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PREFACE. 



The short and necessarily abbreviated memoir 
attached to the first authorised edition of my father's 
works does not in any way claim to be a full and complete 
account of his life and work, but is merely a brief 
chronicle, which it is hoped will be deemed of sufficient 
interest pending a future and more explicit record wherein 
certain subjects may be dealt with in greater detail. I have 
to acknowledge with the utmost gratitude my indebtedness 
to many dear friends — some living, and others, alas I dead 
— for much information that was incidental to my father's 
career ; which, in their own words and with their per- 
mission, is incorporated with the original matter of this 
biography. The gathering of facts and incidents has been 
a task of pleasure rather than difficulty. There are no idle 
scandals to contradict, no actions to explain away, and the 
opening up of the hitherto unturned pages of "Tom 
Robertson's " life more clearly reveals it to have been one 
of incessant hard work and perseverance without taint or 

blemish. 

T. W. Robertson. 
Savage Club, 
July 24<A, 1889. 



INTRODUCTION. 



IF eloquent iestiinony were needed to prove the value of 
the work contributed by Thomas William Robertson to the 
British stage, coming as it did when foreign drama had the 
first caU on the attention of the theatre-going public, one has 
only to point to the retuiissaivce of interest in English plays, 
bred and bom of native talent which, commencing with his own 
brilliant career, has steadily asserted itself since his lamented 
death. 

Robertson's ultimate success after struggles, which would 
have wearied, if not actually killed, most men, ere they had 
received some sort of recognition, assuredly stimulated many 
now famous dramatists, who, fondly lingering on the attractive 
threshold of the theatre were doubting the wisdom of casting 
their literary eggs in so risky a basket ; but he, with a full 
knowledge of the power within him, cheerfully set himself to 
the task of facing the storm and strife incidental to breaking 
through ancient prejudices. connected with all theatrical enter- 
prises, and though it cost him dear and burdened him with 
shattered health, terminating in an early death, yet he won his 
life's wager in clearing the way of the seemingly impassable 
barrier set up against a dramatist daring to wander from the 
beaten track. 

Simplicity of plot, brilliancy of dialogue^ a 'v^^ <A 
characterisation beautifully blended into & '^edocX. ^N^rs ^^ 
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realism were the ingredients of plays which revolutionised 
the existing state of things theatrical. 

An eminent critic in writing of Caste the moniing after 
its first production said : '* Society and Chira prepared the 
way for a complete reformation of the modem drama and until 
he curtain fell on Saturday night it remained a question whether 
Mr. Robertson would be able to hold the great reputation which 
those pieces conferred upon him. The production of Caste 
has thrown aside all doubt. The reformation is complete, and 
Mr. Robertson stands pre-eminent as the dramatist of this gene- 
i;^tion« The scene-painter, the carpenter, and the costumier no 
longer usurp the place of the author and actor. With the aid 
of only two simple scenes — a boudoir in Mayfair and a humble 
lodging in Lambeth — Mr. Robertson has succeeded in concen- 
trating an accumulation of incident and satire more interesting 
and more poignant than might be found in all the sensational 
dramas of the last half century. The whole secret of his success 
is— truth 1" 

Pieces which reflected the form of existing society, devoid of 
the adventitious aid of the scene-painter and wholly destitute of 
mechanical effects, were received by lovers of the drama as a 
breath of air in a vitiated atmosphere. Such an innovation 
created a whirlpool of wonderment in the traditional minds of 
the very traditional managers whose economical ideas of 
novelty consisted in a clever pirated version of a successful 
French play. 

I Relying on a foreign market, they suddenly discovered a 
strong demand for goods of home manufacture, and had to 
venture, cap in hand, and beg from the men they had as trans- 
lators reduced to the level of literary-tinkers, that which they 
had hitherto refused with ignorant scorn, an original play ! 
Here was a change ! 

The author, like the willing horse, had quietly allowed the 
managerial jockey to ride him to a standstill, but the stable had 
now changed hands, and the whip and spurs transferred to the 
author, who in his turn jockeyed the management. 

The ice once broken, a feeling of independence soon per 
meated all sections of the theatrical world, and the speedy 
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growth of Cheatres, together with the gradual decay and downfall 
of thosA petty provincial tyrants (owners of the bitter school of 
adversity in which actors were then reared much as Smike at 
Dotheboys Hall) opened up a new field and gave fresh impetus 
to the gro^^ing concern with which the public eagerly watched 
the advent of a new eiji in English dramatic literature. 

Speaking of the days of '* stock companies," so often described 
by actors, with weak and forgiving memories, as *^ palmy days," 
(how Henry J. Byron was wont to shiver when he heard the 
term) Robertson remarked : '* Those were the days when I had 

m 

one meal a day and three parts a night to play — now I 
have £hree meals a day and no part to play, and for this 
relief Providence has my most heartfelt thanks." And he 
meant it. 

His acting experiences were indeed a sore point, and no 
more satirical expressions ever fell from his lips than when re- 
ferring to the hardships and cruelties to which actors were 
subject from a certain class of country managers then existing. 
In his own words, in a manuscript of a ono act play, he describes 
a character beloved of "John Coleman, Esq.," and easily recog- 
nisable as this individual of the past, viz., '*His manner to be 
pompous and vulgar like a country manager. A stomach, 
and the manner of an elderly young man : an old-fashioned 
light comedian run to seed." 

Robertson's plays were founded on the simple principle of 
virtuous intentions. His heroes were manly, his heroines were 
pure. A spirit of chivalry pervaded his whole composition, and 
nothing in word or action can be found in any indicative of a 
contrary meaning. The philosophy of human nature in its 
highest form was the star that guided him across the trackless 
desert of the drama! No vermilion-coloured vice thinly 
veneered with a camel-hair touch of dramatic ingenuity was 
used to evolve a moral — Che paradoxical French fashion of 
teaching a lesson in morality — by presenting immorality in a 
tissue-paper wrapper of false logic and gilded romance. 

The comedies which made Robertson's name famous repre- 
sented events and emotions as expressed by men and women of 
the day with the most remarkable fidelity and rcdxixx^A i^s!:^ — 
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holding up the mirror to society and reflecting it in its kindliest 
phases. 

He told his story in his own inimitable way, the predomin- 
ating features being neatness in construction, absolute freedom 
from conventionality, and an intellectual vivacity developing 
itself in the most delightful and epigrammatic dialogue, which 
may well be balanced against the absence of the old intricacy of 
plot and prosy verbosity which the play-goer had been taught 
were the first principles of comedy writing. His methods were 
his own, and he entirely eschewed the common and tricky 
devices, so long a stock-in-trade of play-builders, and his 
masterly handling of detail in all matters appertaining to stage- 
craft as an art is readily acknowledged by those, who following 
In his footsteps, are only too pleased to say the source of theii 
own inspirations. 

AS a stage manager Robertson w&s facile pfinceps. 

It was he, and he alone, who insisted that rehearsal should 
embrace the effects, usually kept secret until the 6rst per- 
formance, when actors would selfishly disconcert each other and 
destroy an author's motif by the introduction of some 
eccentric '* bits o' business," in many instances perfectly out of 
keeping with the demands of the piece or the exigencies of the 
characters they were enacting. His notion was that a play, like 
a plant, should be carefully cultivated and trimmed, ere it is put 
on show for exhibition, and no one, least of all those who were 
intimately associated with him in the presentation of the ever- 
to-be remembered series at the little house in Tottenham -street, 
will grudge to his memory the credit of the system due to his 
initiation. 

In treating of this subject the opinion of W. S. Gilbert may be 
queued as an authority. An intimate and affectionate friend of 
Robertson's from the year 1862 when he first met him at the 
dinner given to the literary staff of Fun at its institution, 
and to which they were both attached, Gilbert had very grea^ 
and exceptional opportunities of judging. He writes • — **I 
frequently attended his rehearsals and learnt a great deal 
from his method of stage- management which, in those days, was 
quite a novelty, although most pieces are now stage-managed on 
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the principles he introduced. I look upon stage-management, 
as now understood, as having been absolutely * invented' by 
him." This outspoken acknowledgment is the more valuable 
emanating, as it does, as a totally independent and unfettered 
opinion, and from one who has built up success in his own 
original sphere, similar, in more ways than one, to that of his 
departed comrade. 

Again, John Hare, a master of this particular and neces- 
sary branch of the collective arts of die theatre, sends this 
valuable criticism : *' My opinion of Robertson as a stage- 
manager is of the very highest. He had a gift peculiar to 
himself, and which I have never seen in any other author, of 
conveying by some rapid and almost electrical suggestion to the 
actor an insight into the character assigned him. As Nature 
was the basis of his own work, so he sought to make actors 
understand it should be of theirs ! He thus founded a school of 
natural acting, which completely revolutionised the then existing 
methods, and by so doing did incalculable good to the stage. 

To a great extent the executive genius which Robertson 
brought to bear in the exposition of his work has not been 
historically recognised by those who have pardonably and pos- 
sibly in ignorance, credited others with the ease and grace 
characteristic of the productions at the original Prince of Wales's 
Theatre — then looked upon as the home of perfection in regard 
to stage detaiL In alluduig to this detail, itmust not be supposed 
that it has any reference to a lavish or tasteful display of bric-li- 
brac, but rather to the natural movements and realistic methods 
of arriving at '' situations " as against many old and objection- 
able stage traditions one of which may be looked upon as a fair 
sample — it being of all the most "familiar," not to say annojdng, 
viz., that every impressive speech or scene should be spoken or 
acted in the centre of the stage, and the actor, or actress, 
whose scene '* it was " (as if a scene was not part and parcel pf 
the play) should " take the comer " on each and every occasion 
possible. 

An actor appearing in one of Robertson's pieces for the first 
time at the finish of rehearsal suggested to him that at a certaiw 
point he should '* take the comer." ^^ C^i^AkiVj^"^ «aiA ^^uc^q«(^<- 
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son, *' take it when and where you please, but don*t bring it 
back again.'* The actor left the comer and took the hint. 

The lack of concentration in many of the productions of the 
day had originated a school whereby the play was a secondary 
consideration so long as a celebrated **Mr.," **Mrs.,*' or '*Miss" 
was suited, and the ensemble was entirely spoilt by an absence 
of that persuasive and uniform style of acting usually the out- 
come of a combination of ideas whereby everyone concerned was 
treated as a jewel in a setting. Robertson, in the construction 
of his comedies, recognised this decided drawback, and to 
counteract it, wrote no '* leading'* parts, inasmuch as they were 
all equal in their importance individually and collectively, and 
against the old and pernicious system of subordinating a piece to 
the players — a fatal error in production — he adopted a stringent 
vice versd principle to which the public owe much for the extra 
value of the performances they have since witnessed. 

The little band of actors of the Prince of Wales's Theatre set 
an example in the development of their master's methods — 
knowing to a nicety each other's capacity — that finally their per- 
formances, not only of his works but of all comers who had the 
good fortune to obtain the advantage of their cultured art, became 
'* the pattern to go by." The subsequent careers of many who 
had the privilege of connection with the memorable d ays of this 
happy combination of ** all the talents " go a long way to prove 
the stability of their early training. 

Speaking of stage technique^ the fact that Robertson had 
breathed the atmosphere of a theatre from the day of his birth 
and, as an actor, had probably played the whole range of the 
British drama, it is not surprising with such an experience, 
togetherwith a strongly inventive and imaginative mind, brought 
into an active force by a long period of consistently fighting the 
odds of adversity, that ho should have created new departures 
standing out in bold relief against the background of worn-out 
old technicalities and silly anachronisms with which the English 
stage then abounded. For the rest, what Carlyle wrote of Schiller 
may well be said of Robertson. " One virtue, the parent of 
many others, and the most essential of any in his circumstances, 
he possessed in a supreme degree ; he was devoted with entire 
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and unchanging ardour to the cause he had embarked in. 
. . . His resources, his place of residence, his associates, 
his worldly prospects,' might vary as they please, his purpose did 
not vary ; it was ever present with him, to nerve every better faculty 
of his head and heart, to invest the chequered vicissitudes of his 
fortune with a dignity derived from himself. The zeal of his 
nature overcame the temptations to that loitering and indecision, 
that fluctuation between sloth and consuming toil, that infirmity 
of resolution with all its tormenting and enfeebling consequences 
to which a literary man working as he does at a solitary task, 
uncalled for by any pressing tangible demand, and to be 
recompensed by distant and dubious advantage, is especially 
exposed." 

These truthful sentiments apply in every particular to 
Robertson who from the time he received his first encouragement 
to the day of his death, barely six short years, contrived to 
regenerate a class of literature which of all others is the most 
prone to evil. 

In his endeavours to raise the drooping standard of English 
dramatic literature he exceeded the fondest anticipations of the 
faithful frienJs who felt that he must conquer in the end, and 
though we still have among us the Stigginses and the Carpet- 
baggers of the literary world, ever ready to throw a stone, they 
can never dim the memory of Robertson, which shines out as a 
beacon light in the great sea of letters, where so many are 
wrecked on the quicksands of early disappointments. 

'*Tom Robertson was held in the greatest affection by his 
brother workers in literature, indeed by all his friends. He 
was a brilliant conversationalist, and he told a story with a rich 
unction and appreciation (particularly anecdotes of his theatrical 
experiences) which made him invaluable as a companion and a 
treat at a dinner table. His so-called cynicism was, after all, 
only a pretty affectation. Everyone could see through it. No 
one with such a beaming and good-natured face, which was for 
ever running over with smiles ; no one with such a generous 
disposition or such an affectionate heart could be a cynic in the 
true sense of the word. He made no enemies. He was belo^^ 
in private as much as he was appreciated m \>^^^^> ^^ ^'^^ 
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•nvied him his suooess for which he struggled with 8u«h untiring 
energy, though all regretted that he died with the laurel-wreath 
only just planted on his head. The winter of Topt Robertson's 
life was a long and cold one, and he died when the happy sum- 
mer time had only just begun. The work of the clever author, 
the touch of the delicate artist will live after him, while the 
name of the man, yes, and the man himself, will be affee- 
tionately remembered by all who had the priyiloge of knowing 
him." 

This charming tribute appeared in a London newspaper, 
and was evidently written by one who knew Robertson inti- 
mately. 
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THOMAS WILLIAM ROBERTSON, dramatist, was born at 
Newark- upon-Trent, Nottinghamshire, d.i January 9th. 
1829. Of strictly theatrical parentage, as the following recital ot 
his connections will Bhow,it will not be difficult to trace the source 
from whence his tastes and instincts arose. He was the eldest 
son of a large family who have, with few exceptions, followed 
the calling of the actor. Amongst the number who rose to fame 
may be mentioned his brother, Frederick Craven Robertson, 
famous in the English provinces as the exponent of the 
characters written for Mr. Bancroft — his sisters, Elizabeth 
Brunton, Limilarly famous in Mrs. Bancroft's *' parts " ; Fanny 
Robertson, well and favourably known in town and country 
as a *' first old woman"; and lastly, Madge Robertson (Mrs. 
W. H. Kendal), whose name speaks for itself. 



His Father ahv Mother. 

William Robertson, an actor of note, particularly in the old 
circuits, was the second son of James Robertson, a well 
known and celebrated comedian of the York circuit, who was in 
his turn also the son of an actor, a Mr. Robertson hailing from 
Perth. The last named married a Miss Fowler, an heiress, by 
whom he had three sons, viz., Thomas, James, and George. 
Thomas and James became actors, the former being at one time 
manager of the Lincoln circuit, and the latter principal comedian 
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in the York company, then a very important position. Tatie 
Wilkinson, in his Memoirs, speaks of visiting York as a 
**star*'in 1765, but was not very well received in a certain 
part, which he ascribed to the fact that '* they preferred their 
favourite Robertson, and deservedly, as he was a comedian of 
true merit. " This was James Robertson, grandfather of the 
subject of this biography, a most humorous and clever man. He 
ran away with and married a Miss Robinson, the eldest daughter, 
by a former husband, of Mrs. Wrench, wife of Wrench the 
celebrated *' Corinthian Tom ** in Tom a%\d Jerry, At this time 
he was a member of Mrs. Wrench's company, and Miss Robin- 
son, who was only sixteen years of age, was at a boarding school 
at York. They were married on a Saturday, and it is 
characteristic of him that he sent an invitation to his mother- 
in-law, who was very averse to the match, to dine with them on 
the following Monday, the inducement held out being ** roast 
goose." 

This young couple had six children, Georgina, Henry, 
William, Fanny, Caroline, Maria (who is alive while ^ua is 
penned), and Eliza. 

William was apprenticed to Mr. Whitson, a lawyer in Derby, 
but he left that profession to become an actor, and after the 
usual vicissitudes found a home in his Uncle Tom's Lincoln 
Company, of which he afterwards became manager. 

In this company he met Miss Marinus, a charming young 
actress, to whom he was married in 1828. They had a very 
large family, of which Thomas William Robertson was the eldest 
and Madge Robertson the youngest. 

William Robertson, an exceedingly well-educated and 
learned man, was literary in his tastes and sincerely respectful 
of his profession, and had he not been tied down by the fact of 
an ever increasing family there is little doubt but that he 
would have broken, away from the toilsome trials of theatrical 
life to the more self-reliant work of literature. His wife, who 
was of Dutch extraction, was spoken of by those who witnessed 
her performances as an extremely fine actress in the round of 
leading characters, and, possibly, Mrs. Kendal's art owes much tc 
the early training she must have received at the hands of hei 
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mother ; and when Mr. and Mrs. William Robertson latterly 
accepted engagements at Bradford, Hull, Bristol, and other 
places, always accompanied by their daughter ** Madge," they 
were regarded as second to none in their respective lines of 
business. A handsome couple, they were devoted to each 
other and lived to see their sons and daughters the celebrities 
they themselves might have been had Dame Nature been less 
profuse in showering upon them the ''blessings '' of married life. 

The earliest mention of Robertson in his childhood is found 
in the diary of his great-aunt, Fanny Maria, who subsequently 
adcpted and educated him. She was the very well-known 
Mrs. Tom Robertson, wife of the previously mentioned Tom 
Robertson, the proprietor and manager of the Lincoln Circuit 
Company, and herself a very excellent actress. She writes of 
him thus: — '*How I anticipated seeing pretty little Thomas 
with his golden curls, on my arrivaL How I reckoned on his 
little feet pattering about my large room and his fine eyei^ 
looking up to me for approval, assistance, or joy. Alas ! he was 
ill, very ill, all the time. We were laying plans how we were 
first to see him and if he would recognise us ; what a change 
did reality produce in the mind, to see the sweet child in one 
short week of absence so reduced, his eyes heavy and clouded, 
fretful at being out of his mother's arms a moment ; but he is 
better, thank God I he is better, and I pray humbly that he may 
be spared, for I truly love him ! " 

Again later, and during a period of sorrow and trouble, she 
wrote, on Sunday, September 26th, 1831. — ** Dear little Tom 
with me, such a sweet child. For his sake will I pray that this 
cloud of sorrow may pass quickly away and the sun of morning 
appear to cheer me." 

Robertson is probably much indebted for his poetic inclina- 
tions to the fostering care of this great-aunt, who wrote 
charming poetry and was in every way a literary character, 
exercising a full and potent influence over her favourite in his 
very youthful days. 

The following copy of a playbill shows Robertson's juvenile 
connection with the stage, and from the date mentioned until he 
went to school he was the young Roscius of the Lincoln Circuit. 
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THEATRE, WISBECH. 



For tho Benefit of 
Mb. shield and Mbg>. DANBY. 



On Friday Evening, June 13th, 1834, will be perfonned the Musical 
Drama (taken from the celebrated Novel of the same name) called 

ROB ROY; OB, AULD LANG SYNE. 



Rob Roy MacGregor Campbell 


• •• 


Mb. Flobinoton 


Sir Frederick Vernon ... 


■ • • 


• • • 


Mb. Howxll 


Rashleigh Osbaldiston ... 


• ■• 


• « • 


Mr. Childb 


Francis Osbaldiston 


• • • 


• •• 


Mr. Houghton 


Captain Thornton 


i • •• 


• •• 


Mb. Battib 


McStuart 


■ ••• 


• • • 


Mb. Wilson 


Major Galbriath 


* • •• 


• •• 


Mb. W. Robkbtson 


Hamish (Boh Boy's Son)... 


• • • 


• •• 


MASTER T. ROBERTSON 


Dougal 


• •• 


• • • 


Mb. Shield 


Andrew 


• •• 


t •• 


Mb. Snaps 


Bailie Nicol Jarvie 


k • • • 


• •• 


Mb. Comfton 


Helen MacGregor 


• •• 


« • • 


Mrs. W. Robebtson 


XtiflLwie •.• ... ••• 


• • • 


• •• 


Miss Webb 


Martha 


• •• 


• •• 


Miss Sfbat 


Jean Mc Alpine 


t ••• 


• •• 


Mbs. Danbt 


Diana Vernon 


1 ••• 


• •• 


Mbs. Howell 


A variety of Songs, 


Duets, &a, 


incidental to the Piece. 


A comic Bong by Mb. Com 


PTON. 


A favourite song by Mb. Houghton. 



To conclude with the favourite Farce of 
THE BEEHIVE ; ob, INDUSTRY MUST PROSPER. 



Mingle 

Captain Merton 
Rattan 

Mrs. Mingle 

Cicely 

Emily (with a iongj 



Mb. Comfton 
Mb. Childb 
Mb. Shield 
Mb. Howell 
Mbs. Danbt 
Miss Webb 
Mbs. Howell 



Doors open at Six, to begin at Seven. 
Boxes Ss. 6d. Pib 2s. Gallery la. 
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Thirty-five years after thia, Compton played the eccentric 
comedy part of Captain Mountrafife in Home, a comedy in 
three acts, by this same '* Master T. Robertson." 

Some time in the year 1836 it was determined to send 
** Master Tom" to school, and his great-aunt, "Mrs. Tom," 
chose the ** Spalding Academy," of which Mr. Henry Young 
was the head master. Here he received the groundwork of a 
thoroughly good education, and was an especial favourite 
with masters and boys. There was something quaint and 
original about Tom. Now and again an apropos quotation from 
some part he had played in his childhood would set the class in 
a roar, causing a relaxation of the stem face of his master, 
anticipating forgiveness for such an act of disturbance. He was 
one of the wits of the school, and if he and a schoolfellow, 
named Adderley Howard, happened to be at the black-boards 
of their respective divisions at the same time, the school was 
sure to be convulsed with laughter, disconcerting their good 
old Dominie, who was much beloved by his pupils. 

There were public "speakings" in connection with this 
academy, held at the old theatre in Broad-street, at which cere- 
monies Robertson was always the "star." Like other boys, 
his capacity for playing tricks was fully developed, and in 
one instance the placing of a lighted cracker, on the 5th of 
November, imder an usher's chair, causing a greater shock to 
the usher than the chair, was attended with serious results, the 
former suffering severely from "nervous prostration" (on the 
floor). The whole school was to be interdicted in every way 
until the culprit was given up, but such was "Tom's" popu- 
larity that no one "peached," and all suffered punishment 
in consequence. 

Leaving the Spalding Academy, in the year 1841, he went 
for a length of time to a school at Whittlesea, kept by a 
Mr. Moore. But things were going wrong in the circuit, and 
expenses had to be curtailed, including the education of 
Robertson, now nearly fifteen years of age. He returned to 
the bosom of a very large family, and did his share of work each 
evening at the theatre — at times acting, managing, prompting, 
painting, and performing duties of all sorts. It caxi\>^ ^t^VXv^t^ 
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that his famous remark of being ''nursed on rose-pink and 
cradled in properties " had some foundation. 

Things went from bad to worse, and Robertson, restless and 
ambitious, was wishful to see something of the world— though 
since leaving school he had never ceased studjdng ; the same 
insatiable desire to read and write being characteristic of his 
youth as in later days. He perfected himself in the French 
language, which he spoke to the manner bom, and his father 
assisted him to a large extent in other branches of learning. At 
length he determined to break away and try for himself. Hear- 
ing that an English-speaking usher was required in a school at 
Utrecht, in Holland, and fancying he could settle there for a 
year or so and still further add to his education, he applied 
for the position and was accepted. This was in 1848. Without 
mentioning a word to a single member of the family, he slipped 
away, not a soul knowing what had become of him. His mother 
was heart-broken, and became very ill, and the sole topic of 
conversation was, **\Vhat has happened to Tom ? " 

Six weeks after, and during a performance of the com- 
pany then transferred to the management of his father, 
when playing at Newark, a thin wan youth was seen standing 
at the wings by his sister Fanny, looking depressed and 
anxious. The prodigal had returned. The performance was 
hurried through, the news broken to his mother, and at the 
supper table that evening Robertson described his adventures 
to an excited and sympathetic circle. 

Arriving, after great difficulties, at Utrecht, he found himself 
at a small academy of limited means and a still more limited 
number of pupils, who immediately took as violent a liking for 
him as they had hatred for the red-haired native- bom usher, 
who was a harsh, cruel, and toad-like person altogether. The 
upshot of this was that Robertson and the '* native" viewed 
each other in a different, not to say indifferent light, and matters 
became complicated and uncomfortable, added to which the 
perquisites were small and the food bad, being served up in a 
way which Robertson described as ** sowing the first seeds of 
biliousness" in his delicate constitution, viz., meat, vegetables 
and pudding, aU on one plate, with a gigantic piece of black 
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bread as an ornament on the top, " gazing down with a scowl 
and an eat-me-if-you-dare look on its black surface." 

Thoroughly sickened of seeing the world from the scholastic 
point of view, he pined for home ; but how to get there ? He had 
no money, no friends ! Being out for a walk with the *' pupils " 
he passed the British Consulate ; a bright idea flashed through 
his mind. The next day he called on the Consul, and, stating 
his story, induced him to help him to get away. 

Robertson would keep his children amused for hours with 
stories of his treatment of the boys when he was a schoolmaster 
^-encouraging them to harass the *' native " usher, who subse- 
quently figured as Krux in the comedy of School, 

The first attempt at independence being a failure, he 
settled seriously to help his parents once again, and played 
everything, from Hamlet to the low-comedy part in the farce of 
Did you ever send your Wife to CamberuxU f and particularly 
distinguishing himself in broken-English and French parts. 

It has been somewhat the custom to reiterate that Robertson 
was never a good actor, and that he himself so stated it. 

In many instances this may be true, from the fact that he had 
to act "hard" for his living, that is to play anything he could 
obtain ; but there are those living who remember him in light 
comedy and French parts in English clothes, that say he was 
equal to and better than many with reputations. It may be 
easily understood there was no market in London for his 
abilities — Alfred Wigan and Charles Matthews occupying fixed 
and permanent places in these lines of business, and the ring 
was much narrower then than at present. 

Regarding Robertson's own opinion of his acting, it is not to 
be wondered that he thought but little of himself, considering 
he never could earn more than a pittance ; but how different it 
might have been had somebody written for him as he wrote for 
others — to have had his peculiarities and eccentric abilities 
embodied and clothed in such a way as to present him to an 
audience as something out of the ordinary ! 

The Lincoln Circuit was doomed. Every season became 
worse. Lincoln, Boston, Grantham, Peterborough, Newark, 
Spalding, and Wisbech no longer yielded sup^xt \a \}cl!^ ^^, 
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and venerable combination. Railways had sprung ap and 
destroyed the comparative isolation of the small from the 
larger towns, and local interest became somewhat absorbed in 
the wonders to be seen outside the little circle to which it had 
boon accustomed. The end soon came, and the pecuniary 
obligations which had been contracted in the fond hope of a 
turn in the tide of afiairs led to such embarrassments that 
William Robertson was compelled to disband the company, and 
the familiar and historical Lincoln Circuit became a thing oi 
the past. 

It was a sad breaking-up. The anxieties and troubles were 
not so hard to bear as was the severance of family ties — ^for the 
Robertsons had been a noble example of self-sacrifice to each 
other's interests — but it had to be, and amongst the rest **Tom" 
was face to face with the world in reality for the first time. 

Dick Whittington-like, the world to him was London, and 
tliither he repaired. He was then about nineteen years of age, 
and from this period, to use his own words, he ** ceased to live 
and began to exist." His life was spent — for he had nothing 
else to spend — in the vain struggle to obtain continual employ- 
ment, but had always to revert to the theatre, doing anything, 
but never losing his dignity ; now a short engagement in the 
country, then a still shorter one in London, and usually in a 
theatre '* in which the performance was advertised to take place 
at a certain time — a fact of which the public took not the 
slightest notice," and generally under the management of a 
gentleman, or "Messrs.," as Henry J. Byron put it, "who 
had been known to occasionally pay half -salaries, but full ones 
never. 

He had not been long in London when he wrote his first 
drama, entitled A Night*s AdveiUnre. By some outside 
influence, William Farren (the elder), then manager of the 
Olympic Theatre, was induced to read it, and, to Robertson's 
great surprise, signified approval and produced it. This was in 
1851. Robertson imagined his fortune was made, but the piece 
failed utterly and ran four nights only. Farren was very 
chagrined and exceedingly rude to Robertson, who boldly re- 
sented it. This added fuel to the fire of Farren*s wrath, and in 
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plain language he stated " it was a d d bad play." Robert- 
son replying, ** Not so bad as the acting," which settled him for 
ever in the eyes of Farren. The company did their best to 
ruin it for some reason or other. It must have had merit to 
have warranted its production, though it was the work of a very 
young man, for Robertson was but twenty-two years of age at 
the time I 

It was during this chrysalis period that Robertson met 
Byron at Flesher's, a well-known dramatic agent, and a friend- 
ship commenced which ripened into affection and esteem, lasting 
in a brotherly fashion all their lives. They acted together in 
provincial stock companies, and in these ''palmy days " hatched 
many a scheme to make ''both ends friendly." 

Once, during a long vacation, they were in London together 
and mournfully wondering what was to happen next. There 
was a room in the Gallery of Illustration " to let." Now Byron 
and Robertson had written and played an entertainment with 
" varying success " (always varying). It was so constructed 
that while Byron was on the stage in the first part, Robertson 
was money-taker, and during Robertson's performance, and 
prior to their appearance in a duologue, which wound up the 
bill of fare, Byron took his place in the pay-box, a proceeding 
he stated "to be wholly unnecessary, for reasons quite obvious." 

Robertson's idea was to take this room and establish their 
entertainment as a permanent thing. Byron gave his assent 
with a sickly smile of doubt, and, after much worry and trouble, 
an arrangement was made that they could hire the room, a kind 
friend paying the first week's rent in advance, and helping with 
the printing and with all the expenses incurred — when the 
eventful opening night arrived '* they hadn't a farthing in the 
world." 

The performance was advertised to commence at eight o'clock, 
an announcement received with much apathy on the part of the 
public, for at ten minutes to the time advertised not a soul had 
been seen. At last a gentleman tendered a sovereign for a front 
seat. " Are there any seats left? " inquired the patron. " Oh 
yes,** replied Robertson, "both right and left — I will bring 
you the change in a minute, sir." The gentleman entered^ 
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stared around, and sat down. The hall was empty I Byron 
had been peeping through the curtains, anxious and nervous, and 
when he saw the apparition in the stalls he sent for Robert- 
son, who had changed the sovereign — returned eighteen shillings, 
less the price of the seat, — and brought Byron some stout to 
nerve him for his task. 

Byron : " Where are the critics ? " 

Robertson: "Oh, they're always late." 

Byron (dubioxtdy) : " Oh ! *' 

Robertson : '* Better commence and get it over." 

Byron : ** Tom, I think this is going to be a failure." 

Robertson retired to the pay-box. 

The pianist having finished the overture, the curtain rang 
up. Byron entered, dressed in the evening dress which he had 
to share with Robertson, and began to explain " The Origin of 
Man," looking fixedly at the wretched individual in the front 
seats. 

'*In the beginning there was only one man" — here Byron 
paused. 

**Ycs," said the **front seat," "and I'm the d d fool," 

and hurrying out to Robertson demanded his money back, 
saying he had come to see " The Chinese." Robertson assured 
the infuriated one that Byron was a Chinaman, but to no 
purpose, and finally had to return one shilling and eightpence, 
having spent fourpenco of the two shillings in stout for Byron, 
remarking that "they only charged fourpence on such occasions." 

It appears that there were some Chinese jugglers in another 
room in the Gallery of Illustration who performed remarkable 
feats of balancing, and hence the " stray lamb." 

H. J. Byron was the first to eventually succeed, but did not 
forget " his dear friend Tom " when the time came to help 
him, and the two who had starved together lived to see each 
other popular and prosperous. 

Tears after, when both were doing well, they came in contact 
with a certain lady manageress, noted for occasionally per- 
petrating what is known as a "malapropism." Byron and 
Robertson readily seized the opportunity, and the subsequent 
stories set afloat of this lady's extraordinary sayings were really 
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the invention of these inveterate jokers. They made it a 
regular business as to who should invent the most humorous 
*^ slips/' attributing them always to their victim, and to such a 
pitch did it arrive that if they happened to meet, each primed 
with " have you heard the latest," they would burst into peals 
of laughter and rapidly go opposite ways, the onlookers taking 
them for madmen ! 

Up to the year 1854 there is no further record of the pro- 
duction of any play from Robertson's pen, although he was 
continuaUy writing and translating, many of the translations 
being afterwards disposed of to Thomas Hailes Lacy and now 
on the list of Samuel French ; but the following receipt is a 
signal proof that he was not to be daunted by lack of money or 
want or appreciation. 

**City Theatre. 
'^I hereby assign all rights of my drama, entitled Castles in the 
Aiff to Messrs. Johnson and Nelson Lee, making it their sole 
property for town or country, on consideration of receiving the 
sum of £3. ** Signed, Thomas W. Robertson. 

"March 29th, 1854.* 

This drama must have been re-purchased by Robertson, as it 
was found with the receipt endorsed in the manuscript after his 
death. 

From the price quoted for a three-act drama in the *' palmy 
days," it may be safely concluded it was not a great source of 
profit to devote the whole of one's time to play-writing. 

The City Theatre was then a prosperous little house in 
Bishopsgate, and the managers respected and clever men. 

It was during this year that Robertson became the prompter 
with Charles Matthews and Madame Yestris at the Oljrmpic 
Theatre, being engaged at a salary of £3 a week ; *'but it was 
a salary of loose and irregular habits, never punctual and not to 
be relied upon ! " Let it be said, to Matthews' credit, that every 
penny was paid when fortune smiled on him later on. 

Charles Matthews always believed in the future of Robertson, 
and was one of the few, then in power, who showed him kind- 
ness in his dark days of disappointment, treating VvSxtv ycv Ni}cv^^ 
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charming Bohemian manner of equality for which he was 
famous with the younger members of the profession ih whom he 
readily recognised talent, and when the sun of Robertson's 
genius illuminated the theatrical firmament, no one was heartier 
in praise or more sincere in expressions of long sustained belief 
in the successful outcome of his peculiar abilities than this 
prince of light comedians. Before his visit to India, he wrote as 
follows to Robertson : — 

" Greenock, December Srd^ 1869. 

*' My Dear Robertson, — On Tuesday morning, January 3rd, 

I expect the pleasure of a few friends on the stage of Oovent 

Garden to say * Good-bye, if so inclined, or if not, to toish it, 

and shake hands. May I hope to see you among my ' distinguished 

visitors 1 

"Yours faithfully, Charles Matthews." 

After the termination of the Olympic engagement, Robertson 
encountered nothing but vicissitude. The most popular form of 
novelties, the half-price bonnes houches of the evening, were 
'^ new and original one-act farces." 

These he wrote and wrote, one after the other, but to no 
purpose. Some of them were admirable in their way, par- 
ticularly a farce entitled Photographs and Ices; and among a 
large number written at this time may be mentioned The Ca^Uah 
(produced at the Strand in 1861), My Wife^s Diary^ A Row in 
the House (produced at Toole's Theatre in 1883), and a charming^ 
one-act comedy entitled Over the Way^ together with many 
others incorporated in a batch he sold to Lacy when his worldly 
assets were very much in extremis. 

Both he and H. J. Byron, who was then eking out an 
existence by writing for two or three small papers, and a *' very 
occasional " engagement where ** the ghost seldom walked down 
our street," determined to enlist, and with that intention went 
to the Horse Guards. But for some reason Robertson was 
rejected, the enlisting sergeant encouraging Byron to take the 
shilling, which he steadfastly refused to do unless his friend 
was accepted, and so the country in losing two soldiers gained 
two dramatists. It is supposed that the organic disease of the 
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heart, which, to a certain extent, was the cause of his death, 
prevented Robertson from '* passing the doctor." 

The rebufis he was in the habit of receiving he records in a 
satirical speech put into the mouth of a character in his comedy 
of Dreams^ in which Rudolph Harfthal, a young composer, 
speaks of the trials and troubles a young man has to obtain a 
hearing for his work in England. It runs — **In England yester- 
day is always considered so much better than to-day — last week 
BO superior to this — and this week so superior to the week after 
next — thirty years ago so much more brilliant an era than the 
present ! The moon that shone over the earth last century so 
much brighter and more grand than the paltry planet that lit up 
the night last past. I shall explain myself better if I give my 
own personal reasons for making a crusade against age. In this 
country I find age so respected, so run after, so courted, so 
worshipped, that it becomes intolerable. I compose music ; I 
wish to sell it. I go to a purchaser and tell him so ; he looks at 
me and says * Tou look so young,' in the same tone that he 
would say, * You look like an impostor or a pick-pocket.' I 
apologise as humbly as I can for not having been bom fifty years 
earlier ; and the publisher, struck by my contrition, thinks to 
himself : ' Poor young man, after all, he cannot help being so 
young,' and, addressing me as if I were a baby, says, 'My 
dear sir, very likely yoiur compositions may have merit — ^I don't 
dispute it — ^but you see Mr. So-and-so, aged sixty, and Mr. 
Such-an-one, aged seventy, and Mr. T'other, aged eighty, and 
Mr. Sombody-else, aged ninety, write for us ; and the public 
are accustomed to their productions, and we make it a rule 
never to give the world anjrthing written by a man under fifty- 
five years old. Go away now, keep to yoiur work for the next 
thirty years ; during that time exert yourself to grow older — you 
will succeed if you try hard — turn grey, be bald — it's not a bad 
substitute — lose yoiur teeth, yoiur health, yoiur vigoiur, your fire, 
your freshness, your genius — in one short word, your terrible, 
abominable youth, and some day or other, if you don't die in 
the interim, you may have the chance of being a great man ! ' " 

Cynical as this reads, perhaps there is more truth in it 
than may strike the casual observer. 
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The attempt to become a soldier having failed, Bobertson 
was compelled to return to the old life of drudgery, receiving 
employment now and again from Lacy, the dramatic publisher, 
who was a good friend, and acting in minor theatres. Every 
trace of his histrionic career he destroyed, and though he would 
laugh in referring to a comical incident, yet he would heave a 
deep sigh when he could be tempted to speak seriously of ** his 
starring, not to say starving engagements." 

He left no personal memoranda whatever, either in writing 
or in the shape of playbills or programmes, whereby all his 
actual movements might have been traced, but his old friend, 
Edward Draper, once obtained a document partly printed, 
** Whereby the signatory, T. W. Robertson, agreed to pay an 
agency fee to one Geoige Fisher of one half-week's salary, 
within foiur weeks, on an engagement with Mr. A. W. Young, to 
play at the Koyal Theatre, Woolwich, at a salary of one 
guinea per week." Mr. Draper offered to return the agree- 
ment to Robertson, as he would not put it into any book of 
autographs of friends without his consent, but Robertson's reply 
was, ** Pray keep it, I had too many engagements at a guinea 
a week — or less— and been glad to get 'em to mind anybody 
seeing memos of them now." It will be thus seen he had little 
to be thankful for as an actor. 

Coming to the year 1855, he was engaged by his father and 
J. W. Wallack, then partners in the mar ^gement of the Maryle- 
bone Theatre, for juvenile lead. During i.iis season Mrs. Kendal 
and her brother. Craven Robertson, made several appearances 
in children's parts, and at its conclusion Robertson, together 
with the entire company, accepted an offer to go to Paris for the 
purpose of producing Macbeth at the Theatre des Italiens. 

The speculation was undertaken by a M. Ruin de F^e, and 
the company included Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Miss 
Cleveland (Mrs. Arthiur Stirling), Mr. and Mrs. William 
Robertson, Charles Sennett, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Marston, 
George Honey, George Bennett-Hoskins (of Sadler's Wells), 
stage manager, the Brothers Marshall, Polly Marshall, (S^orge 
Cooke, Rosina Wright, Edward Righton, and Tom Robertson, 
who went as general acting manager and interpreter. 
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There was also an efficient English corps de ballet taken over, 
including the celebrated sisters Lizzie and Nellie Purvis, for 
the Pas de Fascincttion, The whole afiair was a terrible failure 
and did not last three weeks, the company receiving but one 
week's salary. Describing the condition of things, Mrs. Edward 
Fletcher (Lizzie Purvis) mentions : '* I had sent home twenty 
francs out of our first week's money, but as there was no 
treasury after the first week we found ourselves in a strange 
land without means. A meeting of the company was held in the 
green-room, and it was resolved at all hazards to send the girls 
home to London. It was Hobertson who got the money, and we 
arrived safe under the care of Mr. George Cooke." 

Righton, who was then twelve years of age, and played 
Fleance, was too young to be very troubled and remembers only 
in respect to this episode that he made the first pun of his life. 
When M. Ruin de F^ declined to pay Miss Purvis and the 
other ladies of the ballet, Righton suggested he should be called 
*' M. Ruin de Ooryp^ ! " On arriving in Paris with the com- 
pany, Robertson, being the only one who really could speak 
French, was nearly worried to death, as Wallack could patter 
but little, and had eventually to become stage manager as well 
as undertaking the rest of the duties for which he was brought 
over. 

It was another wretched ezperienoe of other people's in- 
experience I 

An event in the year 1855, memorable to Robertson, 
happened when he was induced to play for a benefit at the 
*'Dusthole,'' the old Queen's Theatre, Tottenham-street (after- 
wards the original Prince of Wales Theatre — his ** Little Farm," 
as he christened it). It is curious that in this theatre, destined 
to be immortally associated with his name, he should have met 
his first wife — ^but so it was 1 

In the company, under the management of Mr. 0. J. James, 
was a Miss Elizabeth Burton (nte Taylor), a beautiful girl of 
nineteen years of age, who was playing the '* walking ladies." 
A new vision of life opened to Robertson, and he fell as 
desperately in love with Miss Burton as she with him. 

For three years Miss Burton had been at the Queen's Theatre, 
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having commenced acting at the age of sixteen. With the 
consent of her parents, and after a short engagement, she was 
married to Robertson, at Christ Church, St. Marylebone, on 
August 27th, 1856. 

Soon after they obtained an engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, she as leading lady, and he as assistant stage 
manager and eccentric comedian. From thence they migrated 
to Belfast for a short season, playing stock business, and after 
that to Dundalk. 

Robertson here wrote an entertainment, which is most 
humorously described by him in a Christmas number of 
London Society. They journeyed from town to town, but 
success was not to be gained in small towns in Ireland, where 
they were looked upon as something between '* banshees and 
bushrangers." 

Getting back to England, after a twelve months' absence, 
Robertson obtained a short engagement at the Surrey Theatre, 
but left it to accept another for himself and wife at the Maryle- 
bone Theatre, appearing in drama, comedy, and farce, the latter 
particularly distinguishing herself as Black-eyed Susan, untU 
the birth of a son and heir, or, as Robertson playfully put 
it, **avery little son and still less hair,** which took place 
December 2nd, 1857. 

For the following Christmas season they were engaged by 
J. R. Newcombe, of pleasant memory and sporting proclivities, 
to join his stock company at the Theatre Royal, Plymouth, for 
pantomime and regular season, returning to London after ten 
months' absence, Here a further addition to the family arrived 
in the shape of a daughter — *' Betty." Pending Mrs. Robert- 
son's convalescence Robertson accepted another short engage- 
ment at the Theatre Royal, Woolwich — ^previously spoken of — 
and afterwards he and his wife joined forces at the Theatre 
Royal, Rochester. Their next engagement was with Mr. C. A. 
Clarke, at the Theatre Royal, Windsor, and here, under genial 
influences, became great favourites. Mr. Clarke was a kindly 
man of literary inclinations, and he and Robertson were on the 
most intimate terms, the consequence being a heart and soul 
feeling for the good of the enterprise ob the part of Robertson. 
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H.R.H. Prince Consort, accompanied by the Royal family 
with the exception of her Majesty the Queen, gave a "Bespeak 
Night," and of course the audience was composed of the high 
officers and ladies from the Castle. 

The evening was a great success and the entire company 
were invited to the Castle and treated in the kindliest and 
Inost hospitable manner. 

Before leaving Windsor, the little girl " Betty " died, to the 
great grief of Robertson, who was passionately fond of his baby 
children, and was buried in Slough Churchyard. 

It was after this that Robertson made up his mind to leave 
the stage, and devote himself wholly to literature, his wife 
continuing to act whenever opportunity offered. Thomas Hailes 
Lftcy gave him repeated employment in a small way, translating 
and altering versions of French plays, particularly melodramas ; 
and in addition to this, he picked up a spasmodic income as a 
writer of pretty and tender sketches for magazines and journals. 
He was such an indefatigable worker, as well as ready writer, 
that he could knock off articles with extraordinary rapidity. 
He always worked at high pressure, and when he received 
an order from an editor or publisher he usually executed 
it by return of post. He was in the habit of keeping a 
large stock on hand, and his room was littered with unused 
manuscripts. 

By dint of perseverance he managed to obtain a reading for 
his farce of The Ca^itab, which was accepted and produced at the 
Strand Theatre, February 14th, 1861, then under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Swanborough, It was very well acted, and 
favourably criticised as being above the usual standard of the 
then popular one-act piece, a necessary vehicle for the broad 
himiour of the low comedian of the theatre. 

This little success brought him into contact with many who 
became life-long friends and companions, and his newspaper and 
magazine work imperceptibly drew him into the inner circle of 
the rising litterateurs^ many of whom were, like himself, as rich 
in intellect as they were poor in pocket. They were the 
Bohemians so much talked of and so little understood, a wonder- 
fnl body of men from whose pens came all kinds and conditiv^Tvs^ 
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of literature which has fascinated thousands. In the Bohemia 
c>f those days were to be found Tom Hood (the youngerX 
Geoflfrey Prowse, W. S. Gilbert, John Hollingshead, Henry 
S. Leigh, Leicester Buckingham, George Augustus Sala, 
Robert, John Lionel and William Brough (brothers in every 
sense of the word), Andrew Halliday, Hepwortb Dixon, 
Walter Thombury, W. B. Tegetmeier, Grattan, Cooke, Thomas 
Littleton Holt, Joseph Knight, Frank Talfourd, Frederick 
and Frank Vizetolly, Arthur Sketchley, William Brunton, 
E. L. Blanchard (whom Rbbertson always spoke of as ''the 
milk of human kindness'*), and John Oxenford (a true friend 
when the time came). 

They were merry laughing days when, at the Reunion and 
Savage Clubs, this coterie of '' wits and wags," including Henry 
J. Byron, were wont to meet. Robertson is described by an 
old friend and brother Savage, Charles Millward, in the early 
days of the Savage Club, then located in a large room on the 
first floor of the Lyceum Tavern, in the Strand (said to be the 
old meeting-room of the Beefsteak Club in the days of John 
Wilkes and his companions), ''as delightful company, ever 
ready with a smart and pungent rejoinder to a merry remark or 
witty sally directed at him by Byron, Hood, or Hollingshead. 
His quick power of repartee, his salient humour, and the fund 
of anecdote and ready wit were simply irresistible. He had a 
happy knack of shutting up everyone who ventured to enter 
into wordy warfare with him ; and he could entertain a room 
full of people for hours, keeping them in a roar throughout. If 
the impromptu witticisms, brilliant sayings, and smart re^yartees 
of Robertson could be collected and published, they would fill 
many volumes. 

A remarkable feature in the person of Robertson is the 
absolute affection in which he was held by all. 

But it was not at the Savage Club alone that Robertson said 
all his good things. His wit also sparkled and bubbled over at 
the old and well-known Arundel Club, where he was equally 
popular. Indeed, Robertson was always the life and soul of 
every circle in which he moved, and in all wit competitions 
invariably came off best, and this is saying a great deal when 
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Henry J. Byron, in his best form, and Henry S. Leigh, in his 
most satirical mood, happened to be present. 

Although Robertson never attained a very lofty position as a 
journalist, he possessed the strong qualifications of finished 
scholarship and vivid intellectuality. He contributed to quite a 
host of journals and *' weeklies " now more or less defunct, with 
the exception of JPun, of which he was, with W. S. Gilbert, an 
original contributor under the editorship of Tom Hood (the 
younger) in 1862. He and Gilbert were then "literary 
humorists " and dramatic critics in a small way, and were in the 
habit of attending '* first nights " together, no doubt imbibing 
much of the originality of each other's thoughts in the various 
discussions which must have arisen on such occasions. 

Amongst other journalistic enterprises to which he was 
attached Robertson wrote for the Welcome Guest, edited by 
G. A. Sala and R. B. Brough, the Liverpool Forcuphie, the 
Comic News, edited by H. J. Byron, Christmas numbers of all 
BortB and sizes, including London Society, and the never-to-be- 
forgotten Illustrated Times, a weekly journal under the manage- 
ment of Henry Yizetelly, a liberal and punctual paymaster (at 
that time a rather unknown quality) and edited by Frederick 
Greenwood. It was described by one of the young wits of the 
day as ''a powerful organ of private opinion,' which may be 
readily understood when the names of those on the staff are 
carefully noted, for great latitude was allowed to the con- 
tributors for ventilating their views on current topics, viz. : 
George Augustus Sala, Geoffirey Prowse, Edmund Tates, W. B. 
Rands (known in literature as Matthew Brown, Harry 
Holbeach, and half-a-dozen other aliases), Sutherland Edwards, 
Deffet Francis, Augustus Mayhew, Godfrey Turner, the 
Brothers Brough, James Hannay, Thomas Archer, and Edward 
Draper. The artists were Julian Portch (who sent sketches to 
the papers from before Sebastopol during the Crimean War), 
Thomas Nicholson (the modeller of the D'Orsay statuette) ; the 
comic artists being William McConnell and Charles Bennett. 

In this celebrated weekly Robertson wrote some very clever 
articles entitled ** Theatrical Types," which were a description, 
satirically and patjietically amusing, of each type of md\N\^>^^ 
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connected with the various departments of a theatre. When 
Edmund Yates relinquished the position of dramatic critic, 
Robertson became the '* Theatrical Lounger," the name 
attached to the column devoted to the drama. 

It was an exceedingly |)opular paper, and was finally bought 
up by the proprietor of its bigger rival, the Ulustraied Londoth 
News^ and quietly shelved. The contributors, it is true, were 
not diamissed, but they began to feel disinclination to write for 
the paper where their efforts were somewhat smothered, so the 
jolly "I. T.,*' as it was affectionately called, sank till it was 
finally merged into a popular weekly now known as the Penny 
lUicstrated Paper, 

In 1863 Robertson wrote his novel entitled "David 
Garrick," although it has been shown he received the inspiration 
from the French piece of Sullican sometimes called Kean. 
This he sold outright to the publishers, reserving to himself the 
right of dramatisation, of which he speedily took advantage, 

* 

writing the well-known play made so popular by the late E. A. 
Sothern. 

The manuscript of this play was offered to nearly every 
manager E^t and West. Robertson read it to his friends, and 
was advised particularly by Byron not to part with it excepting 
c>n the most favourable terms ; but money was wanted, and off 
he went to Lacy to whom he read it. Lacy was delighted, 
and advanced him £10, the proviso being that if ever produced 
he should retain the publishing right. Said Lacy, "It's worth 
all the money to read,'' and he was right, as events have since 
proved. 

Another novel, "Dazzled not Blinded," was written, but no 
trace of its ever having been published can be found. The 
manuscript is perfect with the exception of the first forty- 
nine pages, which are missing. The moral of the story may be 
deduced from the last paragraph. " So, dear readers, as you 
pass through life tried by failure, or tried still more by success, 
may your bright prospects, like a blossom- ripening summer, ever 
d;^zzle not blind you ! " 

There are other indications that he was endeavouring to 
gain a livelihood by novel writing. The mani^ript of a drama 
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"prepared for the stage by J. B. Johnstone, from T. W. Robert- 
son's novel of 'Stephen Caldrick,'" points to the existence of a 
work not to be found among his own manuscripts, which 
contain 200 pages of an unnamed novel, and chapters six and 
seven ending the first volume of another entitled ** Vauxhall," 
together with ** A History of Old Vauxhall," which is complete, 
and many small items evidently written in scraps for subsequent 
vse. 

The amount of work he did was extraordinary, for not only 
was he writing for journals and periodicals, but he was con- 
tinually at Lacy's, then at his novels, and concocting descriptive 
comic songs, writing under the iwm de plume of '* Hugo 
Vamp." Many of these were very popular^ particularly the 
burlesque one on The Corsican Brothers, He also wrote several 
sketches and original serio-comic songs for two ladies, who gave 
an entertainment in the provinces, and were favourably known 
as "Sophia and Annie"; for W. S. Woodin, of Cmyet Bag 
fame ; and for Mr, and Mrs. Howard Paul, amongst which was 
one entitled Our Lively Neighbours, an explanatory skit on the 
French Exhibition, a wonderful specimen of a patter song. 

Never resting, he started a series of plays, calling them 
Little Plays for Little People, which came to a full stop, 
there being no market for them, and so things went on. How- 
ever, a piece of luck befell him at last. Sothern, who then had 
London at his feet, was in earlier days an actor in the country, 
playing under the uom de theatre of Douglas Stewart, and knew 
Tom Robertson well. Hearing from his old schoolfellow, Charles 
Mill ward, that Robertson had a piece to suit him, and being 
very much in want of a novelty, he sent to Robertson, who, after 
detailing the plot, had so thoroughly interested Sothern, that he 
insisted on his reading the play to him that evening. This was 
David Garrick, but alas ! Mr. Lacy held it in bond for ten 
pounds ! Sothern, always good-natured and generous, im- 
mediately produced the ** tenner," and invited Robertson to 
sup with him the same evening at his chambers in Regent-street, 
when he could read the play. Away went Robertson to Lacy, 
who was astonished to see ** one of his slaves of the pen " with 
BO huge an amount of ready money; the niaiv\\a<itv\^\. v?^^ xs^- 
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deemed, and those who knew Robertson may best imagine his 
state of mind until the time arrived for the ordeal of judgment. 
It has been described by Charles Mill ward, who was present, in 
the following words : — " 

*' Robertson was a pimctual guest that night for when 
Sothem got home from the theatre he foimd him pacing the 
drawing-room with the precious manuscript under his arm. 
Tom looked hugely delighted over w^hat was for him a golden 
opportimity. The 8upi>er party numbered five — Sothem, Buck- 
stone (his manager), John Hollingshead, Robertson, and myself. 
When the meal was disposed of, our host produced cigars — and 
no man kept better — and drinkables, and then proceeded to 
read David Garrick, 

** Long before he had got through the first Act, T could see that 
Sothem was favourably impressed. He frequently interrupted 
himself with sucli remarks as * Capital ! ' * First - rate ! ' 
* Strong situation ! ' and ' I like that ! ' But when he came 
to the party scone, in which David acts like a madman, Sothem 
became so excited that he began to smash the glasses and upset 
the furniture. * I think that will do, Bucky ? ' he said to hia 
manager. * Yes, it wLQ do, ' replied Buckstone, * and I rather 
like that fellow Chevy.* Before our party broke up David 
Garrick was accepted, and every playgoer knows how immensely 
successful it proved wherever it was performed. 

*^ When taking leave of Sothem that evening, he placed a 
chetjue for £50 in my hand. * Give that to Tom on account,' 
ho said, ' and assure him that I am charmed with the piece. 
Of course ho will draw a nightly royalty at the Haymarket, and 
wherever I play the piece, here or elsewhere.' " 

No mere word-painting can give the proper colour or convey 
the extent of Robertson's gratitude to Sothem for his ready 
acceptance of David Garrick, which placed him higher in the 
estimation of his surroundings, and in a more restful condition of 
mind as to money, for he was about taking a small house at 
Gospel Oak Village, Kentish Town, looking out upon the large 
common which then existed, and his prospects were by no 
means rosy. In this little house many a happy hour was spent 
in the society of the Bohemians so dear to his heart and reverent 
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to his memory. On Sunday afternoons the Broughs, Harry 
Leigh, Andrew Halliday, E. C. Barnes (an admirable artist), 
Byron, Dr. Strauss, and a host of others would drop in, and, 
if fine, their cup of tea or something stronger was placed in the 
small summer-house attached to the garden, and, lying and 
sitting about on the little patch of grass, ** patrons of the turf 
for the time being," would issue volleys of laughter as they 
kept each other amused with tales of the week's doings, 
utterly forgetful of the heart-burnings and trouble they all had 
undergone in greater or lesser degrees. 

David Oarrick was produced at the Prince of Wales's Tlieatre, 
Birmingham, in April, 1864. 

Miss Edith Stuart was the first Ada Ingot, G. R. Maskell 
Squire Chevy, and Bellair Old Ingot. 

Although the piece was well received, at the end of the per- 
formance, when Sothem's friends went round to see him, he 
was sitting in a chair still dressed as Garrick, in the most 
depressed and dejected condition of mind. He declared the 
piece was a failure and would never be played again ! Such, 
however, has been the prognostication in the beginning of many 
a great succes, and when reproduced with more care and 
attention, at the Haymarket Theatre, Sothem achieved a 
triumph he little expected, particularly in the '* drunken 
scene." 

So struck was Robertson with his acting, that he immediately 
set to work on a new piece in which Sothern could enact the 
part of a modern gentleman with a strong dash and love of 
Bohemianism in his nature suited to the easiness of manner for 
which he was famous on the stage, and giving him a scene in 
which he, by overwrought nerves and a little champagne, 
becomes heroically and sentimentally intoxicated. When 
finished, it was read to Sothern, who was delighted with it, par- 
ticularly the part intended for him. The play was Society, and 
the part Sidney Daryl. The other characters were all written 
with a view to performance by the Haymarket Company. 
Chodd Sen. for Buckstone, Lord Ptarmigant for Chippendale^ 
Tom Stylus for Howe, &c. 

Buckstone heard the piece, and expressed tViQ o^mvycv\\\^\i^^ 
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was rubbish ; Sothem disagreed with him on this point, giving 
Robertson £30 as a retaining fee, and telling him he 
would play it on the first opportunity, although it would have 
to' be in tlie country, as Buckstono would not hear of it at the 
Haymarket, declaring it ** couldn't run three nights." Shortly 
after this, Sothern wrote to Robertson that if he could find a 
home for Society he might do so, as the prospects of its produc- 
tion were somewhat remote, so it went to Miss Herbert, then to 
Benjamin Webster, after that to Alfred Wigan, and finally was 
refused everywhere. 

Byron believed in it thoroughly, and recommended it to 
Alexander Henderson, then manager of the Prince of Wales^s 
Theatre, Liverpool. With regard to the appointment made to 
read it one Sunday evening, a curious little incident nearly 
robbed Robertson of his cliance. Henderson was in town on 
the Sunday, leaving early for Liverpool on the Monday morning, 
and consequently had no other opportunity of hearing it. 
Robertson had lent his friends, Mr. and Mrs. John Billinglon, 
the only manuscript of the play to read, and immediately sot 
out to obtain it. It appears they had been in possession of the 
piece for some weeks, and on stating his errand, tlie Billingtons 
were somewhat upset, as they had not the slightest idea where 
the manuscript had been placed, so Billington amused Robert > 
son, and kept him chatting, whilst Mrs. Billiiigton sought for 
the precious document. After about an ]iour and a-half 's search, 
it was discovered, to the relief of the Billingtons, and the un- 
suspecting satisfaction of its author. 

Henderson expressed his utmost belief in the chances of 
success, and there and then offered to produce it in Liverpool, 
an offer which was immediately accepted. Without saying a 
word — with the manuscript in his pocket — away went Robertson 
to his good friend Byron to tell him the news and the dilemma 
he was in. Nothing would induce him to let the piece be 
played unless he could repay Sothern the £30 he had advanced 
upon it. Could he help him ? 

Byron pulled his silky moustache. **I can't help it 
Tom, but I can't help you, I haven't got it I What s to be 
done ? " 
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" Don't know," said Tom, ** I know nobody I would care to 
ask, and very few who have such a sum ! '' 

After a long talk on the subject he left, and on the Monday 
afternoon strolled into the Arundel Club depressed and any- 
thing but in his usual spirits. Sitting in the memorable bow 
window was William Belford. Robertson told him his trouble. 
Belford let him run on, and when he had finished, said : ** Tom, 
my boy, cheer up, I'll get it for you. I've heard about the 
piece — The Oid^s Roost — and how you've hit us all to the life " ; 
and, true to his word, the next day Robertson had the money, 
sent it to Sothem, and the rest is history. Kind-hearted 
Belford is no more, but those who remember him, the true- 
hearted and respected actor to whom the Arundel Club was 
home itself, will know full well how like him this good-natured 
act was ! Belford was repaid by the tiiai cheque Robertson 
ever drew on his own account ! 

As settled, Society was produced by Henderson, and a 
glance at the original cast at once reveals tlie fact that with the 
exception of Miss Sophie Larkin, not one of those engaged in 
the piece in Liverpool played in its production in London, and 
yet it was received with enthusiasm. This remark is in no way 
meant as a reflection on the calmer or more studied London 
performances, but has as its object merely the desire to point 
out that the comedy itself- possessed inherent qualities which 
commanded attention apart from its conjunction with popular 
actors, it having become quite a fashion to believe that Robert- 
son was, in the beginning and in the end, reliant in one quarter 
alone for the successful exposition and understanding of his 
work. He was literally discovered as a dramatist demanding 
public recognition for the strict originality of this comedy by 
Liverpool, with the aid of Alexander Henderson, and subsequent 
desires to produce his plays were simply due to the marketable 
value of the goods he had for sale, and which turned out to be a 
worthy investment to all concerned, for there certainly could be 
no sentiment where there was no previous friendship. Perhaps 
it is idle to refer to that which sober-minded people might call 
the ** tittle-tattle of those who must talk," but it is somewhat 
the way of the world for one generation to erect a moiv\iw\&\^\/^ 
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a man's memory, and seemingly the duty of the next to knock 
chips off it ] Much has been foolishly written as to what 
certain people '*did" for Robertson, as if they gave him his 
brains, his indomitable energy, in short his genius ; but a calm 
perusal of his writings, apart from their connection with foot- 
light favourites, will repay anyone who cares to think for a 
moment what such work '*did"for others, and might have 
done for anybody, as Robertson was not understood until he 
had made others understand him. 

SOCIETY. 



A Comedy in Four Acts. 
Written by T. VV. Robertson. 



First performed at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool (under 
the management of Mr. A. Henderson), on the 8th of May, 1S65. 



Lord Ptarmigant 

Lord Cloudrays 

Sidney Daryl 

Mr. John Chodd, sen. ... 

Mr. John Chodd, jun, 

Tom Stylus 

O'Sullivan 

MacUsquebaugh 

Dr. Macvicz 

Bradley 

Scar^l 

Sam Stunner, P. R. 

(alias the Smiffel Lamb) 

Shamheart 

Doddles 

Moses Aaron 

Sheridan Trodnon 

Lady Ptarmigant 

Maud Hetherington ... 

Little Maud 

Mrs. Churton 



Mr. William Blakelet 
Mr. F. Cameron 
Mr. Edward Price 
Mr. G. p. Grainger 
Mr. Lionel Brooch 
Mr. Edward Sakeb 
Mr. C. Swan 
Mr. Chateb 
Mr. Smfth 
Mr. W. Grainobb 
Ms. Waller 

Ms. Hill 



Mb. Davidob 
Mr. Braoewell 
Miss Sophie Larkin 
Miss Teresa Furtado 
Miss Florence Smithebb 
MissPbooteb. 



It will be seen that Mr. Henderson's stock company 
numbered many who have since risen to fame. 

The entire Livepool Press happily acknowledged the intrinsic 
merit and value of the literary portion of the comedy, dominat- 
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ing A8 it did the natural dialogue and unconventional method 
necessary for the proper delineation of the characters which 
might have easily been mistaken for want of power and lack of 
technique. The Bohemianism of the piece was infectious and 
irrestible, and roars of laughter and applause accompanied the 
development of the scene in the ** Owl's Roost. " Then again the 
delicacy of the love scene in the first act, taking place in a 
London square at twilight, wherein the lovers plight their secret 
troth, was so unlike the traditional fevered impetuosity of the 
Claude-Melnotte style of love-making to which playgoers had 
grown accustomed, and out of this single episode drew that 
.which came to be known as ** a Robertson love scene." 

Before the production, and during the rehearsals of Society 
in Liverpool, Robertson and John Hare were first introduced to 
one another, and it is hardly necessary to say from that 
day they were the best of friends, their successes being mutually 
bound up in a common cause. Writing of Robertson, and to 
quote Hare's own words: " From the day I met him till the day 
of his death I found in him always a gentle, kindly, and 
sympathetic friend, whose memory I shall always cherish with 
affection and gratitude. " 

Being present at the original performance of Society^ Hare, 
then a young actor, took a very great fancy to the part of Lord 
Ptarmigant, the elderly aristocrat, and had a great ambition to 
play it, as he said, ** little thinking it would be my good fortune 
to create the part before a London audience, and by so doing 
laying the foundation for my reputation as an actor. " 

The opera of Consta)ice, of which Robertson wrote the 
libretto, and Frederick Clay composed the music, was produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre shortly after this, but it was not a 
great success, although it did much to enhance the reputation of 
the gifted musician. 

The little sunshine which had been let in on Robertson's life 
by his Liverpool triumph, was soon clouded over again by a sad 
occtirrence. His beautiful wife, who had been fulfilling engage- 
ments here, there and everywhere, doing all she could to help 
and encourage him in his uphill fight, had to relinquish 
her position at Astley's Amphitheatre, which ^h^ Vi»i^ \;d^&&XL 
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against Robertson's wishes, knowing how ill she was, and came- 
home to die. On August 14th, 1865, she breathed her last, 
dying at the age of twenty-nine, and leaving two young children 
*' Tom " and ** Maud " to be cared for and looked after. Just 
as the dawn of hope had given Robertson fresh impetus he was 
knocked down by this reverse, and it was remarked tliat though 
seemingly well he was never in reality in actual health from 
the day he lost his helpmate. 

It was not long after this great domestic affliction that 
Byron induced Miss Mcarie Wilton, then the lessee of the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre, to read Socuty, and to their mutual welfare 
then commenced that historical management and series of 
comedies which helped to make both famous. Produced 
November 11th, 1865, with Marie Wilton as Maud Hetliering- 
ton, Sydney Bancroft as Sidney Daryl, John Hare as 
Lord Ptarmigant, and ** Johnny " Clarke as John Chodd, 
Jun., Society became the fashion. 

But sh'ght exception was taken to the very much feared 
** Owl's Roost" scene, and the London Press thoroughly en- 
dorsed the Liverpool criticisms. 

John Oxenford, in his notice in the Times, wrote : "The 
scenes in which the ' Owls ' figure are indeed the best in the 
p'.ece, not only because tliey are extremely droll, but 
because they constitute a picture of the rank and file 
of literature and art, with all their attributes of fun, 
generosity, and esprit de corps painted in a kindly spirit. 
A report hiis reached us, which, if true, is only the more absurd 
on that account, that some thin-skinned gentlemen have objected 
to these scenes as derogatory to the literary profession. Never 
was * snobbery ' more misplaced. The * Owls * are emphatically 
described as * good fellows,' who ar? unable to rise in the world 
and have nothing whatever to do w^th the men who are 
recognised as magnates of the republic of letters. If on Satur- 
day last the world learnt for the first time that there are still 
persons connected with literature and art who prefer grog to 
Clos Vougeot, and * long clays ' to choice Havannahs, the world 
is in a state of appalling darkness, and a larger field is open to 
missionary enterprise than was ever anticipated even at Exeter 
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Hall. • . . ** The piece was vehemently applauded 
from begimiing to end. Success could not be more unequivocal." 

The Daily Telegraphy in its second notice, remarked : **The 
new comedy of Society , which has just been produced with so 
much ^clat, is evidently the work of a shrewd, observant writer, 
who has looked at life from his own point of view, and who prefers 
saying smart things about the weaknesses of humanity to the 
utterance of solemn homilies bewailing their existence. Those 
who demand a subtle analysis of human motives, and require an 
elaborate dissection of the various component parts of the social 
body, must seek opportunities for acquiring knowledge else- 
where ; but people who care about seeing a clever, sketchy 
picture of modem men and manners, dashed off in a spirited 
style, and giving perhaps a new view of some of the gradations 
in the social scale, may include themselves among the throng 
who nightly gather round the portals of the cheerful little 
theatre in Tottenham-street, and make sure of not coming away 
disappointed. The lower as well as the upper sections cf 
society will find some familiar features quickly to be recognised, 
and whilst the plebeian occupant of the gallery will readily 
appreciate the very intelligent humour of the comedy, the most 
aristocratic patron of the stalls will decidedly approve the moral 
lesson it enforces." 

In the part of Maud Hetherington Miss Marie Wilton had 
no scope whatever for the fund of humorous ability for which 
she was ultimately unrivalled, but she succeeded by *'the 
wealth of expression that can be coined out of a single look, and 
the effect to be obtained by a skilful employment of graceful 
gesture," in elevating a very ordinary heroine into an interesting 
young lady. 

Mr. Sydney Bancroft (as he then styled himself) was 
favourably criticised as Sidney Daryl, and John Clarke, in 
Chodd, Jan., made an emphatic success. 

But over and above the welcome generally accorded to the 
piece itself was the remarkable and unanimous praise given to 
John Hare in the character of Lord Ptarmigant. He 
received from the Press the marked and pointed notice which 
plainly showed that an interest had been aroused av;^'^ 
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from the commonplaoe recommendation meted out to the 
**eflBcient" actor, and struck the keynote of the unique 
position, which has been maintained without break or interrup- 
tion throughout a career which must have excited the generous 
envy even of his clever contemporaries. It required considerable 
ingenuity, at the same time it must have given great pleasure 
to Robertson, to create characters for one so keen, quick, and 
life-like in his acting tendencies as Hare. 

The remaining characters in Society were ably interpreted, 
and, as the Sunday Times mentioned, '*A piece better acted 
throughout has seldom of late been seen on the stage ! " 

It doed not appear that the comedy owed any of its success 
to the style of ** mounting '* plays for which the theatre was 
afterwards famous, when Robertson's influence became an 
acknowledged factor. With the exception of the "Square" 
scene, it seems, from the notice given in the Pall Mali Gazette 
of November 17th, 1865, "That it would have been more 
effective if it had been * mounted ' with a more liberal hand 
and with a better sense of the exigencies of the scenes. In a 
comedy which aims at realism, and the essential character of 
which demands vrai senMaivce, the furniture and accessories are 
of great importance. For these the author is not altogether 
accountable. Few dramatists are allowed to be stage managers, 
and one does not expect to find in Tottenham Court-road the 
elegance which Madame Vestris exhibited at the Lyceum ; but 
we may reasonably expect to see a fashionable drawing-room in 
the ' noble mansion ' of Lord Ptarmigant furnished with 
more than one chair and with a carpet of visible proportions, 
especially as there are some allusions to the wealth of the 
British nobleman." 

The Daily News also commented on the want of improve- 
ment in the scenic department, with the exception of the scene 
mentioned in the " Square." It may be taken for granted that 
on the first night of Society the " Savages " were mustered in 
force, and by their ready appreciation of the quaint and merry 
cjmicism running through the piece, and so well understood by 
them, materially helped its success. 

On every first night of one of Robertson's comedies, members 
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of the Savage Olub were freely admitted by permission of Miss 
Wilton. Once, when there arrived at the club, for the evening 
performance, free passes for a score or so of the members, one of 
them inquired whether evening dress was indispensable. '*0h dear 
no," replied Robertson. '* Come just as you are, unless, indeed, 
you prefer simple white book muslin with a rose in your hair." 

It delighted him to hear the jovial laughter of the *' Savages" 
leap up instantly responsive to the utterance of his merry 
fancies, and lead the mirth of the full house ; and they were 
truly sympathetic, not mere laughter seekers, but friends who 
delighted in his triumphs as though they were their own. 

The scene in the *' Owl's Roost," where the incident of 
borrowing the half-crown is so humorously introduced, has been 
accounted for in a variety of ways, but it never really happened, 
but was without doubt evolved from the following story once 
told in Robertson's presence at the Savage Club by a brother 
member, who was recounting an experience of his own im- 
pecunious days when, having taken his wife (with a free 
admission) to the boxes of the Adelphi Theatre, found at the 
termination of the performance that it was raining heavily, and 
the united available capital fell a little short of that required 
for a cab. ** Never mind," said the Bohemian, ** I'll go outside 
and borrow the other sixpence of the first man I happen to 
know." He rushed off to Maiden Lane, and was fortunate 
enough to find an artiste friend just about paying his weekly 
visit to his club, ** The Reunion," at the Bedford Head. He 
asked him for the loan of sixpence. *' Well," said the artiste, 
putting his hand in his pocket, '* I have one it is true, but it is 
my last." The treasure-seeker said he would find someone else. 
•*0h, no," replied the owner of the sixpence, "you needn't 
trouble, you are quite welcome, and I will go upstairs and 
borrow half-a-crown of " Thus it was in Bohemia. 

The song sung by Sidney Daryl in the Club scene was set to 
an adaption by Robertson of an old air," As Mars and Bellona," 
given in Chappel's "Old English Melodies." A burlesque 
version of this, narrating the Battle of Waterloo, was frequently 
sung at the Savage Club, with the refrain of "Cock-a-doodle- 
doo," as in the comedy. 
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Society " ran " for 150 nights in conjunction with Byron's 
ourlesque on Don Giovanni, and the two friends were 
linked once more in quite another department of the drama to 
which they had been accustomed, and those who applauded 
Robertson laughed at Byron, and they shared a substantial 
success. 

On the hundredth night Robertson sent Buckstone a private 
box, reminding him of his opinion and prophecy ! 

The original manuscript of iSociefy contains many bright and 
efifective speeches, not to be found in the version of the comedy 
published for the purposes of the Dramatic Authors* Society of 
which Robertson was then a member, and which is familiar to 
the public as a prompt copy. 

The verses of the song entitled ** Cock-a-doodle-doo " were 
considerably altered for some especial reason, but as originally 
written they are as apropos to the present time as the past. The 
first verse is intact as printed, but the second and last are 
different, as will be seen by comparison : — 

Journalistic. 

When papers speak with puff and praise, 

Of things and people nowadays, 

Of kings, quack medicine, railroads, plays. 

Old laws, inventions new ; 
Alliterative words and fuss, 
Big adjectives, terms curioti^, 
Sound, fury, what's all this to us 

But Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Amatobt. 

When woman, lovely woman sighs, 
Tou praise her form, her hair, her eyes, 
Would link your heart by tend'rest ties. 

And vow your vows are true. 
She answers with a loving kiss. 
Swears your life chiefest, highest bliss. 
And plights herself, why what's all this 

But Cock-a-doodle-doo. 
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The manuscript is dated August 12th, 1864, and was written 
at 16, Duke-street, Manchester-square, where Robertson and 
his family communed with the stars on the fourth floor, before 
removing to the little house (previously mentioned) in Gospel 
Oak. 

The universal success of Society brought Robertson work, 
money, and friends, and his order of life was now reversed, for 
'* he began to live and ceased to exist," a somewhat Irish way 
of expressing his good fortune. 

Whether or no it is an absolute fact that when Ours was 
read there was a sense of dissatisfaction on the part of many 
engaged in its intended production, need not be discussed, but 
that a feeling of doubt did exist as to its chances is certain. 
John Hare freely admits that he objected to playing Prince 
Peroviky, one of his most notable impersonations, and only 
did 80 on the assurance given him by Robertson that it would 
do him no harm and would be considered a personal favour. To 
anyone versed in matters behind the scenes it will easily occur 
to them that in a company, the composition of which may be 
technically termed *' all-round," it was not to be expected that they 
would in the case of ** parts" care to see one individual with 
the piece metaphorically *^ on his shoulders," as they did not 
quite appreciate the departures of an author whose work had 
yet to be understood, imagining they saw in the part of 
Chalcot a distinct partiality for the actor for whom it was 
written. But it was not so, and therein lay the ability of the 
author, for splendid as the part of Chalcot really is from the 
point of view of length, it does not constitute Ours a one-part 
play, but is merely the necessary pivot on which the remaining 
characters turn one after the other in delightful contrast. Read- 
ing the piece for the first time might easily mislead anyone to 
think Chalcot the **be-all-and-end-all" of Ours, but the 
truth speedily manifests itself in acting, that as far as the 
audience is concerned, the actor playing the part has all the 
hard work and but a small percentage of demonstrated approval 
until the last act, and then much of it is shared by others. 
Though the comedy was an enormous success on its production 
in Liverpool, there were those who consider that the actors, with 
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ono or two exceptions, did not exert themselves as on subse- 
quent occasions. 

It was arranged that Ours sliould have its trial trip in much 
the .same way as Society at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liver- 
pool, but with the great difference that Miss Wilton and her 
London company should replace Mr. Henderson's company. 

On August 23rd, 18G6, Robertson's second venture in the 
new type of comedy he had created for himself was produced at 
Mr. Henderson's pretty little theatre in Clayton-square, Liver- 
pool, amidst the greatest enthusiasm^ 

The Liverpool Daily Post, in a lengthy criticism, was pleased 
to say : ** Always a pleasant event to the public, the production 
of a new piece becomes doubly so to the critic when he is com- 
pelled to hail it as a welcome addition to our stock of comedies, 
and a strong confirmation of the abilities of its author. Great 
were the anticipations indulged in by the theatrical public 
regarding Ours, and we are confident everyone's expectations 
must have been realised. The performance of Mr. Robertson's 
piece last night at this house was in all respects a triumph — 
literary, histrionic and scenic." 

That the comedy was received with such favour must have 
been a great surprise to Robertson, as the account given by 
Charles Mill ward, who accompanied him to Liverpool and 
attended the rehearsals and first night, will fully bear out. He 
states : — 

*' Robertson was fearfully nervous at the rehearsals, and 
not sanguine of success. 

^' After the final rehearsal on the day of production, I 
persuaded my friend to join me in a sail on the river, and 
Clarke and Dewar readily agreed to accompany us. We accord- 
ingly took the steamer for New Brighton, and on arriving there 
proceeded to the best hotel and ordered the best dinner that 
could be provided. And how we all enjoyed that delightful 
impromptu banquet, the pleasant balcony facing the sea upon 
wliich we sat, and the exhilarating after-dinner talk I Robert- 
son was in his very best form, and no longer shaking with 
nervousness, but just as we were thinking about returning to 
the theatre he fell fast asleep. I would not have him disturbed, 
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poor fellow, so he slepc soundly until within ono hour of the 
time fixed for the commencement of the memorable perform- 
ance. It then became necesaary to arouse him, and the painful 
duty devolved upon myself. We reached the theatre just in the 
nick of time, and then it was unpleasantly evident that 
Robertson's nerves were again unstrung. 

"The theatre was crowded in every part, but Robertson 
positively refused to occupy the box the manager had reserved 
for him. He would first take a smart walk,, he said, to enable 
him to 'blow the steam off.' He must have accumulated a 
large quantity of superfluous steam, for he was fion est during 
the performance of the first and second Acts, and, although he 
had been vociferously called for by the audience, he was nowhere 
to be found. When the third Act commenced every soul in the 
theatre save the author knew that Ours was a thumping 
success. But where was Tom Robertson? Surely not still 
blowing the steam off? As we knew there would be a 
tremendous call for him when the curtain fell, we were bound 
to find the missing author dead or alive. 

" Messengers were despatched in all directions in search of 
him, and as I had frequently seen him during his nervous 
attacks, I joined in the pursuit. I dreaded the prospect of the 
play terminating before the author turned up, so I sought 
or him in the streets around the theatre. Ultimately I en- 
countered him in Bold-street, walking at a furious pace, mop- 
ping the perspiration from his brow, in evening dress, and 
bareheaded. He had been pacing the streets, * blowing off,' 
more than two hours. With great difficulty I induced him to 
return with me to the theatre, where wo foimd the last scene on. 
When the curtain fell a tremendous shout arose for the author, 
and Marie Wilton dragged him across the stage, pale as a ghost, 
as limp and flabby a specimen of a successful dramatist as one 
could wish to see." 

Notwithstanding the difference of opinion as to the '* parts " 
and the judgment of interested spectators behind the scenes, 
the acting of the piece was considered almost perfect, Mrs. 
Bancroft and Miss Louisa Moore being singled out for great 
praise by the Liverpool Mercury and Mr. Hare obtaining a 
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masnificent tribute from the Daily Post, which also paid 
distinguishing notice to John Clarke as Chalcot, Miss Sophie 
Larkin in the character of Lady Shendiyn, and Miss Marie 
Wilton as Mary Netley. 

At the Prince of Wales's Theatre, September 16th, Our$ 
was introduced to a London audience with a few alterations, 
and the same cast as in Liverpool — Frederick Young excepted — 
he playing the part of Sergeant Jones vice Fred. Dewar 1 Its 
reception is now history and Robertson's fame as a dramatist 
went up at a bound. His work was no longer treated as a 
surprise, but as a serious theme for encouragement, and the ably 
. written and exhaustive notices which appeared in all the London 
papers, led by Oxenford, welcoming the reputation being made 
by Robertson, and expressing approval of the merits of Miss 
Wiltons company and the management of her theatre, 
conclusively showed the high standard of interest taken in the 
future of all concerned. 

Robertson s love of soldiers first shows itself in OwrSy for 
nearly all his pieces contain something of a military element in 
the form of incident or character. To him the romance of love 
and honour was seen at its best when associated with a soldier's 
uniform ; and when otherwise '* there may be always traced the 
flutter of the cavalier's feather " I In the original manuscript 
Chalcot is named Draycote, Shendryn is Lysart, and Prince 
Perovsky is without a title. The general construction and 
scheme of Ovr$ is as originally designed, but the dialogue was 
evidently very carefully considered afterwards and rewritten in 
many places before production, though much might have been 
retained but for the fact, perhaps, that, though an audience 
might have laughed, it would have been thought unnecessarily 
brusque by the critics. A specimen of the scene as first written 
between Sir Alexander and Lady Shendr3m in the first Act, 
where they are supposed to be taking shelter from the rain, and 
as married people quarrelling, in contrast to the love making of 
Angus and Blanche, which takes place simultaneously, is worth 
noting : — 

Ladt S. Tou might fetch me an umbrella ! 

Sir a. I'd rather you got wet. 
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Lady S. I might catxsh cold. 

Sm A. I should be sorry for the cold that caught you — 

Ladt S. And die ! 

Sm A« Lady Lysart — don't hold out agreeable expectations 
you do not intend to realise. 

Lady S. Oh ! 

Sib a. Its only amiable, tender women who die. You're 
tough. 

Ladi S. Tough ? Such expressions ! Tough 1 As if I were 
venison. 

Sm A. I wish you were I 

Lady S. You'd eat me ? 

Sir a. No ! I'd shoot you I 

Another portion of dialogue at the commencement of the 
second Act, on the subject of marriage, takes place between the 
three ladies, Blanche, Mary, and Lady Lysart (Shendryn), and 
is not to be found in the acting manuscript, with the exception 
of a few words — still it may be read with interest as thoroughly 
Robertsonian : — 

Blanche. But if I don't want to get married ? 

Lady S. Every girl wants to get married. 

Blanche. Do they, Mary ? 

Mary. All sensible girls do. 

Blanche. For what reason ? 

Mary. That's exactly what no sensible girl ever tells ! 

Blanche. But how do you mean ? 

Mary. You are an exceptional case. You have a large for- 
tune. I am dependent. You are nineteen. I am twenty- five 
and I feel the want of some person to regulate. Men have 
their subordinates — women have their husbands. It is woman's 
mission to conquer men, and the first step to their subjugation is 
courtship. The second marriage. Any more tea ? 

Ours was always a lucky piece to managers, and Mr. Ban* 
croft has himself stated it to have been '^ a best friend." It 
failed him but once — the farewell performance at the Hay- 
market theatre. This may be partially accounted for 
by the difference in size of the theatre to which 
the players had been accustomed, and the snail's 
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pace at which it was played — the outcome of long 
familiarity and a consequent lack of vitality on the part of the 
performers. The best elastic will only bear stretching to a 
certain length, and the brightest of comedies soon becomes a 
piece of lengthened dullness long drawn out when played in a 
taken-for-granted manner. 

The crisp and conversational dialogue running through 
Ours demands a lively delivery devoid of monotone and 
replete with inflection, without which the interest wanes. This 
fact struck Boucicault on another occasion, as in a letter to 
Mr. Bancroft he speaks of *' the peculiar dislocation which 
Tom's dialogue encourages, inclines an actor to * slowdom ' of 
delivery," when referring to a desirable acceleration in the 
dialogue of Acts one and three. On its first revival at the 
Prince of Wales's Theatre, Tottenham-street, so good was the 
performance that Robertson wrote to the Bancrofts : *' For the 
first time in my life I felt grateful to the folks on the stage side 
of the footlights, and I am not given to that sort of gratitude " 
— Mr. Bancroft making a great hit in Chalcot and Miss 
Marie Wilton (Mrs. Bancroft) excelling herself as Mary Netley. 

Of all the Robertson comedies which found most favour in 
America Ov/ra took first place. Lester Wallack, to whose care 
the interests of the comedy were committed, enacted the part of 
Chalcot with the greatest possible success, and whenever the 
piece was " put up '' it was sure of a hearty reception. 

Wallack necessarily adapted it to American tastes, elaborat- 
ing the military details to a great extent. Indeed, under the 
care of Lester Wallack, Robertson's fame became as great as in 
England, and no modern English author can claim an equal 
position in the hearts and memories of those who live on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

The popularity of Ours brought Robertson all the work he 
could wish for, and he accepted orders for the Prince of Wales's, 
the Princess's, and the St. James's Theatres respectively. His 
three-act drama, entitled Shadow Tree Shafby was produced at the 
Princess's Theatre, February 6th, 1868. Written for George 
Yining and his company, it met with a fair meed of success, 
though critical opinion was very much divided. 
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In this work, Robertson had departed from his comedy style 
and given himself up to strong situations and scenic effects 
which were so realistic that whatever merit there was in the 
play itself was entirely absorbed in the praise bestowed upon 
Mr. F. Lloyds, the artist. This was followed by A Rapid T/wiic, 
a comedy in two acts, owing its origin to a French source, 
and was produced on March 2nd at the St. James's Theatre, 
then under the management of Miss Herbert. It completely 
&iled, and Robertson must have had little regard for the piece, 
as he neither retained the manuscript or kept a single reference 
to it. But he could well afford to receive this check when one 
thinks of the triumph that followed later on. In the same 
month Mr. and Mrs. German Reed were supplied by Robertson 
with a two act piece of the class associated with these popular 
entertainers, entitled A Dream in Venice. The principal part 
was enacted by John Parry, of everlasting fame, who was 
extremely well suited. The little play was a great success, 
coupled to a scene of Venice painted by John O'Connor, which 
gained for the artist the most unstinted praise. 

On April 6th, 1867, Caste, a three act comedy, was presented 
in the Prince of Wales Theatre, sacred as the birthplace of a 
play which has now become a classic, and which sot the hall- 
mark in the reputation of the author of its existence. 

True to the theory of his genius which had already enabled 
him to successfully give to the stage plays free from the incubus 
of conventionality, ho reached the level of his own ideal and 
gave to the stage for all time a play which for originality of 
treatment and life-like verisimilitude has never been surpassed. 
John Oxenford, the foremost critic of his day, in writing of 
(Jade in the Times, alludes to the value of Robertson's indi- 
viduality in these positive terms : * * An epigrammatic tendency 
which not only shews itself in the dialogue but points the 
entire fable ; a predilection for domestic pathos which is ever 
kept in check by a native abhorrence of twaddling sentimen- 
tality ; a firm, steady hand and a freedom from convention in 
the delineations of character, an eye to picturesque effects that 
arise less from the employment of accessories than from the 
arrangement of groups that are the natural result of the action 
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and a connection with the realities, which, perhaps, must not 
be too closely scrutinised, but which, to a certain extent, makes 
the stage reflect the world with more than usual accuracy — these 
are the characteristics which distinguish the best works of Mr. 
T. W. Robertson." 

The acting in Caste was worthy of the piece. Robertson had 
measured his actors to an inch. Bancroft was fitted with a part 
as "Captain Hawtree," that embraced his individual peculiari- 
ties down to the use of his eye-glass ; and how well he created 
the heavy dragoon, and has since played him, need no words of 
praise here. It was the perfection of acting, and in the highest 
sense a most artistic assumption. 

John Hare's performance of Sam Gerridge may be best 
spoken of in the words of the '* Theatrical Lounger" of the 
nitistrated Times. '* Mr. Hare, as Sam Gerridge, the honest gas- 
fitter, astounded the audience by the fidelity of his ** make- 
up," which was wonderfully life-like. This gentleman is a 
thoroughly conscientious actor in every sense of the word, and 
I stick to my prophecy that he will one day be the greatest 
ornament of the London stage." The ** Lounger" was right, and 
it is a pleasure to quote his <^inion. 

Though Frederick Tounge was by no means juvenile in 
years or appearance, which makes the efifect of his performance 
all the more wonderful, his George D'Alroy may claim this 
distinction, that it was perhaps never so well played as by him. 
Those who remember the scene with Polly Eccles in the third 
Act, when she fetches the baby, that George may see his little 
son for the first time — grow pathetic over the sympathetic 
manner which he brought to bear in his address to his baby 
boy ; but then he was a father who, Uke Robertson, adored 
children. 

There were not a few who considered Honey's marvellous 
performance of Eccles somewhat out of the picture ; but though 
he may have erred in his desire to present a perfect portrait of 
the old pot-house orator " who didn't work so much as he used 
to do, but liked to see the young 'uns at it," as Robertson told 
him, *'the faults were all on the right side." Those who saw 
him could hardly have failed to be amused and appreciative at 
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those most comical bits of character acting. Tlie wonderful 
look and extraordinary change of countenance in his first 
entrance, when, expecting to find Polly he saw Hawtree and 
D'Alroy, can never be forgotten by those who witnessed it, and 
the snatches of song intermingled with the tears of disappointed 
hopes and drunken discontentment, have never been so artistically 
delivered by any of the numerous Eccles's, who were all more 
or less excellent. 

The ** Esther Eccles " of Lydia Foote, with her expressive 
face and the exquisite pathos of a voice which brought tears to 
the eyes of all when reading the manly letter sent by Haw- 
tree, and enclosing her a cheque for thirty pounds, are 
amongst the memories wliich linger around her charming per- 
formance of Robertson's strongest heroine. The Marquise 
de St. Maur, played by that highly -accomplished actress. Miss 
Sophie Larkin, was also notable for refinement and finish, 
together with the clearness of enunciation and elocutionary 
deciuon which the part requires in the second Act wherein this 
estimable, though worldly, old lady narrates the Chronicles of 
Froissart to her anxious son. If ever there was a labour of 
love it must have been when Robertson sat down to write Polly 
Eccles, with her winsome ways and varying moods, for Marie 
Wilton. The mingling of the acting powers of which this truly 
great comedienne was possessed evidently was a supreme effort 
of his fertile brain, for he succeeded in creating a character 
embracing all the material gifts and artistic qualities combined 
in an actress whose consistent versatility earned for her the 
proud position she attained and held against all rivals. 

The popularity of Caste was, in effect, the cause of the system 
of travelling companies as against the ** stock " company then 
in existence. When Frederick Younge and Robertson made 
up their minds to send a properly organised company into the 
provinces to present Caste^ as apart from the square-peg-in-a- 
round-hole-manner to which provincial audiences were accus- 
tomed to see London successes presented, naturally caused a 
flutter in the dovecotes of the country managers, who resented 
such an innovation. Many refused to receive the company at 
all excepting on a ridiculous percentage, but were soon brought 
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to see the errors of their judgment, when, as in Bradford, the 
St. George's Hall was rented, a licence obtained, and the local 
theatre was positively empty during the visit of Caste, which 
took the country by storm. This organisation never ceased it^ 
labours in the presentation of Robertson's comedies for fourteen 
consecutive years, and was in existence seventeen years under 
the successive managements of Frederick Younge, Richard 
Younge (his brother), Frederick Craven Robertson, T. VV. 
Robertson (the dramatist's son), and later on (under a partner- 
ship agreement) of T. W. Robertson and H. A. Bruce. 

The Caste company constituted a regular school for young 
actors, and there are many who will acknowledge they owe 
much to having graduated in this company,where a high standard 
of acting was always maintained, 

Immediately after the successful production of Caste, Robert- 
son went on the Continent, visiting France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Savoy, and was away for five weeks, revelling 
in the change from the hard and continuous strain his mind had 
undergone for such a length of time ; returning in high spirits 
and invigorated health. From many letters written at this 
period, he appears to have been going into social circles outside 
the confines of Bohemia, and apparently meeting with no 
ordinary reception. He was passionately fond of music, and 
delighted in opera. In a letter dated June 26th, 1867, he 
wrote: ** Albert Levy, Campbell, Clarke and I went to the 
opera the other night to hear Patti. It was the first time I had 
ever heard her, and I thought her a wonderful artiste." 

Since his wife's death Robertson had experienced a terrible 
sense of loneliness, which he dwelt upon to many of his boon 
companions whilst considering the altered condition of his 
worldly affairs and prospects, and no one was suprised when he 
announced the news of his engagement to the niece of one of his 
sincerest well-wishers, Joseph M. Levy (of the Daily Telegraph), 
to whom he dedicated his comedy of Ours. At an evening party 
given at the house of Edward Levy (Lawson) on Christmas Eve, 
1866, Robertson became acquainted with Miss Rosetta Feist, a 
young German lady from Frankfort-on-Maine, A reciprocal 
fueling sprung up at once, and with the permission of the young 
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lady's parents they became officially engaged in the following 
August, thanks to the assistance of the Levys, who helped 
to overcome some slight objections of '* mein Herr Papa '* ! 
In a letter addressed to his future' wife, Robertson speaks 
in the most affectionate terms of the Levys generally, who 
from the day they met him were attached and affectionate 
friends. 

The second week of July, 1867, saw Robertson at Garlinge, 
a little village outside Margate, with his two children, and in 
the small farm-house called by courtesy Guildford Villa, he 
finished the drama entitled For Love, Here he would write 
most of the day at his desk in a bay window facing the sea, and 
in the evening it was his custom to walk the mile separating 
Garlinge from Margate, and spend an hour or so with his friend, 
E.P. Hingston,who managed the newly-erected Hall-by-tho-Sea 
for Messrs. Spiers and Pond. When jPorLoi'e was ready, he returned 
to town, arranged details of scenes with Tolbin, and hurried away 
in August to Nauheim-les-Bains, to visit Miss Feist and her 
family, going from thence to Baden-Baden, where, to his great 
delight, on visiting the gaming tables, he witnessed the scene 
consequent on ** the breaking of the bank " by a lucky specu- 
lator. 

While in Baden-Baden a friend wrote to Robertson, that it 
was commonly reported in London that not only was ho married 
but that the principal attraction of his bride was her power of 
being able to translate from the German ! Ho enjoyed the joke 
immensely, and repeated it with evident enjoyment. 

Returning to London on September 4th, the first circum- 
stance of note that happened was the now well-known incident 
of the piracy of Caste in America by W. J. Florence, who, after 
seeing the comedy many times in London, was actually clever 
enough to remember it nearly word for word, at least so he 
would have it thought, and wrote a manuscript of the piece, 
enabling him to anticipate the production arranged to take place 
at Wallack's Theatre. By a coincidence, Florence, who played 
D'Alroy, was the only one imperfect in the caste ! 

A lively correspondence ensued, in which Robertson's satire 
fairly worsted Florence's attempts at prevarication^ ^xtvsvi^a:^^ 
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when Florence forwarded a sum of fifty pounds, with the inti- 
mation to Robertson that he sent it *' not as a matter of fair- 
ness but rather of honour between man and man." The money 
was returned, with some very pointed references to * 'fairness and 
honour " as propounded by Mr. Florence. The author's chances 
of ever making any money by his comedy in the United States 
were quite ruined by the firm of de Witt publishing this 
bastard version, which speedily spread itself over the country 
and was played by anybody ad lib. 

Far Lave, or the Two HeroeSj the drama in three acts written 
for the New Holbom Theatre, under the management of Mr. 
Sefton Parry, was produced on October 5th. On the evening 
of production, Robertson was present at a dinner party given 
in his honour by Lionel Lawson, an uncle of Miss Feist's, 
which included Joseph M. Levy, Edward Levy (Lawson), 
Albert Levy, Campbell Clark, and Dion Boucicault, after which 
they all attended the performance. 

Li a letter written the next morning, Robertson said : ** The 
piece last night was a success, and in my opinion it will run six 
months. I may be wrong ; but I judge as I think, without 
being over-sanguine or over-despondent. The first Act went 
gloriously, the second splendidly. The third Act did not go 
well (but not so badly as the third Act of Shadow Tree Shaft\ 
still it dropped a little. We shall alter that, and then I have 
no fear of its long run." 

The cast included Henry Widdicomb, H. J. Montague, 
Charlotte Saunders, and Fanny Josephs, and William Telbin 
painted some exquisite scenery which met with universal praise, 
but the run of the piece did not quite realise the fond anticipa- 
tions of its author, who, as soon as he could conveniently leave 
London, was off to Frankfort, where he was married to Miss 
Feist at the English Consulate on the 17th of October, spending 
his honeymoon in Paris. 

Under the new rdgime Robertson's life became wholly 
changed. 

Bohemia saw but little of him as compared to the past, and 
his home ties won him away from Fleet-street to the quieter 
security of South Hampstead. He took a house in Eton-road 
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(No. 6), Haventock Hill, and there devoted himself slavishly to 
play-writing. 

Although in 1868 he produced but two pieces, the work 
he did must have been phenomenal, as the year 1869 will 
show. 

His next comedy, produced at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
London, was in four acts and entitled Play, Its great success 
was eminently due to a charming love scene, no doubt inspired 
during his stay in Baden after a visit to the '* Alte Schloss,*' a 
ruin standing on a high eminence in which ^Eolian harps had 
been placed, and also it gave an insight to English playgoers of 
scenes in connection with the gaming tables for which Baden 
was then celebrated. 

The piece was beautifully acted by Marie Wilton, Lydia 
Foote, Mrs. Leigh Murray, Hare, Bancroft, H. J. Montague, 
and WiUiam Blakeley, and the scenery by Hawes Craven was 
also highly commented on. 

The run extended to one hundred and six nights, being in* 
terrupted by the heat, which Mr. Bancroft, in his published 
'* Reminiscences," reminds his readers was almost tropical. 

The only other piece written in 1868 was Passion Flotoers, a 
drama in three acts, adapted from the French. This was 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Hull, October 28th, with his 
sister, Madge Robertson, in the principal part, but it failed to 
meet with any great success. 

In this year Miss Herbert, the then lessee of the St. 
James's Theatre, desired Robertson to supply her with a Christ- 
mas novelty of a fanciful description, but he was too full of work 
to be in a position to accept, and strongly recommended her to 
entrust his friend, W. S. Gilbert, with the commission, in whose 
capacity for dramatic writing he had a great belief, having pre- 
viously strongly urged Sothem to give Gilbert a chance at the 
Haymarket. This, however, did not come to pass. Acting on 
Robertson's suggestion. Miss Herbert came to terms with 
Gilbert, and he wrote his first piece, entitled Dulcamara^ a 
burlesque on the Elisir d^ Amove, So what Byron did for Robert- 
son the latter did for Gilbert, and in neither instance was good 
judgment proved to have been better formed. 
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The rapid succession of new plays &«m Ro1»ert8on's pen in 
1869 caused considerable wonder to those who took an interest 
in such matters. 

On January 14tb, at the Haymarket Theatre, Home, a 
comedy in three acts, written especially for E. A. Sothem, was 
a conspicuous success — as much due to author as actor. The 
piece was an adaptation from Augier's VAveiiturihe 
8othem excelled himself in the leading part of Colonel White, 
and played the piece continually during his lifetime. 

The character of the adventuress, Mrs. Pinchbeck, was 
played by Miss Ada Cavendish, and the cast included Chippen- 
dale and Compton, who were alike good in their respective r6le$. 
Home ran nearly the entire season. 

At the Prince of Wales's Theatre, London, two nights after, a 
new comedy in four acts, entitled School, was produced with 
phenomenal success — a success which was repeated in its repro- 
ductions. Although Robertson acknowledges his indebtedness 
to a German source, Benedix's AschenbrUdel there is very 
little in School that is not original. Play and players were alike 
the success of the season, and Marie Wilton's Naomi Tighe, 
Bancroft's Jack Poyntz, and Hare's Beau Farintosh are 
historical performances. 

Much of this comedy was written in the summer of 1868. 
Robertson's son **Tommy" was at boarding school a short distance 
from home, and he would often call round in the afternoon and 
take his boy for a walk, asking him what answers he would give 
to certain questions if he wished to be mischievous. Many of 
the answers to Dr. Sutcliffe's queries in the examination scene 
were obtained in this way, and the astronomical answers given 
by Bella were both supplied by '* Master Tom," who received in 
payment various sums varying from sixpence to two shillings. 
During these strolls through Belsize Park towards Hampstead, 
Robertson would talk to his son as if he were an old friend, 
recounting stories of his early life from boyhood to \nanhood, 
and particularly impressing on him that if he in his turn drifted 
into theatrical tendencies that his father would have nothing to 
do with him, but that ho might struggle for himself. On the 
other hand, should he fall in with his father's views as to his 
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future, he should never want his aid or help. Unfortunately 
for ** Tommy " his father died ere he could profit by his counsel 
and advice, and in the natural course of events he ** drifted." 

A month after his London productions, Robertson went 
down to Liverpool to rehearse his four act drama entitled My 
Lady Clara, with Herr Bandmann, in the dual rdle of father 
and son, and his wife, well-known as Miss Milly Palmer, in the 
title r6le. The piece was presented at the Alexandra Theatre 
on February 22nd, and scored an immediate success. On 
March 27th it was produced under the altered title of Dreams, 
at the Gaiety Theatre, London, and ran for over ninety nights, 
the principal characters being played by Alfred Wigan, John 
Clayton, Robert Sinclair, Rachel Sanger, and Madge Robert- 
son. 

The Lady Clara of Madge Robertson was a delightful per- 
formance, and John Clayton made his first success as Lord 
Mountforestcourt. Alfred Wigan was not so successful as to 
receive unqualified criticism in the parts of father and son, and 
why the author required the two characters to be played by one 
actor is still a question of wonderment, for there is not the 
slightest reason why it should not have been cast otherwise, there 
being no reference to points of resemblance in plot or dialogue. 
A capital scene between two old men — one a Duke and the other 
an old servant — in which the pair talk on a perfect ground of 
equality of the days gone by, was deliciously acted by John 
Maclean and Joseph Eldred, and gained for each the heartiest 
recognition. 

Many opinions were expressed by chroniclers as to Robert- 
son's want of success away from the Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
drawing from John Hollingshead a letter which appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph : — 

"THE LATE T. W. ROBERTSON AND * DREAMS.' 

** To the Editor of the ' DaUy Telegraph,' 

" Sir, — In many of the obituary notices of the lamented Mr. 
Robertson, the writers have assumed that he failed as a drama- 
tist in every other theatre except the Prince of Wales's. This 
is not true as far as the Gaiety is concerned. His drama of 
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Dreams was played here for ninty-Bix nights to receipts that 
most managers would consider excellent. Mr. Robertson, let 
me say, was the most liberal and amiable dramatic author I have 
had to deal with. He consented readily to any managerial 
alteration likely to increase the popularity of his drama, and 
freely acknowledged any such service rendered him. — 
Yours, etc. 

*'JOHN HOLLINOSHEAD. 

** Gaiety Theatre, February 6th, 1871." 

The comic drama, entitled ^ ft eoc/i of Promise, which would 
be more properly described as ** a farcical comedy," was most 
successfully produced at the Globe Theatre, April 10th, 1869. I 

Some excruciatingly funny acting on the part of Miss Maggie 
Brennan and John Clarke helped to secure for it the favourable 
reception it received. The eccentric part of Phillip was 
originally meant for Sothem, who never had an opportunity of 
trying it, and when Sefton Parry, the manager of the Globe 
Theatre, went to Robertson for a comic piece, with Sothem's 
consent he finished it for Clarke. There were two other pieces 
written for Sothem and never produced, viz., Fost Haste, a 
farcical comedy in three acts, and Which is It, a ''piece of 
extravagance " in two acts. 

In the last-named, he fore-shadowed, in a speech spoken by 
Sothem as ''himself," the growing tendency of people to 
"adopt the stage." 

The dialogue is supposed to take place between Sothem and 
the landlady of a small hotel. He has come down to a small 
country town to play for the benefit of the daughter of an old 
friend, but on the journey has lost the costumes and wigs neces- 
sary for the performance. 

SoTHEBN. I dont mean to play to-night. 

Mrs. Thboddlb (landlady). No I 

SOTHBBK. Nol 

Mss. Troddlb. Why not? 

SoTHESN. I haven't a rag to my back except what I stand 
up in, all my costumes are in (" action of swimming ") the river 
— all my wigs 
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I\Ii:-. Tii\:'^\^i^\.i: { iiit' rri'i'fiiuj). La! Do you wear wigs ? 

S<»iiiEKN. Yea I (aside^ Sadoyou! 

Mrs. Throddle. La ! Mr. Sothem. I do so well remem* 
ber seeing you on the stage at the Haymarket, that night I 
went in with the order you gave me. I do so love a play—when 
I go in with an order. 

SoTHERN. Yes — many people like that way of getting in— 
as a rule they prefer it. 

Mrs. Throddle. But I should never have thought you 
would have come down to act here — the place is so small. 

SoTHERN. I know ! I only came down to act for Miss Chep- 
stow's benefit. You see I knew her father. He was an old 
friend of mine, a very good fellow. Well one day he died, 
leaving a widow and a large family— when good fellows die 
— they generally do die — they always leave widows and 
large families. Its a rule ! And they leave em totally 
unprovided for — that's another rule ! Well, this girl Clara » 
who is the eldest, came upon the stage. When people 
can do nothing else they come upon the stage — that's 
another rule ! 

A short comedietta, entitled Dublm Bay, the rights of which 
had been disposed of in early days, was produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, by John Knowles, the then lessee, 
with some success, on May the 18th. 

The next comedy from Robertson's pen, produced in 1869, 
was Progressy in three acts, adapted from Victorien Sardou's Les 
Ganaches. Although played at the Globe on the 18th September, 
with Henry Neville, John Billington, Charles Collette, John 
Clarke, Lydia Foote, and Mrs. Stephens, in the cast, it was 
written specially to order for Buckstone and the Haymarket 
Company. When Robertson read it to Buckstone, the cele- 
brated comedian looked aghast, saying, **My God, they are all 
old people in it ? " " Why not ? " said Robertson, * * I've written 
a play for your company." It can be easily called to mind that 
at that time the principals of the Haymarket company con- 
sisted of Buckstone, Howe, Chippendale, Compton, Braid, 
&c., and none of them were very young in years. Bunny- 
thome was meant for Buckstone, and Bob Bunnythome for 
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Buckstone's boh, who was then making hlB first appearance. 
But Buckstone was very angry with Robertson, and refused it. 

Progress was very well received, but nearly ruined on the first 
night by the mistaken performance of Bob Bunny thome. It was 
somewhere about this time that the symptoms of coming illness 
began to shew themselves in a marked degree. Fits of sneezing 
lasting for a long while would quite exhaust Robertson after 
rising early in the morning, leaving him in a nervous and 
irritable condition. He had accepted a contract from Benjamin 
Webster for a drama for the Adelphi Theatre, and there can 
be no doubt that the value of his work was sadly interfered with 
by the constitutional weakness of the heart's action, which 
slowly and insidiously made life almost unbearable. 

The desire to be at work and the necessity for physical rest 
preyed upon his sensitive mind, and the reception of his five 
act drama, entitled The Nightiivgalef produced January 16th, 
1870, at the Adelphi Theatre, which has been described by Mrs. 
Bancroft in her personal reminiscences of Robertson perhaps too 
graphically, as in the memory of her own bad state of health 
she appears to forget the shadow of death hovering over her old 
friend, must have been a terrible blow to him. There is no 
doubt the drama was badly acted, whatever merit it was 
deficient in, and the tenderness of the author's methods was 
perfectly out of accord with the tastes of an Adelphi audience. 
It was a venturesome act on Robertson's part to accept the 
responsibility of writing for so traditional a house as the 
Adelphi Theatre ; and great actor as was Benjamin Webster, 
his day for the creation of new characters was then almost 
gone. 

Between the months of January and May,' 1870, Robertson's 
health was the cause of the gravest anxiety to his family and 
friends. Among the numerous letters of good wishes sent to 
cheer him up, one from the genial editor of Puiich was pre- 
served with a few others : — 

** Hale Lodge, Edgware, 
Middlesex. 

** My Dear Tom, — I am sorry to hear such bad accounts of 
you, the only bad accounts you have, judging by your success, 
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and I only hope that its nothing more than what by care and 
rest may be entirely got rid of. You can afford to rest, and a 
six months' tour would set you up again and make you hurl 
comedies by cart-loads at us on your return. Come and take a 
house near here ; there's a cottage near a plantation twixt this 
and Hendon, with stables (no horses), a i^2, and lots o' 
things better! within easy distance of town, about seven 
miles' drive to Regent-street, and 20 minutes by rail. 
There's an idea for you and Mrs. Robertson 'cum multis 
chickibus.' 

*' Hoping to hear of you as soon as 'little all right, '—I am 
yours, 

"F. C. BUBNAND." 

M. P., the last of the series of comedies produced at 
the Prince of Wales's Theatre, was presented on the 23rd 
April, 1870. It met with the usual successs attending 
all his works at this little Comedie Fran^aise, gladdening 
the heart of the sick author, who still continued to 
write, notwithstanding all remonstrances. He was too ill 
to be present at the performance, the only production 
he had not personally superintended, and it must have 
been a gratifying circumstance to him to know his comedy 
was safe in the hands of those who then understood him 
so well. 

Memorable performances in this comedy were the Ruth 
Deybrooke of Carlotta Addison, the Dunscombe Dunscombo 
of John Hare, the homy-handed Skoome of Addison, and the 
Cecilia of Marie Wilton. 

The other characters were sketchy and did not give oppor- 
tunities of much prominence. 

Mention has been made that Robertson had an idea for a 
comedy to follow M, P., entitled Faith, and bearing some 
similitude to the Vicar of Wakefield, but no details of this 
intention were left behind. 

Two elaborate suggestions for comedies were found in his 
handwriting for the Prince of Wales's Theatre, one entitled 
Passions and the other headed Political Comedy. 
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Passions (A Brigand comedy), waa sketched out in complete 
form for a four-act play as follows : — 



Ghabaoters : 

The Prince (Pride) 

Artist {AmUtion) 

Brigand Chief {Gain) 

Saturday B« viewer 

Carbiners. 

Brigands. 

The Princess (Love) 

PAQUITA (Love) 

Saturday Reviewer's* Wife^JTo^red.) 



Hare. 

COOHLAN. 

Bancroft. 
Clarke. 



Acrr I. ... 
Act II. ... 
Act III.... 
Act rv. ... 



In the Mountains. 

The Artist's Studio. 

The Crypt. 

The Retreat on the Mountains. 



A very satirical vein runs through it in the shape of a 
journalistic character, the Saturday Reviewer, who is pro- 
jecting a newspaper to be called the Sunday Shiink^ 
containing all ''This Weeks Envy, Hatred, MaHce, and 
Uncharitableness. " 

Whether it was to be treated on a comic or serious style is 
not intimated, but in the third Act he is brought in by the 
brigands whom he has betrayed, his clothes taken from him, his 
hair cut off — disgraced and turned out of the band. 

The general motive of the piece is indicated by the title. 

The notes for the Political Comedy^ are contained on five 
pages of manuscript — the most prominent character being a 
philosophical M.P. of the John Stuart Mill type, who is made 
to say, ** I am earnest man — ^I feel deeply on every subject ! " 

When married he is to take instructions from his wife as to 
notices of motion to be given in the House of Commons ! 

To the horror of his wife he makes a speech against Female 
Sufifrage, and when tackled by her on the subject replies : 

** I have saved my country. I stand upon my feelings as a 
member of this House." 

Wife. Wait till I get you home I 

M. P. Madam ! Near to this is Westminster Hall. In. 
Westminster Hall is the Divorce Court, 
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Wife. Divorce — for what ? 

M. P. For cruelty and non-desertion. 

The piece is full of Robertsonian contrasts of character and 
distinction. In the contemplated dialogue there is also an 
amusing episode between a father — a severe Radical — and an 
inquiring daughter. 

Dauohteb. All men are equal ? 

Radical. Yes. 

Daughter. One as good as another ? 

Radical. Tes. 

Daughter. John, the coachman, as good as you ? 

Radical. Yes. 

Daughter. Then why don't you drive him ? (Exit) 

It is quite a matter of conjecture, but it would seem that the 
Political Comedy was the latest idea, from the fact of the 
members of the Prince of Wales's company, as constituted in 
M.P,y being mentioned by name, Mrs. Bancroft and Carlotta 
Addison being familiarly spoken of in the MSS. as* 'Marie" 
and*'Lotty." 

The comedy, which had been in hand for some time, with a 
part specially designed for Sothem, and entitled Birth, was 
produced at the New Theatre Royal, Bristol, October 5th, 
1870. 

Sothem had a capital part, of which he was very much 
enamoured ; but the reception of the piece in the town it was 
tried before its intended production at the Haymarket Theatre 
was of so unsatisfactory a nature that Sothem trembled for its 
fate in London, and it was resolved to await Robertson's return 
to health, that he might make necessary alterations ; but be died 
ere they could be fulfilled. 

Birth was a bright and witty piece of writing, with a mad 
motive embodied in So them's character of Jack Randal. The 
author had written a serious play, in which he cynically and 
deliberately placed a character to hold it up to ridicule It was 
a hazardous thing to do ; but then the curiosities of dramatic 
surprises were always looked for in Sothem 's productions, and 
hence the piece. 

Both were very upset at the result of th\& ^x^YvxckSCiV'> %J^ 
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high anticipations had been built up, particularly by Sothem, 

who wrote : — 

'* Leicester, 

"Dear Tom,— I*ve read the comedy, and like it greatly. 
, . . . Send me books as soon as you can, as I cannot begin 
to study till you've made the alterations you name. If I might 
suggest, I would say give me a few of your telling lines thro* 
other's conversation. I mean, don't let me .(whilst on the 
stage) be much of a listener. — Ever yours, E. A. S." 

A few days after, in another letter, he says : ** I'm sure you 
will be glad to know that the more I re&d -Birth the more sure 
do 1 feel of its success.' 

A characteristic note from Sothem written on the back of 
an envelope is dated Liverpool, November 5th, in reply to a 
letter from Robertson, who was then dangerously ill, and very 
much troubled at the unfavourable reception of Birth : — 

•* Dear Tom, — So very sorry you're ill again. D n'the 

alterations. Don't worry about them till you're better, and 
when you are, write me another piece, and after that another 
and another.— Ever yours, S." 

Sothem knew the critical condition of Robertson's health, 
and kept up a continual correspondence in the hope of dis- 
tracting his mind. Underneath the somewhat erratic and 
practical joking exterior which Sothem presented to the general 
public was to be found the most truly sentimental and generous 
nature. With Henry Irving and J. L. Toole his memory shares 
the proud distinction that friendships formed in early pro- 
fessional days were not to be swamped by the swift tide of 
success which has flowed strongly in their direction, unlike the 
many, who, in their somewhat unlooked for and accidental 
prosperity, often emulate the example of the historical beggar- 
on-horseback, forgetful of the kindly words spoken and helping 
hands extended at that heart-breaking period in most actors' 
careers when things seem hopeless ; but alas ! gratitude is a 
debt which is seldom paid. 

In the month of December, 1870, Robertson's malady became 
80 pronounced that by the advice of his doctor, George Bird, of 
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Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, it was decided that he should 
winter in Torquay — as the weather in London was extremely 
unsettled and antagonistic to his complaint ; so, on Wednesday, 
December 29th, he left town, taking with him a valet named 
Hayland, who had been especially recommended as a sick man's 
attendant, arriving in the Devonshire watering-place to find 
the weather as bad as that which he had left behind him — the 
cold being intense, and snow never ceasing to fall. 

He wrote to his wife, whose long anxiety had made her ill, 
and whose devotion to him was a subject on which he fondly 
lingered. ** Still I am better, the air is lighter, and I seem to 
breathe more freely. ... In your reply to this let me 
know how you are — and Maud and Tommy and the baby. It 
seems years since I left London. Of course I have no news. 
The London morning newspapers get here at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. Has the baby expressed any opinion as to my 
absence ? Did you give the two children the half-crowns I pro- 
mised them. ** Hayland is going to have his hair cut.^' I am very 
hungry. Torquay is in Devonshire. I was quite warm the 
whole journey. The guard was amiable ; I gave him two 
shillings. The station here is a mile from the town. I 
think I shall be very dreary to-morrow. God bless you 
all.— Tom." 

To picture Robertson away from the family he loved so well 
— in a strange place alone with his thoughts and sick unto 
death ; hoping against hope, though surely conscious of his 
approaching end — the clear and vivid intellect being stifled by 
decaying nature, is but a sorry task ! Battle as he would, he 
was wearying of it all, though trying to bear it cheerfully, as 
the following letter to his wife will show : — 

'* Royal Hotel, Torquay, 
** Jan. 1st, 1871. 

**My Own Darling, — My first letter this year is addressed 
to you. Of course I have received all your letters. First for 
myself. I have not been so well since this morning at eight — 
it is now 3 p.m. I think I am going through the process of 
acclimatisation. The weather is warmer, but & liU\^ ^^>SS« 
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Nothing like London fog. I have written to Dr. Bird by this 
post. 

^^Hayland has had his hair c\U! I am of opinion that Tor- 
quay will do me a great deal of good — in time. The climate is 
wonderful, notwithstanding the filthy weather. At the present 
moment it is thawing. 

**You cannot conceive the desolation of my life here. I 
have no one — ^have spoken to no one. It seems to me I am in 
a lighthouse, and alone ! 

**4.30. I have just returned from a drive in an open 
carriage. The air delightful, though cold. The drive has done 
me a little good — a beautiful place this — reminding me of 
Ventnor. ... I am sorry to hear about those infernal 
water-pipes again. Please send me the Era^ when you get it 
to-morrow. 

*' Hayland has had his hair cut ! In the morning I shall go to 
look after lodgings. There is an opening for that sort of thing 
close to the hotel. 

•* What with the baby and Maud and Annie and the water- 
pipes, you cannot miss me so much as I miss you. I don't know 

what the d 1 1 shall do next week. The solitude is awful. 

My only recreation is to have my back rubbed, and that palls 
after the second dozen passes. Kiss my darling baby for me, 
and my dear Maud and Tommy when you see him. I don't 
know that I have anything more to tell you, except that 
Hayland has had his hair cut ! This hotel is a good one, and 
I am well waited on — I fear that it is dear. In a day or so I 
hope to get into lodgings, and then we can arrange about your 
coming. I am sure it would do anybody good, for the climate 
here is not of the same country as in London. This — the last 
three days — is the first winter they have had yet ; so now, my 
darling, good-bye. Good bless you all. — Affectionately yours, 

** Tom. 

** P.S. — Did I mention to you that Hayland has had his 

oh yes! I did." 

After a fortnight's stay in Torquay, which did him more harm 
than good notwithstanding the fancy that the change was 
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beneficiid, he determined to return to London. Never will his 
home-coming be forgotten by those were present. How altered 
^e was ! His kind face bore the traces of mental worry and 
want of rest — ^though the eyes sparkled as of yore. He could 
hardly walk up the steps to the front door, so difficult was his 
breathing — having to stay on each step for a while, at the same 
time doing his utmost to pass it all ofif with jokes at Tommy's 
expense. There were some dozen steps to mount, and it was 
fully fifteen minutes ere he entered the house for the last 
time ! A curious incident happened on this eventful evening — 
ominous in a superstitious sense and the last of a succession of 
coincidences. It is a well-known fact that on the first nights of 
Society J Ours, and Caste, a dog followed Robertson home on 
each occasion, and nothing would induce him to turn them 
away, and when the brougham containing Robertson stopped at 
the house it was pointed out that a dog had foUowed them from 
the station. Robertson took it as a happy omen, and directed 
it should be fed ; but it declined to enter the house, and stayed 
in the front garden, where, after howling, it was found to have 
left its food untouched ! 

Immediately on his return to London, War was produced at 
the St. James's Theatre. It was the last play he ever wrote, 
and its production was awaited by Robertson with feverish im- 
patience, as it had neither the benefit of his presence at re- 
hearsals or the style of stage-management which his pieces 
demanded. No one who was present at the first performance, 
on January 16th, 1871, can ever forget the scene at the theatre. 
Produced. at the time of the Franco-Prussian War party feeling 
ran high, and the ridiculous attempts of a M. Nertann, a French 
actor of large proportions dressed in a tight fitting uniform, to 
command the respect of his audience, together with the long 
waits between the acts and the general want of sympathy with 
the author, b better imagined than described. Against Robert- 
son's wishes the management had announced it as a comedy 
when in reality it was a drama, and this was the cause of severe 
and audible comments at the fall of the curtain. Robertson 
had arranged to have the reception of the piece sent to him 
after each act, but knowing the truth womVOl not ^^^)c^^ \^ \j^^ 
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to him if unsuccessful, and anticipating disaster, he had sent his 
son to be one of the party occupying the box set aside for his 
representatives. The next morning and during the daily visit 
which Tommy paid to his father — Robertson insisting on his 
boy coming home every day from the neighbouring boarding- 
school for the purpose of seeing him — he drew from him the 
whole description of the behaviour of the audience and their 
remarks. 

After hearing it all he lay back on his pillow and said with 
a sigh, ** Ah, Tommy, my boy, they wouldn't have been so hard 
if they could see me now. I shan't trouble them again." And 
taking the boy's hand in his with a look of mingled sorrow and 
affection, was silent for a few minutes whilst tears trickled down 
the faces of both. 

Sothem wrote to Robertson on January 19th : — 

** I saw War the first night. Having stupidly neglected to 
obtain seats in time I went into the gallery and couldn't get 
out again, or I would, for it was sickeningly hot and beastly. 
They foolishly gave out the report that every seat was gone, 
and afterwards I and lots of others found out there was lots of 
room in the D.C. 

'*The first Act was charming, and all looked like a great 
success ! The gallery was full of well-dressed people, and the 
universal feeling was 'It's a go ! ' The religious tone, &c., of 
the second Act obviously annoyed a great many, and they talked 
80 loudly near me I could not follow the story except by the 
action. Between ourselves, with two or three exceptions it was 
d d badly acted, for the third Act, naturally played, ought 
to have been very pretty and effective." 

It became painfully apparent to those around that there was 
no hope of recovery, though by the skill of his good doctor 
Robertson experienced great relief from the bronchial affection 
which harassed his otherwise exhausted frame. To Dr. George 
Bird is due a place of honour in these pages for the unremitting 
care and attention which he bestowed on his suffering patient, 
for his treatment was certainly the means of prolonging Robert- 
son's life for weeks. That Robertson had an idea of ultimate 
recovery cannot be true, for he often spoke of coming death to 
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his son, and on the morning of the day which saw his earthly 
sojourn close Tommy visited his father as usual between twelve 
and two o'clock, and the parting was most heart-breaking, even 
the stem valet being affected. Robertson's last words to his son 
are still treasured ; ** Good-bye, my boy, and God bless you. 
Come and see me to-morrow. If I don't speak to you, don't be 
frightened, and don't forget to kiss your father." Days before 
his death he seemed to become more handsome, and on the fatal 
day the expression in his face was of another world. At half- 
past five o'clock in the evening of Friday, February 3rd, 1871, 
whilst sitting in his high-backed chair, the spirit of Robertson 
fled from its mortal home. Hearing a slight noise, his valet, 
who was in the inner room, hurried out to see Robertson's head 
fall gently on his breast, and carefully placing him again in an 
upright position found that he had died peacefully. 

In one single moment Death had robbed a loving wife of a 
devoted husband, three children of the most a£fectionate 
father, and the sphere which he had adorned of a bright 
character, against whom the rolling-stone of hearsay had 
gathered nought, nor the finger of scorn pointed for any act. or 
deed unworthy of the name of gentleman— who, in Robert- 
son's own words, ** should not only be without fear but without 
reproach." As he lay in his coffin he looked in reality as if he 
were sleeping. A ruddy glow had overspread the hitherto white 
skin, the muscles of the face had relaxed, and a happy smile 
seemed to imply he had at last reached that Elysium of Rest 
for which he had pined so long. There are unhappily few now 
to remember the sad day when so many of his friends met at 
6, Eton-road, to pay the last duties to his memory. The coffin, 
covered with wreaths, lay in the midst of the silent chamber 
which had enclosed his sufferings. It must have struck those 
assembled that it was by no means repugnant to the scene, that 
in a chair in the comer there remained two toys — Punch and 
Judy puppets — with which he had whiled away the hours, 
amusing his baby-daughter Rosy. There they were limp and 
lifeless, as if they also had died in sympathy with him who had 
so oft enlivened those present by infusing them with his own 
lively nature so kindly and gentle withal. OiVj^xi \l^ >^oa»\» 
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chamber rung with the joyous shouts of the baby at the antics 
of **Mr. Punch and Mrs. Judy," just as grown men and women 
have applauded the ever-ready jests of his characters at the 
little theatre in Tottenham-street. 

He was buried, in the presence of a huge concourse of people, 
at Abney Park Cemetery on February 9th, in the same place 
containing the remains of his first wife ; and probably never 
around an open grave were more of manly tears shed than 
around that of Tom Robertson, whose death at the early age 
of forty-two years seemed almost cruel. 

The chief mourners were his brother, Edward Robertson, 
J. Feist (his father-in-law), W. H. Kendal (his brother-in-law), 
his son Tommy, Tom Hood, Tom Archer, Dion Boucicault, 
S. B. Bancroft, Andrew Halliday, John Hare, Edward Draper, 
E. C. Barnes, and Dr. Bird. 

All the obituary notices which appeared in the newspapers 
and periodicals contained sincere and heartfelt expressions of 
sorrow at the early demise of Robertson, and Tom Hood, one 
of his dearest and best friends, thus wrote of him in the joking 
weekly, of which he was editor, and to which so many kindred 
spirits were attached. Truly was the little paper christened 
*'Fun ** when one thinks of the nature of its contributors ! 

**Thb Late T. W. Robebtson. 

^*It is a very painful task to add another beloved name to the 
already too large obituary which records the losses this paper 
and those connected with it have sustained. Mr. Robertson 
was for a long time — until indeed his well-deserved success as a 
dramatist left him no time to devote to periodical literature — a 
regular contributor to these columns. The fame of his comedies 
has eclipsed to some extent the reputation he won by the clever 
magazine- work in which he was at first engaged. But the 
founder of our modem school of comedy can afibrd to let the 
minor renown pass ; his claims on the love and gratitude of the 
public require no augmentation. 

** When we consider how poor and trite our language is, we 
scarcely dare to try and put words to the grief which we, his 
friends, feel at the death of one we all loved and were so proud 
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of. We had watched his courageous struggle in the old days, 
had rejoiced in his triumphs, and were aware of the undeveloped 
powers, which, had he been spared a few years longer, would 
have won him a yet higher position as a dramatist, and we have 
known the long and severe suffering from which he has been 
released. He goes to his grave regretted by the public at large ; 
but loved and lamented by his private friends with a depth and 
intensity it would be idle to attempt to utter." 

With these eloquent phrases written from the heart we will 
leave the memory of Robertson to those readers who, though 
they can never know the man, may still learn to love his work, 
for the beautiful thoughts contained therein are but a reflection 
of the man himself. 



Finis. 
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(Produced at New Theatre Boyal, BrUtol, bth Octobery 1870.) 



CAST 
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Jack Randall 
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Dick 

Tom 

Harry 

The Lady Adeliza 

Sarah Hewitt 
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Acrr L 
The Factory. — In the Valley ! Exterior of Office, — Morning. 
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Act hi. 
The Keep.— In the Depths HI Ivy-covered Ruins, — Night. 



Modem Costumes, Time of Representation^ two howrs and 

a quarter. 
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ACT I. 

Scene 1. — The exterior of the office o/'Paul Hewitt's works. 
A waU crosses the hack of the stage^ in which are large 
green wooden gates c, like folding-doors, . Wall down 
R.H., containing small gate. On L.H. an office, built 
chiefly of glass, from which a verandah and pillars, 
ornamented with creepers, is huUt out on stage. Door 
L.H., leading into office under verandah; tables, ttvo or 
three garden chairs, and a Davenport, A table, with 
tumblers and decanter of water. On stage, a carpet, 
painted like gravel. The whole looking new. On the 
cloth, high chimneys, hills, a wood. The cattle on a/n 
eminence. 



Wall. 



0. DOOB. 



Wall. 




Enter Paul, letters in his hand, fdlowed by 
Stanton, a clerk, b.d. 
Paul. This for Mr. Carter (giving letters, dbc), that for 
Mr. Swayne. 

Stan. And about the order from Tipps and Co. ? 

Paul. Ask my sister. 

Stan. And young Delve's design for \ 
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Paul. Ask my sister. Is everything ready for the 
friend we expect to-day ? • 

Stan. Yes. Miss Sarah saw to that. 

(noise udtltout, B.; murmurs) 

Paul. What's that? 

Stan. It's the Duke. 

Paul. Crazy old vagabond ! What does he want here ? 

Stan. Oh, nothing — but to make himself disagreeable. 
He came into the yard, and began sneering and jeering, 
and one of the boys threw a cinder at him, and he 
threatened to shoot him. 

Paul. Has he got his gun then ? 

SfAN. Yes; and the men got round him, and Billy 
Purvis wanted to fight him. 

Paul. I'll have no fighting here This is a factory, not 
a Fives* court. I particularly desire that no one employed 
here meddles with anyone belonging to the Castle. Send 
the old rufiian off the premises. (Exit Stanton, r.d.) 

Paul, (bitterly) The Castle ! Another month, and the 
affair will be settled ; and they will be — gone, (ivith sadness) 
I must forget them, though they will not forget me. 

(Exit Paul, l.h.d.) 

Murmurs unthout. Go out ! Turn him out ! Get 
out, (fee. The DuKK appears at door r., m^nncing 
Dick, Tom, Harry, and Forgemen, wlio fdlow 
hiniy with the butt end of his gun, 

Duke, (an old man of seventy, in velveteen coaty and 
red tvaistcoat, high gaiters, white luiir, and long moustaches, 
aJlso white; his manner soldier-like, distinguished, and 
haugJUy ; his attire, poor, but not ragged : a picturesque, 
bronzed figure) I'll go when I please. I'm only used to 
receive orders from gentlemen — not from such as you ! 

Dick. Mr. Paul says you're to leave the works. 

Duke, (u^ith contempt) Mr. Paul ! 

Dick. Yes. What have you got to say again him ? Go 
out ! (the Duke holds up his gun) You murdering 
thief — would you dare to fire ? Take the gun from him, 
lads. 

Th^ gun is seized frcym th^ Duke. Tlie Forgemen 
siirround him, lie is thrown on tlie ground. At 
this moment enter Jack Randall, door r. He 
knocks aside two or three m^i^ and stands over 
Duke. 
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Jack. What are you about ? Twenty to one. 
Tom. Who are you? {th€ Duke Hsph) 

Jack. Not much. Only a man — but I am tJiat, What 
are you 1 

FoRGEMEN. Smash him ! Get out ! 

As they are about to httstle Jack, Sarah a2y2>cars 
at L.D. 

Sarah, {on threshold) What's all this ? 

FoRGEMEN. {quieted) Miss Sarah ! 

Jack. Sarah ! That must be Paul's sister ! 

Enter Paul, l.h.d. 

During this the Duke hears hiiaself with great 
dignity, and shows no sign of fear, Paul enters^ 
and passes Sarah. 

Mob. Sarah. 

DuKS. Dick. 

Paul. 
Jack. 

Paul. What is this ? 

Dick, {his face to Paul ; his hack to Jack and the 
Duke) It's that murdering vagabond. 
Paul. Which murdering vagabond ? 
Dick, {seizing Jack, and hringing him to the front) 
This. 

Jack. Me! 
Paul. My dear Jack. 

Jack. Paul. {they shake hands) 

Paul, {crossing to the Duke) How is it, Duke, that 
you will continue to. insult my men ? They never insult you. 
Duke. They do ! Their very presence is an insult. 

Pitch him out ! 

Chuck him in the cinder heap. 

Break his neck. 
Jack. Fine old fellow ! Is he mad, or only a patriot ? 

{to Paul) 

Paul, {taking the Duke's gun from Foroemen, and 
returning it to him; the Duke does not take it) Now 
leave the works ! 

(fhe Duke tndicatea that he ^oUl uol %lvr^ 



Dick. \ 

Tom. \ {togetJier) - 

Harry. 
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Dick. ) ( With a sound thrashing — 

Tom. > (together) < With sore bones — 
Harry. \ ( After a moulding. 

Paul. Silence ! I'm master here. 
Tom. We won't be insulted. 

FORGEMEN. No. 

Surrounding the DuKE. Factory bell rings, A 
pause. 

Paul, {after looking at his watch) Dinner ! 

FoRGEMEN. Dinner ! 

Jack. And beer. (Forgemen paitse) At my expense. 

(the Forgemen go off, r.d.) 



DUKB. 



Paul, 



JaO^ 



S^m 



s. 



Jack. I thought the beer would settle them. One glass 
of " bitter " makes the whole world kin. 

Paul. Now, Duke, take your gun, and here are five 
shillings, (qffering them ; the Duke refuses) 

Duke. I only take money from my master, as you from 
yours. 

Paul, (smiling) Who is my master ? 

Duke. The Devil ! 

Paul. The Devil ? 

Jack. He's such a large employer of labour. He's 
everybody's master. 

Duke. Look round you ; where all used to be rock, and 
moss, and trees {jpointing to chimneys), now smoke, fire, 
cinders, ashes ! , 

Sarah. He means the works. 

Jack. Well, they do smell a little sulphury. 

Paul. But a thousand hands are employed ; and their 
wives and families live in abundance — on land that only 
teemed with rabbits and wood-pigeons. 

Duke. What matter ? 

Jack. He doesn't like wood-pigeons. 

Sarah, (picking up money) Now, Duke, you'll take 
this money from me 

Duke. No ! 

Sarah. As far as old Nanny's ; she is sick. Give her 
my love, and I hope she's better, (th^ Duke takes money) 

Jack, (asid^ to Paul) Will he give it her? 
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Paul. Every copper. I'd trust him with untold gold. 
Jack. Then he is mad ! 

Sarah takes gun from Paul, and hands it to the 
Duke, who takes it gently, 

Duke. You're good, because you're a woman. 

Jack. He's very mad ! 

Duke, (crossing to Paul) But you have no right here. 
My master is a great earl ; his sister is a noble lady : if 
harm come to him, or to her, neither the smoke, nor the fire, 
nor the engines, nor the rest of these accoutrements of hell 
can make up for it. (Exit Duke, r.d.) 

Paul. Now, Jack, let me introduce you to my sister. 

Sarah. I am always glad to know any friend of my 
brother's. 

Jack. And I'm always glad to know any sister of any- 
body's, (shaking lutnds tvith Sarah) I wish I had a 
sister. 

Sarah. Why? 

Jack. I don't know ; for many reasons. A sister is a 
sort of sweetheart, who don't require attention ; a kind of 
housekeeper, whom you can't fall in love with ; an agreeable 
spinster, whom you can't marry. In short, a sister is as 
nice as — as somebody else's wife> without being so dan- 
gerous. But that extraordinary old man. What is he ? 

Paul. The Diike. 

Jack. What duke ? 

Sarah. His Grace the Gamekeeper of the Castle. 

Jack. The Castle ? 

Paul, (pointing) Yes. You see it there. 

Jack. Embosomed in trees — a noble building. But surely 
that velveteeny old man cannot be the owner of 

Paul. Owner ! — no. He represents the feudal serf, as 
his chief represents the feudal sovereign, of the good old 
days. The old fellow has been a soldier in the late lord's 
time, and in his father's ; a slaughterer for sixpence a day. 
He is now — having retired from the lofty profession of 
human butchery — a privileged vagabond, whose only employ- 
ment is to shoot pheasants and to hate me. 

Jack. Hate you. Why ? 

Paul. Because I am not a lord, because I am an in- 
ventor, and because I am prosperous. 

Sarah. There is between us and the grand folks at the 
Castle a tremendous feud. 

Jack. Who are the grand folks 1 
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Sarah. The Earl of Eagleclyffe. 

Paul. And his sister, the Lady Adeliza. 

Jack. Oh ! There is a lady — is there ? 

Sarah. Yes — and I detest her. 

Jack, (aside) Naturally. But go on. 

Paul. Briefly, then — ^i£ it interests you : Years ago, my 
father and this man's grandfather began the quarrel. My 
father was fortunate, and I have been fortunate ; and we 
have always been eyesores and abominations in the eyes of 
the Eagleclyffes. As we grew richer, they grew poorer, 
and bit by bit we bought the land which they were com- 
pelled to sell. Then began the rivalry. If they gave a new 
window to the church — for which they did not pay — my 
father built a chapel of ease. I offered this present Earl, 
who has been in the army, the command of the volunteers 
which we send out from the works here. He declined it 
l>ecause I was captain. Year by year he has become more 
embittered against me. He has become poorer. He will 
repent it. I am surrounding him, and he will in time learn 
that bows and arrows are no match for weapons of modern 
calibre. 

(Paul offers Jack chairs from verandah. Tliey sit) 

Paul.' Jack. Sabah. 

Sarah. One of the reasons why the Eagleclyffes — these 
noble paupers — hold our mushroom money-bags in con- 
tempt is, that we have no birth — that we are not persons 
of blood. 

Paul. The Eagleclyffe faith is that everybody must be 
bom. 

Jack. Why that seems reasonable enough. Unless 
people were bom they could never make a figure in the world. 

Sarah, (tvith contempt) Everybody is born. 

Jack. Yes, many are born, but few get married. 

Sarah. But with the Eagleclyffes, birth comes before 
marriage. 

Jack. And afterwards, too, I hope. Then this Earl 

Sarah. Is a brute. 

Jack. Is he young ? 

Sarah. About five-and-thirty. 

Jack. Good-looking? 

Sarah. Very ; almost handsome. 

Jack. Then you've seen him ? 

Sarah. Often, 
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Jack. And the Lady Hildefonza— — 

Paul. Adeliza. 

Jack. Adeliza. Is she handsome ? 

Sarah. I think not. 

Jack. Ah! Ugly? 

Paul. No. Beautiful. 

Jack. Have you seen her often ? 

Paul. No : seldom. But what is the use of talking of 
such out-of-date ornaments ? I have often met her riding. 
She wears an eagle's plume in her hat, and sometimes the 
Duke trots after her on a pony. The old man worships her. 
It is a good trait in his vagabond character. 

(Sabah watches her brother) 

Jack. Did you ever speak to her ? 
Paul. No. 

Jack. IVe an idea. This Earl of Eaglefeather 

Sarah. Eagleclyffe. 

Jack. Eagleciy tfe — is thirty-five. Lady Anna Me- 

linda 

Paul. Adeliza. 

Jack. Adeliza — is 



Paul. Three-and-twenty. 

Sarah. More. 

Jack. Give her a year or two, and say three-and-twenty. 
Given, The feud between you two — that is, you four ; you 
two twos. Required, How to make it cease. You {to Sarah) 
marry the Earl. You {to Paul) marry the lady. (Paul 
and Sarah start from tlieir chairs. After a pause) What 
have I said ? 

Paul and Sarah begin to laugh uneasily^ each re- 
garding tlie otiier, 

Paul. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sarah. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Jack, {after a pause^ rising) Ha ! ha ! ha ! I publish 
the banns of marriage between the most high Earl of 
Eaglenest, and the most beautiful Miss Sarah Hewitt ; also, 
likewise, and to save time — and temper — I also publish the 
banns of marriage between the Lady Adeliza de Somebody 
and Paul Hewitt, iron-master. If any of you should know 
any just cause or impediment why these four persons should 
not commit ' 

Sarah } (^^^^I/) { Ha ! ha ! ha I 
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Paul. Why, she thinks I'm a stoker. 
Sarah. And he thinks me a scullery-maid. 
Jack. Why ? 

Sarah. Because we have no birth — ^we are not of gentle 
blood. But I must go. Paul will show you to your room. 

(Exit Sarah, l.d.) 

Paul, {seating himse^f^ l.h.) Now, Jack. It is years 
since we met. Let me say how glad I am to see you. You 
told me in your letter that since we parted 

Jack. (aecUing himself , b.h.) At old Prosser's school ; 
where you got the prize for mathematics, and I was expelled. 
Oh, since then all sorts of things have happened. I have 
been ruined. 

Paul. Your father left you - 

Jack. Yes — ^but all that went. 

Paul. Went — where! 

Jack. Everywhere. I lost heart, health, spirits, 
money— everything. 

Paul. I heard of some turf exploits of yours. You 
wer e 

Jack. Yes. I was — very much so. 

Paul. You found trainers and jockeys to be more ex- 
pensive animals than even the horses. 

Jack. The folks I found most expensive were not 
exactly jockeys ; if they had been, they would have ridden 
side-saddle; and that is against the laws of the Jockey 
Club. But the laws of the Jockey Club are to be altered, 
so perhaps they'll bring in a side-saddle clause. However — 
suffice it — here I am — with just enough to be able twt to 
live upon. 

Paul. What do you intend to do ? 

Jack. Work. 

Paul. That's right. Have you chosen your walk in life? 

Jack. Yes. It's anything but a walk over. 

Paul. What trade ? 

Jack. It isn't a trade. 

Paul. Profession? 

Jack. It's not a regular profession. 

Paul. What is it? 

Jack. Literature.. 

Paul. But have you the requisite ability ? 

J ack. How should I know ? That's for the public to 
find out — not me. 

Paul. Are you going to write History ? 
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Jack. No, slow. 

Paul. Essays? 

Jack. No go. 

Paul. Novels ? (Jack shakes his head) What then 1 

Jack. Plays ! 

Paul. Plays? 

Jack. Yes, comedies. I want to write a comedy. 

Paul. Well, write one. I should think it is easy 
enough. YouVe only to be amusing, spirited, bright, and 
lif e-Uke. That's all. 

Jack. Yes, that's all. You see, there is one capital 
thing in being a dramatist. There is no competition. 
Nowadays there are no dramatic authors — so they say. 

Paul. That is a good thing. 

Jack. Then {thoughtfully) there are no actors. 

Paul. No actors ? 

Jack. No actors ; at least, so they say. 

Paul. What, the actors? 

Jack. Oh, no, not the actors ; they say they're better 
than ever. 

Paul. Well, at this end of the world, with my nose in 
my furnaces, I know nothing of such matters ; but I sup- 
pose, according to the laws of supply and demand, that as 
there are no authors and no actors there are no theatres. 

Jack. Oh, yes, there are lots of theatres. They build a 
new one every month. 

Paul. Every month ! And what do they do with it ? 

Jack. Do with it ! Open it. 

Paul. And what then ? 

Jack. Shut it. What are theatres for but to open and 
shut, like telescopes, taking a sight at society a long way 
off? What the public wants is novelty — a good novelty. 

Paul. Exactly. 

Jack. The difficulty is, where to find it. 

Paul. To find a public ? 

Jack. No, that's another difficulty ; but it's a splendid 
thing when you do find it. 

Paul. What, a good novelty ? 

Jack. No ; a public. If you find one, you're sure to 
find the other. What they require is the new. 

Paul, {misunderstanding) The nude ! 

Jack, {impatiently) No ; the new. The nude isn't the 
new. The nude is as old as Adam — or Eve — in their 
original costume. However, the stage want^ a^ dr%ss^\hsX>% 
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and I'm a dramatist who wants a stage ; so I'm going to 
write a comedy, as I say, au naturel, 

Paul. How d'ye mean — au nahirel ? 

Jack. I mean, to write raw ! from the life. You know 
I'm a good shorthand writer ? 

Paul. Yes ; I remember. 

Jack, ijyroduciiig book and pencil) I can write as fast 
as any man can talk ; and I can beat a man with a stutter 
by two syllables a second. Now, supposing I hear anything 
that would do as an outline for the plot of a comedy — say, 
for instance, that you told me just now about your feud 
with the Earl of Eagleberry — I write down, (writing) : 
" Earl lives in castle on a hill — with his sister. Iron- 
master lives in valley — with his sister. The two men dis- 
like each other ; the two girls detest each other with an 
intensity known only to good women, who have been well 
brought up. By continued mutual annoyances they — " 
(starting up, struck by a sudden thouglit) Eureka ! 

Paul. What! 

Jack. I've found it. 

Paul. Found what ; 

Jack. The plot for my new comedy. 

Paul. I'm glad to hear it. Will you drive over with 
me to Beckley to meet my lawyer from London ? (Jack, 
absorbed^ nods) I'll give orders to have the mare put to. 

{Exit Paul, l.d.) 

Jack, (absorbed, u)riting) The Earl of Eaglecock (I'll 
call him Lord Featherherring) looks down with scorn on his 
immediate neighbour, Paul Hewitt. I'll call him Peter 
Stewpan. Lord Ravendevil meets Peter Fryingirons at a 
public dinner, and the noble lord pulls Peter Toastingfork's 
nose because Peter began his soup before the Archbishop of 
Everysee had said grace. Good ! That's social and fashion- 
able. Peter retorts with a butter-bowl full of lobster-sauce, 
misses Lord Bantampoodle, and hits the Archbishop. 
(pausing) No. You couldn't have an Archbishop on the 
stage, except in an historical play. The Lord Chamberlain 
wouldn't license an Archbishop. It won't do. (tears leaves 
out of book) Still, there's something in it. Let's try again. 
(writing) Lord Gamebag loses £500,000 to Peter Curling- 
tongs, at poker. He offers Peter to mortgage the estate — 

Enter Paul, l.d. 

Paul. Now, Jack, the trap's ready — are you ? 
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Jack. Quite. IVe got a fit of composition on me. 
{writing) Lord Fitzpheasantfeathers is a noble lord — 
living on a hill {tliey go off^ r.d. Jack composing) 

Sabah ajypears at L.D., a ^^ Peerage^* in her Juind, 

Sarah. My brother gone — and I suppose taken his 
eccentric friend with him. (ojyens " Peerage^'* and reads) 

" Eagleclyffe, Earl of, Stormont. Cecil Arthur Tudor 
Stormont, fourteenth earl, K.B., V.C. ; born June the 10th, 
1835. Succeeded his father in 1847 — was educated at Eton, 
and Christ Church, Oxford — is a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, was a page of honour to the Queen, 1846-52. 

" Sister living. Adeliza Elinor." Pah ! " Patron of 
eleven livings — Beckley, Barrow-mud," um — ah. " Creation, 
1465. Earl of Eagleclyffe — arms." Ah ! I never can under- 
stand that. "Seat, EagleclyfTe, Loamshire. Town resi- 
dence, Long's Hotel. Club, Carlton." {throwing down 
hook in jrlqiie) What rubbish all that is ! I've no patience. 
What a fuss about ancestors — as if everybody hadn't 
ancestors — of some sort or another. And if everybody has 
had ancestors, what can it matter who they were ? 

(Sarah sits down at davenport and re-peruses 
" Peerage ") 

£nter Dick, r.d. 

Dick. The Earl of Eagleclyfie. 

Sarah, (closing book quickly, and turning round) Wlio? 

Dick. The Earl of Eagleclyffe. 

Sarah. From the Castle ? 

Dick. From the Castle. 

Sarah, (meclianically) Cecil Arthur Tudor Stormont, 
fourteenth earl. What does he want ? 

Dick. He wants to see Mr. Paul. 

Sarah. My brother is out. 

Dick. So I told him. Then he said he'd like to speak 
to you. 

Sarah, (astonished) To me I (flushing tvith pleasure ; 
iheny with a sort of spite) I won't see him. (Dick is going 
offi R.D.) Stop ! Yes, I will see him. 

Dick. Shall I send him round to the great gate ? 

Sarah. No. I'll see him here. This is quite good 
enough for a lord. (Exit Dick, r.d.) I'll show him that 
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Sarah Hewitt, of the Works, thinks no more of a lord than 
of a lump of cinder. 

She goes to davenport, puts " Peerage^* into it ; takes 
out a mirror J and sets herself to rights. Enter the 
Earl of Eaqleclyffe, r.d. Sarah sits u>ith her 
back to him. A pause. Earl coughs. 

Sarah, (still with her back to him) Is that you, Dick ? 

Earl. No ; it's not Dick. It's me. 

Sarah. And who are you ? {her back still totvards him) 

Earl. Lord Eagleclyfife, from the Castle. 

Sarah, (turns, rises, curtseys, and then says, drily) 
Happy to make your lordship's acquaintance. (the Earl 
wears a shooting-dress, bearing the marks and stains of tim^. 
His manner is that of a rather old-fashioned pairician than 
of a modem man of fashion. It is requisite that no foppery, 
or stvelldom of dress or mo/nner be assum^ After a pause) 
Won't you sit down ? 

Earl. Thanks, I will ; for I'm tired, (taking chair, R.) 

Sarah. Will you take anything to drink? 

(seating herself, L.) 

Earl, (puzzled by his reception) Not anything, thank 
you. (a pause) Mr. Hewitt's not ut home ! 

Sarah. No ; but I am. 

Earl. So I perceive. 

Sarah. I was told that you wanted to speak to me. 

Earl. I did. 

Sarah. You'll excuse my hurrying you, but I have 
business which 

Earl. I'll be brief. I came to see Miss Hewitt on 
business — and to offer you an apology.. 

Sarah. For paying me a visit in that dress ? 

Earl. No ; for a servant of mine. 

Sarah. For a servant I Oh ! 

Earl. Yes; Duke. 

Sarah. A duke a servant ? 

Earl. My gamekeeper. 

Sarah. I thought you said a duke ? 

Earl. The old man's name is Duke. He has been, 
well educated, and has a certain proud, soldier-like air. I 
suppose that is why they call him Duke. 

Sarah. Oh ! I never supposed he was a real duke. 

Earl. Why not? 

Sabah. He appears to be useful and intelligent. 
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Earl. Have you met many dukes ? 

Sarah. Let me see. No ; not many. 

Earl. I thought you only spoke from hearsay. How- 
ever, I must ask you to excuse my old servant and friend. 
For Duke is a remarkable man. When a soldier, he 

Sarah. I dislike soldiers. 

Earl. I'm sorry for that, for I am a soldier. 

Sarah. I know that. And you have been a Buttons. 

Earl. A Buttons ! 

Sarah. Yes ; a page to the Queen. 

Earl. To the Queen ? Oh, yes. 

Sarah. I knew it was something of that sort. Page or 
Buttons. I always call them Buttons. 

Earl, (aside) What an extraordinary girl ! She can't 
mean to insult me. {aloud) However, let me apologise 
for Duke. He was wounded severely in the head in the 
Peninsula. At Talavera, my grandfather, in command of 
a small body of cavalry, was shot, and fell beneath a heap 
of slain. All believed him dead except Duko— who was in 
his troop. He sought for a whole night and the next day 
— and at last found him. 

Sarah, {interested) Dead I 

Earl. So all believed — except Duke, who tended him 
day and night — night and iJay — and by dint of a devotion 
seldom seen in those days of modem improvement, restored 
him to life. Since then Duke has never left the family, but 
has stayed with it during its fallen and falling fortunes. In 
another battle, he receiv^ a sabre-cut here, (pointing to the 
Inick of hia head) The blow at' times renders him more 
than eccentric. I hear that he has been the cause of some 
trouble to you and to your brother, and I ask you to forgive 
him. He has ancient prejudices. He has been bred in a 
camp, and not in a furnace ) we cannot aU have the good 
fortune to devote the energies of our lives to the improve- 
ment of drainage, or the laying down of gaspipes. 

Sarah rather disconcerted. As Earl rises, his gun 
/aUs. 

Sarah. What's that ? A gaspipe ? 

Earl. No. It takes the liberty of calling itself a gun. 
It's a Manton. ijUiking it up) 

Sarah. Are you sure it is not a bow and arrov 1 

Earl. It is old-fashioned — ^but it shoots well. 

Sarah, {taking new double-barrelled breecMoader from 
wall) You see tbSsI 
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Earl. Yes. 

Sarah. Do you understand the theory of percussive 
power? 

Earl. No. 

Sarah. I thought not. It will be no use my trying to 
explain it to you. This is what we poor modems call a 
breech-loader. You open the gun so. («Ae apens breech- 
loader) You see the trigger is protected here, and the lock 
works perfectly. The cartridge is placed so. As you see, 
it contains a double cartridge. There's only one trouble in 
loading. The ramrod is abolished, which is a capital tiling, 
because the ramrod is liable to break. The barrel is grooved 
— that is, as you call it, rifled : and the cartridge is larger 
than the barrel, and would not pass through it but for the 
powder, which is percussive, so that the shot, if it takes 
effect, is deadly. Now for the sight. Indeed, the sight is 
the only novelty ' in this rifle, and has been sent down for 
my brother's approval, {she puts tJie rifle to her shoulder. 
The Earl pUices his head so tliat it is dose to Jiers) Now, 
look at your sight. Take your head away ; you are looking 
at my sight, not yours. Now, you see 

Tlieir Jieads dose together^ as they turn, the muzzles 
o/tlieir guns are pointed at Jack, wlio enters, r.d. 
Jack exits behind door hastily. 

Jack, (from tJie ouster side o/*r.d.) Don't fire. I want 
to come in. 

Sarah. It's Mr. Randall. 

She crosses and opens door. Enter Jack, his hai 
smasliedy clothes disarranged. 

Earl. Randall — Jack Randall ? 

Jack. Yes ; Jack Rand — eh ! (recognising Earl) 
What ! Cecil Stormont ? 

Sarah. Cecil Arthur Tudor Stormont, Earl of Eagle- 
clyffe. Do you know him ? 

Earl. We are old schoolfellows. 

(shaking hands unth Jack) 

Jack. Eagleclyffe Stormont, of course. I forgot the 
family name. 

Sarah, (aside) He is a very nice man, this Mr. 
Randall Knows good sort of people. 
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Earl. And why are you down here ? 
Jack. I'm v/riting. 
Earl. Writing ! 

Jack. Yes ; a comedy. By the way, seeing you unex- 
pectedly — very good incident. 

(takes atU booky and tvritea aJiorihand) 

Earl. You must come and see us at the Castle. 

Jack. What, are you the grim Earl ? By Jove ! 
Apropos^ Miss Hewitt, there's a lady will be here directly. 

Sarah. A lady ! 

Jack. Yes. As Paul was driving me along one of those 
roads he has cut out of the hill-side, we saw a lady on horse- 
back, followed by a groom. 

Earl. Eh? 

Jack. At sight of us the lady's horse swerved, and 

the lady was nearly off his back. Nice girl — good horse — 

chestnut — black mane — well-fitting riding habit — good 

action, and a green veiL Quick your brother jumps out of 

our trap, and runs to the lady's rescue. The mare in the 

trap reared up, and then she, and the trap, with me in it, 

rolled down the hill-side. Capital incident, wasn't it ? 

Earl. ) ^ 

c, >Gk) on. 

Sarah, j 

Jack. The lady had nearly fainted. I got up. Paul 
was supporting her — bending over her tenderly, just as in 
a work of fiction. If it hadn't happened, I should have 
thought that I had written it myself. The groom and I 
got the gig right. It was a small tumble. Paul placed the 
lady in it, and is walking her here. 

Earl. Here I 

The double doorSy c, operiy cmd discover Paul, and 
Lady Adkliza in a riding-habit, Paul is with- 
out his haty and is supporting her. The Groom, 
R.H. ; Workpeople, Forgemen, and Women at 
back. Fictv/re. Mu^sic piano till end of Act, 

Jack, (taking notes) Very good position. Paul supports 

lady. Groom near her, looking like a fool. Workpeople 

at back, not knowing what has happened, or what is going 

to happen, blank and uninteresting, just like on the stage. 

Earl. My sister ! (going to her) 

Jack. His sister ! Very good, (taking notes) 
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Sarah. The Lady Adeliza Elinor. 

Earl and Paul bring doum Lady Adeliza, c, the 
Groom and the Workpeople advance ivieh them. 
Sarah places a chair. TJie stage at back lefi open. 

WOBKPK<M»LK. w. 

Earl. Lady A., seated. Paul, ^^^i^ 

Jack. ^^^h 

Earl. Mr. Paul Hewitt, I believe, {stiffly,) 

(Paul bows stiffly) 

Jack, {aside^ taking notes) Stiff, stiff; they don't like 
each other. 

Earl. Let me thank you for the aid which 

Paul. No thanks are due, Lord Eagleclyffe. 

Lady A. (to Sarah, languidly) To whom am I indebted 
for 

Jack, {aside) Now the women will snub each other. 

Sarah, {stiffly) I am Sarah Hewitt, of the Works. 
{tvith sweetness) I hope you are not hurt. Lady Adeliza 
Elinor ? 

Jack, {aside, taking notes) No, they don't; singular, 
and quite a novelty. 

Paul. ) Is there anything I 

Sarah, f Is there anything we 

Earl. Nothing, thank you. 

Jack. Cecil won't have the coal-smoke at any price. 

Sarah. Will you repose in my room ? 

Lady A. No, thanks. (Paul disappointed) If I might 
ask you for a glass of water. 

Jfoise of carriage at back. Sarah is about to fetch 
uxUerfrom table R., Paul passes her, fills tumbler, 
and presents it to Lady Adeliza. At this mo- 
ment Duke enters quickly; his hand touches 
Paul's arm, and the uxUer is spilled on the ground. 
Lord Eagleclyffe's Footmen and Servants^// 
up tlie gate. 

DuKB. {8alu4ing) Your ladyship's carriage ! 

Duke looks defiantly at Paul. Earl takes Lady, 
Adeliza up. Tliey turn to bow to Paul and 
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Sarah. The Workpeople and the Earl's Servants 
mattudly defiant and contempttwus. Jack takiuy 
notes. 
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ACT n. 

Scene I. — The Banquet-hall at Ca^stle Eagleclyffey of the \^th 
century. Rafters in roof c. doors at back, open, showing 
steps descending into garden. Distant country beyond. 
The stage sunk c, so that tlie effect is, tluU the garden is 
reached by means of steps out of sight of the audience. A 
pile of boxes, bales, d:c., c. A few old-fashioned clutirs. 



CLOTH.— DISTANT OOUNTBY. 

G \RDEN. 

STEPS. 



STAGE SUNK. 



0. DOOBS, OPEN. 



PILB OF BOXES, &a 



CHAIBS. 



OHAIB. 



Discovered, the Earl, seated, his back to the audience, 
Duke, leaning against c. door, R.H., his head bene, 
his arms folded. 

Earl. Duke ! 

Duke. My lord! (advancing) 

Earl. Is everything ready? (Duke absents) The old 
post-coach? 

Duke. Everything. 

Tlie Earl sits on chair, and covers his face unth his 
JiaivJs. 

Don't give way, Lord Cecil, for now I think you are again 
little Lord Cecil, whom I taught to ride and to shoot ; don't 
give way. 
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Earl, (risinj and wiping away his tears) Not before 
any one but you, Duke. 
Duke. My lady ! 

Lady Adeliza ascends steps in a carriage dress. 
Lord Eagleclyfpe goes to her. 

Earl, {assuming cheerfulness) Well, Adeliza ! come for 
our promised walk ? 

Lady A. Our last round the grounds ? 

Earl. "We'll pluck a bouquet from the old parterres. 

Lady A. That we may look on the flowers when they 
are withered, and we are far away. 

Eabl. Duke, see that everything is put into the carriage ; 
and now, sister, let's visit the kennels, the stables 

Lady A. And all the play places of our childhood, for 
the last time. (they descend tJie steps and disappear^ c.) 

Duke, {aside) For the last time ! And these paltry 
intruders who dare displace the lords of the soil ! — What 
are they ? Are they iron, that no steel can pierce them 1 
Are they stone, that no flame can burn them ? Perhaps 
not — ^perhaps not ! {Eocit Duke, r.h. door.) 

Enter Jack and Sarah, l.d. 

Sarah, {as if continuing tlie conversation) But you 
think so much of him. 

Jack. An old schoolfellow. 

Sarah. And because he was bom a lord. 

Jack. But he can't help that. 

Sarah. It's so easy to be bom a lord. 

Jack. On the other hand, it's equally easy not to be 
bom a lord — indeed, more so. Thousands of people are 
doing it at this moment. Besides, Cecil 

Sarah, {interrupting) Cecil Arthur Tudor Stormont, 
fourteenth earl 

Jack. A splendid fellow ! 

Sarah. Why ? What has he done ? 

Jack. Everybody — I mean everything — everywhere. 

Sarah. I don't Uke him. 

Jack, {aside) She asserts that so often that it can't be 
true. If I could knock up a marriage between them, what 
an incident for the comedy ! I will — I'll make her like him. 

Sarah. The aristocracy of birth is such humbug. 

Jack. And the aristocracy of genius ? 

Sarah. Very often humbug too. 

Jack. But considered in the light oi ^poetr^ \ 
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Sarah. I hate poetry. 

Jack, {aside) Hate poetry ! A woman hate poetry ! A 
girl with such a complexion hate poetry ! She deserves to 
be doomed to a bad milliner, (aloud) You hate poetry, do 
you? 

Sarah. Yes ; it's rubbbh. 

Jack, (jnqtied). Oh, poetry is rubbish, is it ? (aside) Now 
I will be revenged. She sfudl like Cecil despite herself. 
(to Iter) You never read poetry, do you ? 

Sarah, (emphatically) Never ! 

Jack, (onde) Then I'm all right. Let me see ; what 
shall I tell her ? Oh ! I've got it, if I can remember the 
siege of Ismail in Byron's " Don Juan." (aloitd) Did you 
never hear of Eagleclyffe's splendid conduct at Ismail — I 
mean Sebastopol ? 

Sarah. No. 

Jack. You know they stormed the town ? 

Sarah. Yes. 

Jack. Well, Eagleclyffe's regiment was in front when 
the town was entered, (a^side) Despises poetry, does, she ? 
I'll read her a lesson, (dedaiming) 

"The town was enter'd. First, one column made 
Its sanguinary way good ; then another. 

The reeking bayonet and the flashing blade 

Clash'd 'gainst the scimitar ; and babe and mother 

With distant shrieks were heard Heav'n to upbraid. 
Still closer, sulphury clouds began to smother 

The breath of morn and man, where, foot by foot. 

The maddened Turks " 



Sarah. Turks 1 

Jack. I mean Bussians- 



« 



-their city still dispute." 



Sarah. But that's rhyme 

Jack. You mean poetry. 

Sarah. They're the same things. 

Jack. Not quite. But sometimes I can't help speaking 
in rhyme. 

Sarah. Tell me about Lord Eagleclyffe. 

Jack, (remembering) Well, you know they took Sebas- 
topol — they took the city — Eagleclyfie, and a few thousand 
others, (aside) I mustn't make any more rhymes, or she'll * 
find me out. (to her) "The city's taken — only part by 
part — ^" 
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" And Death is drunk with gore : there's not a street 
Where fights not to the last some desperate heart,"-- 
I mean individual — 
" For those for whom it soon shall cease to" — throb. 
** Here War forgot his own destructive" — science. 
" In more destroying nature ; and the heat 
Of carnage, like the Nile's sun-sodden slime. 
Engendered monstrous shapes of every crime." 

Sarah. But that is rhyme again ! 

Jack. I know ; I can't help it. I'm sometimes taken 
so. (aside) Now I'll hit her. 

Sarah. I haven't heard anything about Lord Eagleclyffe 
yet. 

Jack. He's coming — 

" He — Eagleclyffe — went — 
Upon a taken bastion, where there lay 

Thousands of slaughtered men ; a yet warm group 
Of murdered women, who had found their way 

To this vain refuge, made the good heart droop 
And shudder : while (tvith pathos), as beautiful as May. 

A female child of ten years tried to stoop, 
And hide her little palpitating breast 
Amidst the bodies lull'd in bloody rest." 

Sarah, (affected by tlie narrative, sitting down and 
hiding Iter eyes with her liands) A child in the midst of all 
that carnage ! 

Jack, (aside) Now I have got her ; she thinks poetry 
rubbish, does she ? (declaiming loudly) 

" Two villanous Cossacques pursued the child 

With flashing eyes, and weapons match 'd with them. 
The rudest brute that roams Siberia's wild 

Has feelings pure and polish'd as a " — diamond. 
However, no matter about that : — 

" The Cossacques' sabres glitter'd o'er her — ^the child's 
— ^little head," (Sarah interested) 

" Whence her fair hair rose, twining with affright ; 
Her hidden face was plung'd amidst the dead ; 

When Juan " — I mean Eagleclyffe, " caught glimpse 
of this sad sight." 

I won't tell you, Miss Hewitt, what he said, because it was 
rude. But what he did was — 

** To cut down and lay upon their backs. 
The readiest way of reasoning with Cossaco^^^" 
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Sarah. He did ? {rising , interested) 

Jack. Yes. " One's hip he slashed, and split the other's 
shoulder." 

Sarah. Cecil Arthur Tudor Stormont, fourteenth earl ! 

Jack. " And rais'd his little captive from the heap a 
moment more had been her tomb." 

Sarah. And what became of the child ? 

Jack, (tvith patlws) Tlie Moslem orphan — I mean the 
Russian orphan — went with her protecter. She was harm- 
less, houseless, helpless, all (tvith pathos) 

All her friends, family, had perished on the field. Her 
place of birth was but a spectre of what it had been. There 
hoop and ball and play was heard no more, and Juan — T 
mean Cecil, fourteenth earl — wept and made a vow to shield 
her — which he kept. 

Sarah, (deeply interested) He kept the girl ? 

Jack. She was only a child. 

Sarah. What a noble fellow ! 

Jack, (looking dotvn on her, aside) Poetry rubbish, is 
it ? Muses, I have avenged you ! A devilish good incident. 

(takes out book, and turites) 

Sarah, (ajier a paiise) What became of the child ? 

Jack, (having entirely forgotten his story in same new 
notion) Child ? — what child ? Oh — oh ! the child, to be sure 
— she — she's married. 

Sarah. To whom ? 

Jack, (bothered) To whom ? — to — to — to 

Fnter Earl and Lady Adeliza, c. 

Jack. I have just driven over with Miss Hewitt. 

Sarah, (intemtpti^ig) Witli a message from my brother. 
If it should give Lady Adeliza any inconvenience to leave 
the castle to-day, any other time that she may choose to ap- 
point 

Earl, (interrupting) Thanks, Miss Hewitt, for your 
kindness and (a little stiffly) — for your brother's. My sister 
sleeps to-night at our old friend. Justice Parsons'. For the 
next ten days I mean to take up my abode at the old tower, 
which a year ago I put into repair. Good shooting. Jack. 
Come and see me. 

Lady A. The old tower — the keep ! — that is, ss we say, 
you beg an audience of the White Lady. 

Jack. The White Lady ? 

Lady A. A family legend. 
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Jack, {eagerly) A legend ! 

Earl. Yes ; a legacy from the next world — the only 
legacy likely to be left us. I couldn't raise money on it, or 
I would. 

Jack. Give a shadow as security ! Haise wind on air ! 
Very good ) {making notes) 

Sarah. But what is it ? 

Earl. Our own private and particular ghost. 
f Sarah. A ghost ! Is she patrician ? 

Jack. I don't think ghosts hold rank in the next world. 
No one would think of taking precedence of a spectre. 

Sarah. Shall I find the White Lady in the Peerage ? 

Earl. No. 

Sarah. Where then ? 

Earl. In the moonshine. 

Sarah. Much the same sort of place. 

Earl. How so ? 

Sarah. Um ! dubious, half dark, and shadowy. 

Earl. But casting a lovely light on the objects below it. 

Lady A. And making mud look like silver. 

Sarah. But tell us all about it. 

Earl, {to Lady Adeliza) Sister, you preserve those 
old-world histories better than I. 

Lady A. Well, centuries ago 

Jack. Ay, in the days of ** once upon a time." 

Sarah.. Before railways, telegraphs, and civilisation. 

Earl. When a tinker was called a tinker, and not an 
engineer. 

Sarah. When men fought like savages, with bows and 
arrows, and leaders of armies wore suits of tin for fear they 
should be hit. 

Earl. When the foolish world reverenced religion and 
chivalry. 

Jack. And foolish people held it to be rude to interrupt 
a lady. 

Lady A. When Coeur de Lion was fighting in France, 
a gentle lady was betrothed to a young knight (Jack takes 
notes) ; but he was false to her. 

Jack. As usual. 

Sarah. Like the men. 

Lady A. A few days before the marriage was to have 
taken place, he fled to France, where he was wounded. 

Sarah. Serve him right. 

Jack. Serve him with notice of an action for breach of 
promise. 
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Lady A. Then thoughts of liis old love oame back to 
him. He sought her out, and they were married secretly 
in the chapel in the old castle. As the knight recovered, he 
and his young bride met nightly on the rampart. There 
the lady*s brother, the chief of the family, who knew not 
that the unhappy pair were man and wife, encountered 
them. With one loud oath, he raised his sword to strike 
the young knight down. The bride threw herself between 
them, and holding up her arm to shield the blow from her 
husband s heart, received the stroke, and fell dead upon the 
chapel stones. (patise) 

Enter Duke, c, lie listens. 
Eabl Laot ^ 

And ever since, when any event of moment is about to hap- 
pen to the family, or any disaster to befall their enemies, a 
female figure, attired in white, is seen in the moonlight, flit- 
ting down the steps of the old tower, and on the broken 
wall of the ruined chapel, her arm raised, as if in the act of 
warding off a blow. (Sarah interested, A jmuse) 

Jack, {after having taken notes) Have you seen her 
lately ? I mean, has she been seen lately ? 

Duke, (advancing^ L.) Yes. I saw her. 

Jack. j 

Sarah. > You ? 

Lady A. ) 

Jack. When? 

Duke. Last night ! 

Earl. Impossible ! 

Duke. It's true, my lord. I was passing by the lane 
below the tower, and I happened to look up, and there I 
saw the figure of a woman. 

Jack. A woman in white ? Wilkie Collins ! is it 
possible ? 

Duke. Yes ; her right arm raised so. (raising his arm) 

Jack, (taking notes) This is a perfect gold mine of inci- 
dent. 

Sarah. Did the ghost — walk ? 

Duke. No. 

Earl, {who has seemed highly amused) No; she 
wouldn't move. 

Jack. But where was this ? — upon the platform where 
you watched ? I mean 
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Duke. It stood on the broken steps leading up to the 
old tower. 

Lady A. Cecil. 

Sabah. My lord, do you believe this ? 

Eabl. (laughing) Of course I do. I am sure he saw it. 

Jack. You believe it? 

Duke. Don't doubt me, because I am old. The White 
Lady is walking, and it bodes that some change shall happen 
to the family ; it bodes, too, that to the foes of the old 
Eagleclyffes, danger shall come, and death. 

Sabah. To whom ? 

Duke. To 

Sebvastt announces " Mr. Paul Hewitt," L.D. 

Snter Paul, l.d. 

Paul. Lady Adeliza — Lord Eagleclyffe — I have to apolo- 
gise 

S^t^ Lady A- 

Eabl. No apology is necessary, Mr. Hewitt. You are 
in your own house. 

Paul. My sister was the bearer of a message. 

Lady A. (gendy) For which we have to thank you. 

Eabl. {stiffly) And, at the same time, to regret that we 
must decline your offer. (Paul hou)s) We quit Eagleclyffe 
in half-an-hour. Everything is left standing according to 
our contract. For these (pointing to l. ojf stooge) I will 
send to-morrow. There are only a few old broken-down 
family relics and heirlooms, to which I am foolish enough 
to attach a sort of value — old . iron — not worth a pound — 
commercially — at the marine stores or the rag-and-bottle 
shop. 

Jack, {who has been taking notes, to Duke) Was the 
White Lady tall or short? Ah, medium height. Better 
been tall — more impressive. 

Paul, {hesitating) I regret to say. Lady Adeliza, that 
my people at the works insist on making my — entry — into 
the Castle — ihe occasion of a sort of ceremony — & t^Y^\^^w%. 
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Jack, {conihig dotmi) Yes ; Paul tried to put a stop to 
it — and so did Miss Hewitt ; but the workmen wouldn't 
hear of it. They're coming — workfolk, volunteers — all. 

Earu Welcome the coming — speed the parting — Lost, 
Adeliza. (Lady Adeliza rises) 

Jack. Cecil, before you go, I wish you'd take me to the 
picture gallery, and tell me that history of old Baron Mar- 
maduke. 

Earl. With pleasure. 

Sarah. May I come, too ? 

Earl. I shall only feel too 

Jack. Of course, too — ^too — happy. Let the last Eagle- 
clyffe give his arm to the — first Hewitt. (Earl offers his 
arm to Sarah, which Sarah lakes) So. I'll follow. 

Earl, (to Sarah) You are going to be introduced to 
some very oldrfashioned people. 

Sarah. Never mind. I like old fashions when I'm not 
forced to wear them myself. 

{Exeunt Earl and Sarah, r.d.) 

Jack. Oh, If I could only maiTy them, it would be such 
a capital incident for my comedy ! (ohsprving Paul, wJiO 
stands near CD.; then Lady Adeliza, who is looking off, l.d.) 
And if I could marry thetn — the double event. Lady Adeliza. 
(she turns) Mr Paul Hewitt wishes to speak to you. 
(Lady Adeliza is agitated) 

Lady A. I — I would nither not. 

Jack. Eh ! No ! Why ? 

Lady A. I feel — half afraid of him. 

Jack, (aside) That's a good sign, (aloud) Because he is 
the brutal intruder who 

Lady A. No ; but my first impression of him was when 
a row of cottages near to his 

Jack. W^orks. 

Lady A. Works — caught fire. It was night, and I saw 
him on the roofs, among the flames. He seemed, as he stood 
there, calm and fearless, ordering his men to vanquish the 
fire, to be in his own element. It was as air and ocean to 
the sailor. 

Jack, (aside) That's very good, (taking notes, unseen by 
Lady Adeliza) First impressions — night — flames — master- 
spirit, (to Lady Adeliza) I'm waited for in the picture 
galloiy. 

Paul, (as Jack passes him, taking his arm) Shall I 

Jack, (disengaging his arm) No. (aloiul) Lady Adeliza 
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wishes to speak to you. (aside to Paul) Propose to her 
— propose to her — now, at once, (aside) What an incident! 
If I can only fan these two into a flame ! Now I'll go, blow 
the bellows, and boil up a gallop for the other pair, and so 
I'll make my comedy as I go on. (Eodt c, making notes) 
Paul, (advancing to R.c.) To speak to me 1 
Lady A. (l.c.) What can he have to say ? 

Tliei/ stand opposite each other, ernbarrassed /or some 
time, 

Paul, (tvith repressed agitation) Lady Adeliza, I owe 
an apology for my presence here — indeed, to speak the truth, 
I feel somewhat of an intruder. But circumstances must 
plead my excuse. I should not have dared to have sought 
this interview if — if (breaks down) 

Lady A. You are very kind, Mr. Hewitt ; but it is we 
who are the intruders. What can be sold of the estate you 
have purchased ; what cannot be sold from it you have — 
hired — for the present. (Paul tvinces at the word ^^hired") 
Let me now thank you for saving me on the day when my 
horse 

Paul. Not a word of thanks, Lady Adeliza ; although 
your offering them emboldens me to ask one favour, (ap- 
proaching her) 

Lady A. A favour ! 

Paul. A great favour — that your ladyship will kindly 
take away with you any familiar object — any picture — 
anything to which you have become accustomed by 
association. 

Lady A. There is nothing, thank you. I am associated 
with all here — the woods — the rocks — the river. I cannot 
take them away. 

Paul, (after a nioment^s patuse, advaiicing, and speaking 
tremidously) Then why leave them ? 

Lady A. Why leave them ? 

Paul. Yes. 

Lady A. (tremtdously) I do not understand you. 

Paul. Lady Adeliza, I hardly know how it is that I am 
here, still less do I know what gives me boldness to speak 
the thoughts that have so long lain dormant — but please to 
understand that I do not say this because I am rich and 
you are poor ; but for the last five years I have watched and 
followed your steps, as you know (she averts her head), 
because. Lady Adeliza, I have dared to love you ! (a patbse) 
My love dates from our childhood. Since then I have 
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never ceased to think of — to dream of you, as the distance 
between us was widened by the prejudices of our families. 
I admit your exalted station ; and it is only now, I know 
not why, that I dare to tell you I love you. I have in 
some wild, mad moments dared to think that the avowal 
would not be entirely distasteful to you. If it is, pardon 
me— I withdraw it, and ask your forgiveness for my 
presumption. But if you should not think that I presume 
too much, and that you could remain here amid the woods, 
and rocks, and rivers your presence has consecrated from 
your childhood, stay here — remain in the castle — be its 
mistress — let me be your slave ! 

During the last few lineSy the Earl has entered^ and 
lias overheard Paul's avouxd. He comes forti^rd, 
and takes Ladt Adeliza's hand. 

Earl, {tvith apparent unconcern) Come and see the 
volunteers, as they march towards the castle : it would 
make a pretty sketch. 

Earl takes Lady Adeliza up steps, she descends 
until oiU of sight. Earl returns and speaks to 
Paul unth iniense emotion^ hut iiot loudly. 

Earl. Mr. Hewitt, you are a rich man, you are a 
scoundrel ! I overheard your offer to my sister. As I have 
no wish to make a scandal, I forbear to horsewhip you. If 
you were a gentleman I would fight you ; but in these days 
of glorified tinkerdom, when coal-smoke is superior to 
chivalry, I dare not, willing as I am to waive the question 
of rank, ask you to meet me, for my instinct tells me that 
all upstarts are cowards. 

• Paul, {after a irwmenCs pause of pain) Lord Eagle- 
clyffe, you lie ! 

Earl. Lie ! 

Paul. Your contempt for me is too thorough. Much 
as you may despise coal-smoke, a steamboat will convey us 
to Belgium of France — we can fight there ; or are you a 
specimen of the modern aristocrat — at one and the same 
time a bankrupt, a beggar, and a braggart 7 

Earl seizes him by the arm, Paul seizes Earl by 
the throat. Jack, who has ascended the steps, cornea 
between them. 

Jack. What's this ? {they release each other) 

Earl. Randall, that canaille has dared to propose 
marriage to my sister ! 
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Jack, (to Paul) Quite right, (aside) What a splendid 
incident ! 

Earl. Quite right ! 

Jack. I mean quite wrong, (to Earl) 

Earl. And I, I am ashamed to say, have not chastised 
his presumption. 

Paul. Chastised ! 

Jack. Quite right ! (to Paul) 

Earl. "We can go abroad 

Paul. And fight! 

Jack. Quite right ! A splendid incident ! A duel — 
birth ! — wealth ! — brother ! — proud lover ! Fight it out, 
by all means, my dear fellows, (shakes hands with both of 
them) God bless you both, and curse the other side ! 
(suddenly recollecting) No, stop ! you are both my friends. 

I cannot look calmly on and see (aside) What a 

dreadful thing when one's duty to one's friends as a man, 
and one's duties to the public as a dramatist, run different 
ways ! If one shot the other, the success of my comedy 
would be ensured. Comedy ? no ; tragedy — no, drama — 
no, never mind what. Write the piece first, let them call 
it what they like afterwards, (to Earl) But Lady Adeliza ! 

Earl. My sister's name must not be mentioned in the 
presence of that fellow ! 

Paul. Lord Eagleclyffe, you are a peer, try and be a 
gentleman ! 

Earl. What ! 

A volley hea^rd without, Ladt Adeliza and Sarah 
appear on steps, c. 

Lady A. They are here ! 
Earl, {to Paul and Jack) Not a word ! 
Jack. Not a syllable^to anybody (emcfe), except the 
British public. 

Enter Stanton, c, the Volunteers and the Work- 
people. They arra/nge themselves on the left hand. 
Paul. Welcome! 

Unter Servants — Butler,Coachman,Footman, House- 
keeper, dkc,f aU old and white-haired, r.d. 

Eabl. Ladt a 

JACK. ^^"^ 



I i. 
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Earl, {shaking hands tvith them) My good old friends ! 

Servants. God bless you, my lady and my lord. 

Earl, {slvaking liayids with thein cUl rounds mtich affected) 
Good-bye, friends, and thank you for many years of faithful 
service done to mo and mine. In Mr. Paul Hewitt, of the 
works, you will find, I am sure, as kind a master, and a 
cleverer one than I have been. For all shortcomings of 
temper, for all that I have done to wrong or to injure you 
— if by word or deed I have ever injured you — I ask your 
pardon. Most likely, I and my sister are the last of the 
Eagleclyffes who will ever utter order here. Good-bye ! 
Thank you, and God bless you ! Is the carriage ready ? 

Enter Duke, who signifies absent. 

Earl, {affected, hut hearing up. Lady Adeliza affected) 
Once more, old friends, good friends, tried friends — ^good-bye. 

He hows slightly to Paul, deeply to Sarah, shakes 
hands with Jack, cordially, and hovos stiffly to the 
Volunteers and Workpeople, and taking Ladt 
Adeliza on his arm, disappears down the steps. 
After a patise th^ old Servants follow them, the 
Women crying. Lady Adeliza and Paul taJce 
leave of each otiter mutely. Duke eyes Paul 
menacingly. 

Jack, {takes out his note-book, and tries to uyrite) I can't 
see, — my tears flood my eyes. This will never do for a 
comedy. Why, it's a tragedy of the deepest description. 

Stanton, {dressed as sergeant of Volunteers) Mr. Paul, 
we congratulate you. The castle is yours at last. 

(Workmen shout) 

Paul. In my own right, as my father wished ; and yet 
I feel like a murderer. 

Sarah, {sadly, tuiping Iter eyes) 1 am not'so happy as I 
thought I should be ; I don't thiiiJi: women should always 
have their own way. 

Paul, {aside) She gave me no answer. 

Sarah, {aside) He's gone. 

Jack, {rising) This is cheerfuL 

Re-enter the old Butler, c. 

Butler. My lord — I beg pardon, I mean, sir — the din- 
ner is ready in the garden. 

(Volunteers and Workfolk shout) 
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Jack. These fellows' stomachs are insatiable. 
Paul. Come, my friends, (aside) And this is the happy 
day I have so long promised myself. 

Exeunt Sarah, tmth Paul, doum steps, then the old 
Servants, then the Volunteers, leaving Jack on 
the stage, c. 

Jack. Comedy ! It is a domestic drama, (rises and 
tears notes, throwing them into tJie old-fashioned firepla^ce) It 
will never do. I must give it up. If I am to write for the 
stage, I won't attempt anything new. I will write in the 
good old conventional groove in which my good old great 
grandfathers wrote before me. (as if inspired) 1 know what 
'I'll do ! Ill write a good old legitimate comedy on the good 
old legitimate principle. Ill crush these modern impostors ! 
It is so pleasant to crush a modem impostor. It's an odd 
thing, now ; but why should it be more pleasant to crush a 
modem impostor than an old one 1 Let me see. In my new 
comedy, that is, in my new old comedy, there must be a 
baronet — and, of course, being a baronet, he must be an old 
man. In old comedies baronets are always old men — a 
young baronet would have smashed any old comedy — and 
he must have a son who is old enough to get married. Let 
me see — shall the baronet be bluff and hearty, or shall he be 
senile and tottering? I'll have him bluff and hearty. 
(imitating the bluff and hearty in the old conventional 
comedy) " Blood and thunder, sir ! You shall marry her — 
don't talk to me ! Capons and flagons I Don't talk to me ; 
you shall marry her — ^to-morrow — to-morrou;, sir ! Do you 
hear me ? And by gad, sir, if I wish it, you shall tmndle 
her from church in a wheelbarrow. You dog ! you rascal ! 
you puppy ! you — you — ^you — ^you — you — wagh ! — wooh ! — 
booh ! — bash! — ^bosh !" That's the sort of thing. Yes, very 
good-very good, indeed. I must pepper it with impropriet/, 
and make it hot and strong with Holywell Street wit. 
Then the baronet's son : because he is five and twenty he 
must flourish his pocket-handkerchief, talk in a high falsetto 
voice, show his teeth, and wag his head, (imitating light 
comedian of the past age) " 'Fore Heaven, if my old dad 
and her guardian cannot agree — rope ladders and Gretna 
Green ! — by Cupid and H3rmen ! — by Mercury and Mars ! 
— Ill order a post-coach, and with Sacharissa by my side, 
and my man in the rumble, ride, at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, to endless happiness. Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

(crosses the sta>ge^ faugKvtvg^ 
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Then the guardian, who has the care of the young lady, 
and who is in love with her himself — a young rascal about 
ninety, {imitating a tottering old man) "Aye, aye, aye, 
aye, aye, but it is a pretty one, and its guardy will make it 
happy, and it won't think of the youjig men. It shan't 
think of the young men. Adad ! if it does 1*11 lock it up, 
and give it bread and water; I'll sta-a-a-a-rve its pretty 
flesh, and when — and when it's cured of love. 111 take it to 
the church and marry it. Adad ! I feel as young as any 
wanton boy of fifty of them all." La! la! la! la! 
{dancing) Oh, yes, I'll go in for a new-old comedy ; it's 
very easy, and one likes to be a bulwark against modem 
innovation. Ill make out a list of characters. Sir Furious 
Fiftybottle — yes, good, {taking notes) That's the baronet. 
Sir Skeleton Skagglemagglo — that's tlie miser and the 
guardian. Then a virtuous farmer — um ! Pleasant Weathers, 
a shepherd. {Exity taking notes, C.) 

Cheers without. Enter Sab ah, l.d. 

Sarah, (pensive) How those common people do eat ! It's 
awful ! To see eiglity or ninety — I should say 160 or 180 
— jaws all going at once ; it's like machinery. After all, 
there is something in birth. I was very much impressed by 
that picture-gallery. There they were — knights, generals, 
judges, statesmen, squires, ladies, all dead, and living. 
Mute in their graves, their eyes open, as if they said, "We 
have lived, and moved, and spoken ; we shall move and 
speak no more ; but we shall live on for ever, and watch 
the world we've left." It was like reading the history of 
England in one family face. Paul and I have no ancestors, 
except our father and mother. One can't buy forefathers, 
and it's no use advertising for 'em. {with some contempt) 
Why, if our ancestors got the papers, few of them could 
read the advertisement. {goes up to L.D.) 

Sta>ge grows gradually darker ^ and continues to grow 
darker until the end of the scene. 

Enter Earl, c. 

Earl. I left my pistol-case, {finding it on the pile of 
ihiiigs) Oh ! here it is. What a fool I was to lose my 
temper with this auriferous stoker, {tvalking about) I only 
made him of consequence by putting him on a level with 
myself. However, if he should consent to fight, I cannot 
retract. All 1 my poor sister. He has a sister, too — very 
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interesting girl, (as he goes up stage, lie meets Sarah ; she 
sees him aiui starts) 

Earl. I beg your pardon, did I frighten you ? 

Sarah. You did. I thought you were a ghost. 

Earl. I wish I was. 

Sarah. I was afraid — I mean, that I thought that you 
had gone. 

Earl. I returned for something that I had forgotton. 

Sarah. I wish you would take something away with 
you as a souvenir. 

Earl. There is nothing I want to take away, {aside) 
Except you. 

Sarah. I know why you won't. 

Earl. Why? 

Sarah. Because you despise us; because, though we 
have wealth, we have no birth. 

Earl. My dear Miss Hewitt, you mistake me. 

Sarah. No, I don't ; and it is very unkind of you. You 
might have been bom humbler than you are. You might 
have been bom a blacksmith, or, even worse, you might 
have been bom a girl. 

Earl, (serioudy) Those accidents will happen in the 
best regulated families. 

Sarah. Then do take something, if only for my sake. 

Earl. I will take something — for your sake ; I will take 
away with me 

Sarah. What? 

Earl. The memory of the tones of your voice, of the 
sweet expression of your face, which I may never see again, 
as by this wasting light I bid you a last adieu, {kisses her 
hand, and goes up the steps, leaving her o. of stage) 

Sarah. Don't go ! 

Earl, (coming back) I must ; why should I stay ? 

Sarah. I don't know ; but I have so long thought of 
the castle in connection with you and your family, that 
when you have gone the castle will not seem like itself. 

Earl. When away from here — and from you, I shall 
not feel like myself. No matter, better feel like somebody 
else. 

Sarah. Why? 

Earl. My own individuality does not please me. Good- 
bye, Miss Hewitt. I wish you every happiness. 

Sarah. And I you. 

Earl. Ill ask you one favour. 

Sarah. Yes? 
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Earl. Walk with me as far as the garden-gate. I shall 
treasure my last look of Eagleclyffe if only in memory of 
my escort. (they exeunt down steps, c.) 

Enter Paul, l.h. Cheers without, " Hip 1 hip !" <kc. 

Paul. (moyrn/uUy) As I used to say when I was a 
boy, I am king of the castle ! And she has left it, and her 
brother dared to outrage me because I stood on the floor 
that had been his, and was mine, and oflered love to his 
sister (going up toivards steps, CJheers without) At last 
my father's dream and my own dream is accomplished, and 
I stand in Eagleclyfle Castle, master of all. 

A shot heard, Tavl fcdls. He falls behind the pile 
of boxes, <tc,y in t?ie centre of the stage, so thai his 
body is not seen by the audience. Cheers wUhout, 

Enter Jack, l.d. 

Jack. Those fellows will never leave off drinking, or 
shouting, or shooting. On second thoughts I won't write 
that new old comedy. No ; I will write a new new one 
instead, (looking back. The garden is now suffused with 
moonlight) What a beautiful night ! (vxdking towards 
the ba^ck) Nice sort of a night for something to happen — 
something uproariously funny — something highly comic. 
If I could only tumble on a really comic incident, (his 
foot touches tlie body of Paul) Hallo ! what's this ? Now, 
my friend, get up. One of the forgemen who has been 
enjoying himself too much. Oh, alcohol ! alcohol ! what a 
foe thou art to the perpendicular. People ought not to get 
drunk no w-a-days. What's your name? Speechless! Could 
anybody be as drunk as you are ? (bending over Paul, and 
touchiiu/ him udth his hnnds. Starting back with horror, 
and raising his hands) Blood ! he's wounded — and — help ! 
help ! (shouting) Murder ! rescue ! What an incident ! 
(taking out his note-hook) No; I must not do that. 
(jnitting away note-hook) 111 save his life first, and 
dramatise it afterwards. Lights ! lights ! lights ! 

Enter Servants, with lights. Workmen and Volunteers. 

Stage lighter. 

Jack, (recognising Paul) Paul ! (to others) Mr. Paul, 
your master, has been wounded. (general surprise) 

Enter Sarah, c. 

Sarah. What is all this *{ (as she advances, two or three 
interpose) 
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Jack. For heaven's sake not a word, or you will frighten 
her to death 1 

Enter Stanton, w7u> goes to Sarah. 

Stan. Miss Hewitt^ this is strange news! Your 
brother tells me he wants to fight a duel with Lord Eagle- 
clyffe. 

Sarah. What? 

Dick. Why, here lies Mr. Paul, wounded. 

Sarah, {screams) By Whom ? 

Stan. Perhaps by Lord Eagleclyffe ! 

Sarah. No! 

Stan. Why not % — they had quarrelled. 

Sarah. Lord Eagleclyffe is incapable 

Jack, {interrupting) Who is it then ? 

Dick. Perhaps you ! 

Jack. Me ! 

Dick. You didn't like Lord Eagleclyffe leaving the 
castle. 

(Stanton takes Jack^s note-book out of his hand) 

Stan. I can't read it. (To Workmen) Take him to 
the justice's ! (Jack is seized) As to this note- book, per- 
haps it may throw some light on the subject. 

Jack, (screaming) Give me back my note-book ! Take 
my life, but spare my comedy ! 

His note-hook is passed from hand to hand towards 
B. He is taken off in custody on Men's shoulders 
towards L. Sarah rises and looks round as the 
curtain/aUs. 
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ACT IIL 

ScEXE I. — Ivy-covered Ruins -and grass plot, supposed to 
have/ormed the old court yard qfthe castle ; the chapel at 
tlie ba>ck. The tower, l.h. 1 e., to he new (i.e., restored), 
and to look Iiahiiable, The door practicable. No moon in 
the cloth. The moonlight to be on the grass. The ivy to 
he real ivy, and tlie grass to he grass matting — not painted. 
The DuK£ enters, l.f. entrance, looks about him nervously, 
and appears in a state of great agitation. He knocks o^ 
the door of tl\A tower, l.h. 



Cloth— This fe gupposed to be Eaet. 
t^latfoim above, for Jack to walk on. 




Broken (srothio Windows of ChapeL 




Grass Plot 



%.S5; practicable. 




Earl, {within) "VVlio's there ? 
Duke. I, my loixl. 

Earl opens door of tower, and enters. 

Earl. Why were you not here before ? 

Duke sits down on hank, overwlielmed with 
agitation. 
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Earl. What's the matter ? 

Duke, (rising) My lord, I rode here on the old grey 
mare, and brought Hotspur with me. 

Earl. At this time of night ! — what for ? 

Duke. Because, I beg, I beseech your lordship to mount 
quickly and to ride with me. 

Earl. Duke, my poor fellow, you are in one of your 
old humours. Where should I ride to ? 

Duke. Anyw'here — from here ! 

Earl. Why? 

Duke. There's danger. 

Earl. What danger ? 

Duke, (hesitating) The — the — the White Lady has 
been seen. 

Earl, {laughing heartily) The White Lady ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
(Duke looks cautiously through window, c.) Well, well, 
well — I know she is — I was sure of it. 

Duke. If you doubt me, come and see yourself, my lord. 

Earl. Not the least occasion. I know the White Lady 
is there at the top of the turret. 

Duke. You do ? You know it ? 

Earl. Yes, I know it, because I put her there myself. 

Duke. You, my lord ! 

Earl. Yes, me. Don't you recollect three years ago, 
the vagabond boys of the village got into the window and 
stole two guns and some powder. Since I have had the 
place done up, and a new door, and a new lock, I have 
dressed up a gunstock in white clothes, which makes a good 
scarecrow, and which the boys take for the ghost — I mean 
for the White Lady. 

Duke. Your lordship did that ! {turning his hack to 
audience y looks through v)indow) And you think that 
white shadow that I now see is no other than the scarecrow 
your lordship placed there ? 

Earl. I am sure of it. Look again, Duke, and you will 
find that your White Lady does not walk. 

Duke, {looking) She walks — she moves ! She is coming 
this way ! (Earl laughs) She is here ! 

The figure of Sarah, a white sJiavJl enveloping her, 
is seen to pass tlie broken windows of the chapeL 

Earl. The White Lady ! {seeing figure pass) 
Duke. Warns the last Eagleclyffe, the head of the 
house, to fly ! — that there is danger ! 
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Earl goes up to archway^ B.U.E. Sarah appeata in 
archuxty. 

Eabl. 



Sarah, (tising the action with her arm) Fly, there is 
danger ! 

Earl. Miss Hewitt ! 

Duke, (surprised) His sister ! 

Sarah, (hurriedly) Lord Eagleclyffe, my brother has 
been shot. Ifappily, he is only wounded, and the wound 
but slight. There is no cause for alarm ; but our work* 
people are excited- They have heard of your quarrel with 
my brother, and it has excited them. They are coming this 
way to wreak their vengeance upon you. 

Earl. Your brother shot I 

Sarah. Yes. They call it an attempt to murder. 

Earl. And they dare to accuse me '? 

Duke, (aside) Gre^it Heiiven, to accuse him ! 

Earl. Duke, ride to Mr. Parsons, the magistrate, and 
tell him that at eiglit o'clock to-morrow morning I shall be 
with him. Tell him that there is an attempt to murder to 
investigate, and that the victim of the outrage is Mr. Paul 
Hewitt. Go quickly. 

Duke (touclieshis hat. TJien to Sarah) Your brother 
is not killed then ? 

Sarah. No. 

Duke. Thank Heaven ! To Justice Parsons, my lord ? 
I'll ride there directly. Not dead ! Thank Heaven ! 

(Eant Duke, r.u.e. A pause) 

Sarah. Lord Eagleclyffe, you must think me a strange 
bold, forward girl, to come here at the dead of night to give 
you this warning. 

Earl. I took you for a ghost. I am delighted to find 
that you are flesh and blood. 

Sarah. I know our workpeople — their devotion to my 
brother — their detestation of you. They will tear you to 
pieces if they lind you. 

Earl. And you came here to warn me of my danger I 

Sarah. Yes. 

Earl. Then you do not believe me guilty. 
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Sarah. Of cowardly assassination? 

{indignant at tlie supposition) 

Earl. Why not? 

Sarah. I knew it because — ^because I knew it. My 
instincts told me you could not be guilty. 

Earl. But why not? 

Sarah. Because you are a gentleman. 

Earl. Ah ! Then you acknowledge 

Sarah. That a gentleman is a man — like any other 
man. Yes! 

Earl. And that he is not disgraced by having ancestors ? 

Sarah. A man cannot help his ancestors. 

Earl. And his ancestors cannot help him. Then you 
admit that birth 

Sarah. I didn't come here to talk of birth, but in fear 
of death. See, the workpeople are coming here ! I see their 
torches in the valley. Cecil Arthur Tudor, fourteenth earl, 
on my knees I implore you to fly ! 

Earl. Fly from an unjust accusation ! The very reason 
I must remain. It grieves me to oppose you, but if all the 
workpeople that ever sweltered in a forge were to come here 
and tear me to pieces with red hot pincers I should stop. 

Sarah. Go ! Go ! 

Earl. With an accusation of murder hanging over me ? 
Why, they would say my flight proved my guilt. 

Sarah, {ajler a paitse) I never thought of that. 

Earl. But tell me, why this interest in me ? Is it — is 
it {lowering his voice) because you love me ? 

Sarah {hiding her /ace in Iter hands) Yes ! I tell you 
the truth though I am a woman. 

Earl, {embracing her) Sarah I 

{noise of voices at a distance) 

Sarah. They are coming ! 

Earl. They must not see you here. 

Sarah. Why not ? 

Earl. Your presence at this time of night 

Sarah, (jyroudly) My reputation needs no defence. 
Earl. I am not thinking of you. 
Sarah. Of whom then ? 
Earl. Of myself. 
Sarah. Yourself? 

Earl. Yes ; among your own people your reputation is 
enough defence \ among mine you are a stranger, and no 
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tinge of suspicion must cling to the lady who will some day, 
I hope, honour me by becoming my wife. 

Sarah. Your wife ! {with transport) 

Earl. With your consent (clamour outside) ; give it me 
now ? (taking her hand) 

Sarah, (throtcing Jierself into his arms) Cecil Arthur 
Tudor Stormont, I'd die for you. 

Jle o])ens door of turret y l.h. 1 B. and brings out a 
gun with him, 

Sarah, (stojyjring him) But, Cecil, have you no fear ? 

Earl. Fear ! With your love to guard, and the hope of 
future happiness to inspii*e me ! 

Sarah. Are there any other guns in here ? 

Earl. Yes. 

Sarah. I'll load them for you, and hand them out to you 
by the door. 

Earl. Thanks. (Sarah f/oea tn, Earl closes door) "Wh^t 
a singular girl ! What a divinity ! What a wonderful night ! 
I feel that I adore her, and her brother whom I last night 

wanted to fight what fools we men are when we are in 

love. I'll call her the White Lady for the rest of my life. 
She'll be a white lady in reality, not an unsubstantial 
spectre. 

A female figure^ dressed in white, appears on the tower 
R,H.; it waves its arms, as if warding off a blow. 
Earl sees it and starts. 

Earl. Gracious heaven ! what does this mean ? This must 
be some impostor, (raising his gun) Whatever you may 
be — whether of this planet or any other, answer me, or I'll 
ti.re. 

The White Lady, turning round to the audience^ re- 
veals the features of Jack Randall. 

Jack. Don't fire — I'll come down. 
Earl. Jack ! 

Jack. Hush ! I am the White Lady keeping off the 
crowd below. I'll tell you all about it by-and-bye. 

Jack walks about to and fro on the ruined wall, now 
and then raising his arm. Clamour without. 
Jack raises his arm, A shot heard udthoiU. Jack 
ducks, and falls doum without dignity. 

Earl. Are you hurt ? 
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Jack. No. (coming thrauffh broken window) 

Earl. What's the matter ? 

Jack. I will deliver myself in verbal stenography. Paul 
Hewitt has been shot. I was suspected of shooting him. 

Earl. You? 

Jack. Yes. I was sorry for it as an individual, but it 
gratiiied me as a dramatist. The crowd lugged me off to a 
magistrate. No evidence being found against me, they dis- 
charged me. Innocent, innocent — by the bright heavens 
above, innocent ! Then the mob insisted that as Paul was 
shot, you shot him ; and knowing that you had come to this 
place, they resolved to come after you and execute lynch law. 
All this I learned at the public-house. , I bribed the 
chambermaid — a small girl with a large dialect — to let me 
have these clothes. I hired a horse, gallopped here, not 
knowing the road, but keeping the keep in view all the way, 
I found the place, put on the petticoats to try whether the 
White Lady would not keep them back. 

(noise witliout as the mob approach). 

Jack. They are there ! My horse is just below — amount, 
fly ! (putting off his fem/de habiliments, and pointing to 
them as they lie on tlie stooge) The White Lady implores 
you! 

Earl. Fly ! I*d see you, the White Lady, and all the 
vagabond mobs who ever howled down an innocent man at 
the devil first. 

Jack. You remain here and perish. Very good — it's 
devilish good, and a capital incident. Here they are. 

Workpeople, Volunteers, old Servants, with six or 
eight torches^ appear through arches^ <&c. 

Earl. Whom do you want here ? 

Jack. This is a capital incident. First rate ! 

(takes notes) 

Stan, (advancing) You are Lord Eagleclyffe ? 

Earl. Yes. Who are you? You're not a servant of 
mine. 

Jack, (taking notes) Very good. 

Stan. Mr. Paul Hewitt has been shot, and you are sus- 
pected to be the man who shot him. 

Earl. Who accuses me ? 

Voices o/" Workpeople. We do ! we do ! 

Earl. The man who says I ever shot a man exoe^ti ycl^sks 
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fight and on duty is a liar, {to Stanton) Have you a warrant 
for my apprehension ? 

Stan. No. 

Earl. Then who dares lay a hand upon me ? 

Workmen, {advancing) We do. 

Earl, {dapping his hcmd on his musket) Touch me who 
dares ! 

Jack. Stop a moment. Stand as you do now — ^in the 
interest of the drama. This is capital. {taJcing notes) 

Earl. I am here on my own land — ^the last half-acre 
that remains to me. You are committing a trespass. If I 
live to survive this night I will bring an action against you. 
Get off m^ land, you dirty swarm of suspicious vagabonds ! 
Who dares to lay a hand upon me, I'll put a bullet into. 

Workmen. Bring him along. 

Enter Ladt Adeliza, archway, R.U.E. 

Lady A. Cecil ! 

Earl. Adeliza, have you heard the charge against me 1 

Lady A Yes ; and came here to disprove it. 

Jack. Very good indeed — a capital picture, {three or 
four of tlie Servants of the Earl cross to the otiier side) 
Bravo ! bravo ! it's like a family fued — Montagues and 
Capulets — Guelphs and Ghibellines — a drama — not a comedy 
—distinctly a drama. 

Lady A You a murderer, my dear Cecil ? The thought 
is too absurd. Why, Mr. Hewitt, who was insensible for a 
time 

Earl, {anxiously) Yes? 

Lady A {tvith her eyes on the ground) Is well enough 
to drive me here^ 

Paul {entering, unth his arm in a sling, r. u. e., taking 
off his hat to the Earl) And to offer apologies to Lord 
Eagleclyffe if anybody connected with the works should have 
inconvenienced him. {turning to Workmen, who shouL 
Stooge during this grows graduallg lighter. Effect of morning 
upon the horizon cloth. Turning to Workmen) The man 
who shot at me is now in custody. 

Workmen. Who was it ? Who was it ? 

Lady A Duke ! 

Stan. The gamekeeper ? 

Lady A Yes. 

Earl. Duke ! Fire at a man from a cover ! I can't 
believe it. 

Lady A The poor old man is mad, I was staying with 
our friend Justice Parsons when he came to deliver himself 
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up. He confessed that he knew not what impelled him to 
the act, but that he saw Mr. Hewitt standing alone, and, 
as it were, despite himself he fired at him. After securing 
him, Mr. Parsons drove me into the village, where I found 
Mr. Paul Hewitt, and heard of the arrival of these men, 
whom I thought would make speedy work of you. Mr. 
Hewitt then insisted on coming here to rescue you, and 
(with bashfulness) I accompanied him. 

Earl, (advancing, offering his hand to Paul) Mr. 
Hewitt, let me thank you. 

During this the Workpeople, Volunteers, etc., are 
all in front of the stage in a line with the principal 
characters. 

Jack. Very good, very good, very good ! It would 
have been better if Paul had been killed — better for the 
.drama, (reflecting) No, yes, no, yes, yes ! Let it go 
down as it is. (taking notes,) 

Earl, (turning to Jack) Send these vagabonds 
away ) 

Jack. Who? 

Earl. These rascals — they have no business here. 

Jack. One moment, (finishing his notes, OraioricaJJy) 
My excellent friends, tillers of the soil. No ! I don't mean 
that. Divers in the mine, swart fishers in subterranean 
seas, who bring diamonds to the light of day — you have 
this day — but no, this night, no, early to-morrow morning — 
never mind — (getting bothered) — nobly vindicated the 
sovereignty of the people, the people who are the cause of 
everjrthing and something more, (slight cheers) Who is it 
makes the bread ? The people ! Who is it that brings down the 
price of bread ? The people ! Who eats it ? The people ! 
Who works for wages ? The people ! Who spends them ? 
The people ! Who killed Cock Robin ? The people ! — no, 
I don't mean that — I won't flatter you, I won't make 
dramatic, I mean political, capital out of you, but I say 
without fear of contradiction, that you are the noblest, the 
grandest, the most self-sacrificing creatures in the world ! 
(cheers) Still, this is a family party. Mr. Paul Hewitt, 
And the man who, until a universal Republic, one, many, 
various, and indivisible, wipes away such absurd distinctions, 
I will still call the Earl of Eagleclyfie, wish to have a long 
talk together. Will you retire ? Lord Eagleclyfie, I know, 
has some excellent wine in his cellar, which, in \>\y& ci^^iej^T^s:^ 
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of that best of spirituous liquors, beer, perhaps you will 
allow me to offer you. {loud cheers) 

(The WoEPEOPLE retire to the back of stage) 

Earl. Mr. Hewitt^ permit me to offer you the small 
hospitality I can. If you will come into the keep there is* 
an armchair at your service, {suddenly recollecting) But 
Sarah? 

Paul. Thanks, Lord Eagleclyffe, but I prefer returning. 
My sister will be anxious to see me. 

Earl, {after thinking) You can tell her the good 
news here. {opening door) 

Enter Sarah. All surprised, 

Paul. Sarah here ! 

Jack. His sister locked up in the castle ! It's like one 
of the old pieces. {taking notes) 

Paul, (displeased) My sister here in the tower ! 

Earl. With me — yes. (Jack confers with old Servants, 
who go into the tower. Stage light) She heard that your 
people were bent upon having my blood in revenge for my 
supposed attack upon you. Prompted by her own goodness, 
she came to warn me. Mr. Paul Hewitt, you made my 
sister an offer of marriage. You are rich, powerful, master 
of half the county, and I am poor, not even owner of a 
blade of grass, save this I stand on. Permit me . to have 
the Jionour of asking for your sister's hand in marriage? 

Jack, (taking notes) Capital ! (wiping his eyes) Very 
effective comedy — no, melodrama — no, bother ! 

Paul. Lord Eagleclyffe, and you, sister, what do you 
say ? 

Sarah. I say, yes. I love him, and I should like to be 
Lady Cecil Arthur Tudor, fourteenth countess. 

Earl, (smiling^ to Sarah) They will say I married you 
for money. 

Sarah. They will say I married you for rank. Let 
those people who despise rank despise it — I like it. I con- 
fess, I am thoroughly converted. 

Paul, (smiling) From conviction ? 

Sarah. No. From love ! Now, Cecil, tell me — about 
that child ? 

Earl. What child? 

Sarah. The child you saved at the storming of SebastopoL 

Earl, (surprised) Eh? 
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Jack, {interposing) Don't mention that to him. 

(to Sabah) 

Sarah. Why not ? 

Jack. It hurts his feelings ; the child died. 

Sarah. Died? 

Jack. Cold in it^ head, and — now there is only one thing 
wanting. 

Earl. What's that? 

Jack. Don't you see ? You, Cecil, are going to be Paul's 
brother-in-law. One good brother-in-law deserves another. 
Don't you understand? Supposing that I were Mr. Paul 
Hewitt, labouring under the disadvantages of holding half a 
county and the works that bring in some fifty or sixty 
thousand a year, I know I have no birth, but still I have 
the audacity to ask the honour of the hand of your sister, 
the Lady Adeliza. {imitating Earl) 

Earl. Is this so ? 

Paul signifies assent. Earl sluUces hands with Paul. 

Jack. Bless you, my children. The White Lady blesses 
you ! Bravo ! bravo ! Two marriages. It's a comedy — it's 
not a drama — it's a comedy ! 

During the following speech, three or four of the old 
Servants, who have entered the Keep, coine out with 
bottles, which they distribute. Volunteers sitting 
upon the grass. &eby iisi:8 proceeding to uncork 
bottles. 
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Achates Croople {walking gentleman) Mb. E. Mabshall. 
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COSTUMES. 



Phuip. — Eveninff dress, a little extravagant, watch and 
chain. Act I. —A brown talma, hair curled. 

Cbooplb. — Evening dress. Act I. — Card in vest pocket. 

Mb. Ponticopp. — Evenii^ dress. Pompous manner, 
whiskers bushy, the full-faced English retired trader type. 

Mr. Fullawobds.— Bald, side tufts of hair, general idea of 
make-up after Dickens* ** Pickwick." 

David.— Livery. 

Guests. —Evening dress. 

HoNOB MoLLOT.— Act I.— Neat dress with black silk apron. 
Act II.— Ball dress of about 1840 style ; old-fashioned ostrich 
feather fan and jewellery ; hair in ola style, 1837-40, curls long 
and loose ; rouge on cheeks evident, and to be removed for last 
entrance ; reticule with paper in it. 

Clemxntina. — BaU dress. Change, bridal attire. 

Ladibs. — Ball dress. Change as bridesmaids. 
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ACT I. 

SCENERY AND PROPERTIES. 

Window. 

I I 




I I 



I 



I 



Sideboard with 
drawer and shelves. 



OSofa 



Table with 
milliner's block. 



Chair. <^._ 

^ O X Chair. V 
Table. ^ 




Hot water-bottle in fender l.h. ; candles and matches on 
table, also workbox containing phial and door-key by the 
side ; railway rug on sideboard, a carving-knife on top, and 
carte do visite ; milliner's dolly and cuttings on it ; old 
piece of carpet down before tire ; a locket in top drawer 
R.2.E., letters, nightcaps, clothes in 2nd drawer, cigar case in 
3rd ; blankets, counterpane ready left door within ; shovel, 
tongs, poker to lireplace; basket for Honor. Key in door R, 



ACT II. 




!_! 

What-not. 



XLady. 



O 

Small 



X 

Lady. 

work table 
with workbox. 



Opening. 



X 

Servant 



I I 



with tray. '^'''^^^• 

X Gent. 

X o 

G«nt. Table. 

X Gent. 



XXX Lady x 
Pont. Clem. Fulla. Lady X 

leauuig against ej<:h other. 




11 chairs in all to be on stage; clock on mantelpiece 
strikinjr as curtain rises : candles in chandeliers burnt down 
in their sockets. Ball of cotton in work-box. 
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ACT I. 

Properties on Stage. — Hot water bottle in fender^ l. n. 
Table before firepluce, candle an it, tvork-box containing 
phial, door key also on it ; a chair each side of table ; 
table tuith drawer, B. L. ; milliner's dolly, cuttings on it ; 
rude sideboard with shelves, B. R., railway rug on it, a 
carving knife on top and carte-de-visite ; old piece of 
carpet doivn before fire ; a sofa, R. ii., chest of drawers, 
R. 2 E., a locket on top draivers ; letters, nightcaps, clothes 
in second, cigar-case in third, blankets and counterpane 
offiA, H. door. Key in door R. 

Scene. — Honor's lodgings, A respectably furnished garret, 
with sloping roof. Door, 3 e. r. Fireplace, L. 2 e. 
Window looking on to chimneys, dtc, c. Door, L. 3 E. 
Scene enclosed. Sofa, R. CJiairs, tables. Evidences of 
work, millinery, d:c. A chest of drawers. Cupboards. 
Work-box on table, L. Sta/je dark. 

Enter Philip, looks cmUiously and mysteriously around, 
tlten beckons on Achates from door, n. n., both in even- 
ing dress and overcoats or Inverness capes. 

Phil. Shut the door ! Give me the matches ! (lights a 
match, and then a candle ; looking at watch) Not eight ; all 
right. 

AcH. {to Philip) What does it all mean ? Have you 
turned housebreaker? Do you want me to turn house- 
breaker? Here I am just arrived from Great Green- 
goslingborough — two hours in London — only had time 
to swallow a chop and a cup of tea, and you want to teach 
me the whole art of burglary. Me, your friend, your best 
man, who has travelled two hundred miles to be present at 
your wedding ! 

Phil, {coming down) Achates, my friend, my companion, 
who used to lend me money, whom I used to whop at 
school, I will tell you all. 

AcH. (r.c.) Where are we ! 
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Phil. (l. c.) This room, and the next, are at the top of 
this house, and in the occupation of Miss Honor Molloy. 

Acn. But who is Miss Honor Molloy when Miss Honor 
Molloy is at home at the top of this house, which she 
appears not to be at present ? 

Phil. A young lady wh/> Amuses her leisure hours by 
making caps and bonnets. She is a charming girl— so 
charming that four years ago I fell in love with her, and— 
alas ! — proposed to her, and — still more alas ! gave her a 
promise of marriage. 

Acn. In writing 1 

Phil. In writing. You know. Achates, when I came 
up to London eight years ago, I was a copying clerk at old 
Cadaverous's — at eighteen bob a week. Diligence, prudence, 
and a right use of my talent induced tlie old vagabond — 
that is, I mean, that eminent firm, to raise my salary to the 
munificent sum of one pound one. About this time I met 
Honor, fell in love with her over boats and collar, promised 
her marriage, <fec., Ac, <fec. Lastly, you know, an old 
relative in Cornwall, of whom I had never heard, died and 
left me four hundred pounds a year. Naturally I could 
not keep my promise to Honor ; for a man in my position 
to marry a milliner would be to bring disgrace upon my 
family. 

AcH. But you have no family. 

Phil. That don't mattcft — it is all the same — I should 
bring disgrace upon them if I had one. 

AcH. No doubt you would ! 

Phil. So I fell in love with Clementina Matilda Ponti- 
copp, the only daughter of Barnabas Ponticopp, Esq., 
formerly cheesemonger and bacon-factor,but now retired 

AcH. Upon his cheeses ? 

Phil. No, upon his lands. We are to be married 
to-morrow, and I hurried you down to my chambers to 
dress yourself to ^o to the ball that Mr. Ponticopp gives to- 
night at his housQ at Clapham. I have got a bed at the 
terrace— at old Fullaword's — close by ; but before I go I 
must find my letters, and, above all, that infernal promise 
of marriage. {goes up) 

Ach. But why did you not do this before ? That is 
what we should have done at Great Greengoslingborough. 
Phil, (coming dotun) With Great Greengoslingborough 
girls I dare say you would, because you could — but you 
can't with Honor. You don't know Honor. She's charming ; 
and aometimes when I think of her and of Clementina 
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Matilda, my heart still turns to thee — I mean to Honor. 
Honor, I repeat, is charming^ but she has a temper — such 
a temper — an awful temper ; she has the determination of 
the devil — supposing the devil to be a lady. She is a woman 
of spirit ; she is capable — ^if she thought I was deceiving 
her — of cutting her own throat — worse, she's capable of 
cutting mine ! 

AcH. Then she loves you 1 {surprised) 

Phil. To distraction. Time after time I have tried to 
ask her for my letters, time after time I have tried to break 
the news of my marriage to her. But when I looked at her 
black eyes, and heard her sweet voice — it is such a sweet 
voice when she speaks, the sound seems to run all down you 
like a shower-bath — I felt what — what an infernal scamp I 
was. I had to think of my property to reconcile me. When 
I had thought of my property, it always did reconcile me. 
Last night an idea occur^ to me — I'd steal the letters. I 
might find some letters from some other sweetheart — so 
ransack the drawers, pull open the table, search, find me my 
letters, find me my letters ! and tlien we will jump into a 
hansom — ^bowl down to Clapham — to Clementina Matilda 
and the ball, for which I've had my hair curled. 

{taking offhisliat) 

AcH. But if Miss Honor comes in and finds us ? 
Phil. She won't. This is just the time she takes her 
work home. 

They search the furniture^ <Lx, ; Achates goes to 
drawers f R. h. ; Philip to table, b. l., opens drawer, 
flinging things out, 

AcH. Nightcaps ! {producing them) What's-o-names ! 
Cigar-case! {they meet, c) 

Phil. Mine. Left it here last week. {taking it) 

AcH. {returns to drauxrs) Letters. {m^et again, c.) 
Phil. Quick ! mine ! {takes them) But not the letter. 
ACH. {returns to dratoers) A locket — hair inside. 

{they meet, c.) 

Phil. Ha ! mine. I gave it her on my birthday. 
AcH. {at sideboard, B. B.) Oh ! a carte-de-visite. 

{they meet, c.) 

PntL. Mine ! another birthday present. Six for tetv 
shillings, uncoloured. {aloud, crying) \^^ Nct^ \mw^ 
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{sitting R. of table, L. c.) Most fellows have a rival, most 
men go mad because their sweethearts don't love them 
enough. Mine loves me too much. Confound her ! She gives 
me no cause for jealousy ! 

AcH. Hush ! (at door, r.) 

Phil. What? 

AcH. A step. Somebody coming upstairs. 

(Philip crosses to door) 

Phil, (seized tiith an idea) Honor ! Quick ; go in there. 

(pointing to door, L.) 

AcH. What for? 

Phil. Never mind, (pushes him across, L. h.) But 
remember, when you come out, you don't know me. 

AcH. But (at door, l. h.) 

Phil. Go in ! 

AcH. I don't understand. 

Phil. You never do. Go in. 

Shoves him into room, and shuts door ; at tlie same 
moment Honor enters, simply dressed, and carrying 
a basket lined tvith oilskin ; door, R. n. 

Hon. Ah, Philip dear, is that you ? (dotvn, c.) 

Phil. Yes, 'tis I. (aside) By Jove, she looks like— she 
looks like — what-so-name in a costume of wings. 

Hon. But what's the matter 1 Who's been pulling the 
place about ? (crossing, R.) Who's been rummaging in these 
drawers 1 What did you expect to find in them 1 

(replacing things) 

Phil, (aside) I'll do it at once ! What did I expect to 
find ? The fact is, Honor, I am jealous. 

(sitting R. of table, L. C.) 

Hon. Jealous ! What for ? 

Phil. I have received an anonymous letter. 

Hon. Where is it ? 

Phil. I haven't got it. 

Hon. What did it say 1 

Phil. That a young gentleman called here every day, A 
young fellow, (rising) A tombstone cherub, dressed in 
black (describes Achates' dress ami figure) ; and I thought 
I might find some letters, so I came here and 

Hon. Bansacked the place. Very pretty ! Well, what 
did you fin d ? 
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Phil. Nothing. 

Hoy. What is the name of the man you are jealous of 1 

Phil. I don't know. Hush ! 

Hon. What? 

Phil. There's somebody in that room. 

Hon. What ! {slapping hkface) How dare you say such 
a thing ! Go into the room and look, sir. (Honor crosses^ 
L., opens dooTj and discovers Achates) Ah ! a man. 

{crossing^ at back to sofa^ sits) 

Phil. (A la Otiiello) Now, madam, do you call this 
nothing ? 

Hon. But I don't know him. He's a thief, o burglar ! 

AcH. {frightened) Eh! {comes doivny l.) 

Phil, (flwiofe to Achates) Fear nothing, {aloud) The 
proof, madam. Behold the proof ! 

{repeats description of Achates) 

Hon. {crying) Philip, I swear to you. {rising) 

Phil, {zvith emotiony going up) Say nothing — say 
nothing. You have broken my mainspring. It is useless 
to waste reproaches on a heart like yours. I forgive you. 
(she sits) Farewell, may you be happy. 

{fjoing, takes Imtfrom table ^ b.l.) 

Hon. Philip ! {to Achates) Why do you not speak, sir? 
Speak, {oj)ening window) or there's a policeman under the 
gas-lamp, and I'll give you in charge. Speak ! 

Phil, {to Achates) Silence ! I forbid you. Your card, 
sir. {going down to him, L.C.) 

AcH. My card. (Honor crosses tip, r.) 

Phil. Your name ! When I think that it is for you I 
have been {hits him) 

AcH. Oh! 

Phil, {striking him again) Take that, and that, and 
that, {aside to Achates) Never mind, it is all make 
believe. 

AcH. {rubbing his nose) It's very like the real thing 
though. 

Phil. Now, sir, follow me ! This outrage shall be washed 
out in blood. Come to tlie cab. 

{aside; crosses to r. door) 

Honor, {coming down L.c. ; snatching card ; stops him ; 
reads card) " Air. Achates Croople." Why, this is your 
friend. Mr. Acliates Croople, tlie man you kwov^ '^oxs. \^^. 
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me was coming over to be present at our wedding, and who 
was such a fool that you could do anything with him ; 
useful to know, because he could lend you money, (to 
Achates) There is the door, get out, or I shall fly at you. 

{crosses to door, r.) 

Phil, (to Achates) You had better get out, or she tvill 
fly at you. (slie crosses to fireplace^ l.) 

AcH. I have the honour to- 

Hon. Go ! or 

Seizes the tongs ; Achates runs off door in flat ; she 
follows him to the door ; noise as of tumbling 
doumstairs, 

Phil, (seated on sofa, r.) Done ! (looking at watch) A 
quarter to nine, (she replaces tongs, l.h. ; sits at table, L.c.) 
Hon. (a pau^e) Philip ! What does this mean ? You 
wish to break off with me ! You don't love me ! (rising) 
Phil, (brutally) Well — ^if you come to that — I don't. 

(rising) 
Honor sinks into chair and begins to cry. 

Phil, (unth still further brutality, but mingled with 
some emotion; going up and down) Of course — tears. — 
But women can all cry. 

Hon. Oh — oh — oh ! You whom I have loved so much ! 

Phil, (leaning over her ; on Jier r.) See, Honor, dear. 
You know one must be reasonable ; and — one day or 
another — everybody must be reasonable. There's an end to 
everything, even to love. Love does not last for ever, 
except in poetry and the romances in the London Journal. 
If you look at it from the real, and not from the London 
Journal point of view, love does not exist. 

Hon. You love another. Oh, if I had her here ! 
(fiercely ; suddenly changing her manner) But how could 
I suppose that you would love me for ever ? (tenderly) . 

Phil. Ah ! indeed, how could you ? 

Hon. I must be resigned — for you are young. 

Phil. I am. 

Hon. And beautiful 

Phil. I am. 

Hon. And rich ; and it is natural, you should forget a 
poor girl like me. Men are like that. 

Phil. Too true, too true ! It Is natural, and men are 
like that. What can they do, when thoy are young — and — 
handsome—^ 
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Hoy. And rich, (aside) I'll get her name out of him. 
{aloud) I'll not oppose your happiness, — I lovo you too 
much. I will sacrifice myself for you. Bless you, bless 
her — ^bless everybody. 

PuiL. Thank you. Now you are reasonable. And now 
that you are reasonable, I will tell you all. 

Hoy. {crying) I don't want to know all. 

Phil. But I insist. I am about to be marriecL 

Hoy. To another 

Phil. Yes, in the language of the poet, to — another. 
When I say another, I mean to somebody else. 

Hoy. When? 

Phil. The marriage has been put off because they 
waited for my sister-in-law, Mrs. O'Killagalee, of Killie- 
crackleragget, to be present at the ceremony ; but she this 
morning wrote to say she could not come. 

Hoy. Why not? 

Phil. Because her baby has the measles. But I am to 
be married to-morrow, measles notwithstanding. My 
father-in-law gives a ball to-night. 

Hoy. And it is for that ball you have had your hair 
curled ? 

Phil. It is for that ball I have had my hair curled. 
{aside) How woman's love guesses everything, {taking out 
his tocUch) And as it is now just nine I must go. Farewell, 
Honor. Forget me, and, believe me, that I shall never 
forget you. I wish you happy with atnother. When I say 
another, I mean somebody else ; and — and — the best thing 
you can do is to be happy with somebody else ; and so — 
and so — and so 

Hoy. (caressing) Stay with me a few minutes longer ; 
only a few minutes — only two. 

Phil. Well, my dear, since you are so pressing, and so 
reasonable, let us say three. I will stay with tliee three 
minutes. There ! (takes off Imt and jiaces it on table) 

Hoy. Sit down at my feet, (she dips off his coat 
{Inverness) and pushes him dot on at her feet on carjyet. She 
takes ribbon out of work-box and begins to work) Sit there, 
darling, whilst I work, iust as you used to long, long ago. 

(sirhgs) " Sing me the songs I delighted to hear, 

Long, long aga Long, long ago. 

Tell me the lies (aside) that to me were so dear, 

Long, long ago. Long, long ago.** 

Phil, (looking <U watch) Twenty mm\iL\»a ^^o&\» \«a. 
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(noise of cab outside) There's Achates and the cab. {risiruj-, 
Honor ybrcea him, dovni) I — 1 — I 

Hon. One moment more. Only one. 

Phil, {sitting down and looking again at watch) Twenty- 
two minutes past. 

Hon. I have only one wish now — to see you happy. 

Phil. I promise to try to be, for your sake, Honor. 

Hon. Is the young huly pretty 1 

Phil. Five thousand down on the wedding-day, and 
more at her father's death. 

Hon. What is her name ? 

Phil. Clementina Matilda. An only child. 

Hon. Clementina Matilda — beautiful ! Clementina 
Matilda — what ? 

Phil. Ponticopp. 

Hon. An orphan ? 

Phil. No ; she has a father. And as they are waiting 
for me at the ball, and I have had my hair curled for the 
occasion, will you (rising) 

Hon. (forcing him douon) What is her father ? 

Phil. Well, if you must know, he has been a cheese 
and bacon factor. 

Hon. Bless him ! 

Phjl. At present he is retired. 

Hon. The darling ! Where does he live ? 

Phil. At Clapham. Sunbury Lodge, close to the 
station. A most beautiful house. 

Hon. Bless it ! 

Phil. And now, dearest, as it is getting late, I will 

(dodging her and leaping up) 

Hon. (l.c., rising and laughing) Will you ? ha ! ha ! 

ha ! You think you'll go. I know her name, I know her 

addresa I know her father. 

Phil. (r.c., aside) I'm done ! (she crosses to door, R.) 
Hon. I'll teach you to Clementina-Matilda-cheese-and- 

bacon me. (lock door) You shall not leave this place. 
Phil. Honor ! Open that door. (crossing, l.) 

Hon. Not if I know it ! You shall not go out ! You 

shall not get married to-morrow. No ! no ! ! no ! ! ! (throws 

open the window, and sends the key into the street Achates 

heard to cry outside " Oh ! ") 

Phil, (aside) And I had my hair curled for the ball. 

(crossing to sofa, r.) 
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Hon. (crossing, L., to her work^ox) You can never be 
mine ; you shall never be another's. I'll poison myself. 

Phil, {aside) I wish you would. 

Hon. We will poison ourselves together. {tdkes a 
hotdefrom tvorkbox) Separated on earth, we shall be united 
in death. 

Phil. And I had my hair curled for the ball 1 

Hon. (raising a phial to Iter lips) Philip, you shall 
drink first : you shall drink to me. 

Phil. Not anything before supper, thank you. 

Hon. Coward, to refuse to die with her you love. 

Phil, (excusing himself) I've had my hair curled for 
the ball. 

Hon. Well then, I'll die alone. 

Phil. Do, do, do ! only don't make a fuss about it. 

Hon. Farewell, Philip. 

Phil. Good-bye. 

Hon. (aside) The wretch ! he'd let me do it. 

(she drinksy and sinks into cliair b. o/ table) 

Phil, (frightened) By Jove, she's done it ! (crosses to 
her) Honor ! my love ! my darling ! my life — no — my — 
ah — (fakes up bottle and reads the label) " Cough Mixture." 
The deceitful wretch to go and pretend — Shabby ! shabby ! 
shabby ! (crossing to and fro at b. / leaning over her, on her 
B.) Honor, my dear, this proof of your affection, of your 
devotion, has decided me. I am yours for ever. I'll marry 
you at once, and we'll leave London, and go and live among 
the mountains — at Bichmond. 

(site starts up a>nd embraces him; arm in arm from R. toL.) 

Hon. The mountains ! 

Phil. At Bichmond. 

Hon. My love ! 

Phil. I'll get a licence and we'll be married to-morrow. 
(she leans her head on his shoulder confidingly) I'll go at 
once to Doctor's Commons. {turns to go up) 

Hon. (persuasively) No, don't go ! stay here. 

(she draws him gently and firmly back) 

Phil. You doubt me? 

Hon. No! 

Phil. You are wrong. I will prove my sincerity. 
(crosses L. Sits l. of table) Give mo a pen, ink and paper, 
and under your eyes T will write to old Ponticopp to break 
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off the marriage ; and then I will go and put the letter into 
the pillar-post. (rises) 

Hon. (forcing him down) Don't go. I will send it. 

Phil, (aside) Damn it ! (alovd) Well, then I'll stay 
here, with you, Honor. 

Hon. Oh, thanks, thanks, my Philip. (embracing) 

Phil. I am sleepy ; I always am when I have had my 
hair curled, (shivering) It's something in the tongs — 
fr-r-r-r-r. It's rather cold here, (crosses r. to sofa; sits) 

Hon. Let me put this on your feet. 

(she wraps his overcoat around him, ; forcing him down 
on cltair R. of table) 

Phil. I am still cold. 

Hon. lie down on the sofa. Let me put this over you. 

(vuts a rug over him^from sideboard shelf r.b.) 

Phil, (aside) I wonder what they are doing at Clapham ? 
(aloud) I am still cold. 
Hon. With what? 

Phil. Emotion, remorse, the prospect of being married. 
Hon. Will you take a cup of tea ? 
Phil. No j I'll take a coimterpane. 

(Honor rushes off to get one, l. door ; he is rising 
to* escape) 

Hon. (returning with counterpane) Here, my love. (7*c 
lies dotvn ; puts it over him) Are you cold now ? I'll go 
and get hlankQ]bs. (she goes off for them, L.D.) 

Phil. What will they think at Clapham ? 

(he rises again to escape, but lies doumquicJdy as site 
enters) 

Hon. (re-enters with blankets, which she piles on him) 
There ! 

Phil. My feet, my feet. 

(H-ONOB, fetches bottle ; fireplace) 

Hon. I've a hot-water bottle. I'll go round to the 

tavern 

Phil. Do, do. 

Hon. At the comer and get it filled with hot water 

Phil. But you haven't got the key. 

Hon. I have another in my work-box. (crosses L.H., 
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4akea key out of tvork-box) Wait here one moment ; I'll be 
back directly. 

(jtakes water-bottle and goes off^ r.d. As soon as she is 
off she is heard to lock tlie door outside, 

Phil. She's locked me in. (rises and goes to toindmc^ c, 
and opens it) There she goes, round the comer. Achates ! 
up here ; quick, quick ! 

Philip takes carving-knife on side hoard r.d., to open 
door. Achates unlocks door and enters ; darts 
hack^ frightened at sight of knife. 

I^iL. How did you unlock the door ? 
AcH. With the key. 
Phil. Where did you get the key ? 
ACH. On my nose. It was thrown out of the window. 
Phil, {seizing Achates* Ao^, putting it on) Lie down 
there ! He down ! Do not say a word. 

AcH. But 

Phil. Not a word. 

{pushes him down on sofa^ feet to audience) 

AcH. I don't understand. 
Phil. You never do. 

Wraps Achates up and runs to door ; darts hack 
and hides hehind sofa. 

AcH. What does it all mean ? 

Honor enters with water hottle; Philip da/rts out. 
Honor goes straight to Achates, and places hottle 
to his head. Business to he quick and simultaneous. 

Hon. There, my darling ; that will warm you. {daps it 
under his face. Achates shrieks^ tlvrows up tlie cover. 
Honor is astonished) The thief ! 

{staggering hack, rolls on stage, feet entangled) 

AcH. I beg your pardon. 

Hon. Philip gone ! Eevenge ! revenge I 

{with clenched hands) 

QUICK act drop. 

END OF ACT I. 

For gall. Achates on floor kneeling. Honor shaking 
hSifh by the hair, 

Jlf.B. — Work up very quickly towa/rds end of Act. 
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ACT 11. 

ScEKE 1. — Mr. PoNncopp*s dratving-rooni decorated /or the 
ball. Door c. Door L. Door r. Scene enclosed. Giran- 
doles amd candelabra. Chairs^ sofa-tables^ work-box and 
whainotj R.U.E. Th^ furniture^ dx., all rich and sub- 
stantial, PoNTicopp, Clementina, Fulla words, c, and 
Ladies and Gentlemen^ all in ball-dress, discovered fast 
asleep in cliairs. Servant vnth tray at door, fast asleep. 
Candles in chandeliers burnt doion in their sockets. A 
large round table up L.n. corner. Small work-table down 
R. H. ; tvork-box on it open. Tliere must be at least 
fourteen chairs on, 

David, {entering centre door, rubbing his eyes, evidently 
been up 'all night. The clock strikes eight, lie goes to a 
lady R.n. and calls "Master," sees his mistake and goes to 
PoNTicopp) Master ! master ! (Ponticopp syiorcs) He's 
asleep. Miss Clementina ! (Clementina srzor^if) Slie's asleep. 
Mr. Fullawords ! (Fulla words snores) And he's asleep. 
(all snore) ThoyVe all asleep. They all waited up so late 
for Mr. Philip, they have all gone to sleep in their chairs, 
and I have been running about all night for him. It is 
eight o'clock, sir ! Master ! Oh, I know — Shop ! {rings a 
bell and calls oiU again ; up at btiffct, R.) Shop ! 

{everybody wakes up and yaums) 

Pont, {waking) Well, David, what news? {rising) 
David. I have been to Mr. Philip's lodgings, sir ; he 
has not been in all night. {yawns) 

Pont. Don't yawn before me, sir. How dare you take 
that liberty ? Nothing is ruder than to yawn, {yau^is him- 
self They all yawn) Is breakfast ready ? 

David. I think so, sir. {yawns again) 

Pont. Take your month. (David goes up and arranges 
cliairs. Addressing his friends) Will you go down into 
the breakfast-room ? I dare say you will lind some tea and 
coffee, which will do you good after the c^uautity you ate 
last night, {everybody yawns and goes off, c.) Now, Clementina 
Matilda, my darling child, I will take my hat and stick and 
see what has 
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Clem. Quite useless, papa. If Mr. Philip arrived now, 
I would not go to church with him. 

Pont. My love, if Philip stopped away, perhaps it was 
because he could not come. 

Clem. But he could have sent word why 

Pont. My child, my only one, if you had lived as I 
have, thirty-five years behind the counter in the cheese and 
bacon line, you would know that nothing is impossible 
to natur. {going up. Noise of cab outside) 

Pont. Hark ! there's a cab — ^perhaps it's him. 

{knock at door) 

Clem. Look here, papa ! Unless he's kiUed it's unpar- 
donable. If he's dead, I forgive him ; if he's alive, I don't ! 
I wont ! I can't ! I shan't ! There I 

David, o. door» admits Achates. 

David. Mr. Scoople \ 

AcH. (c.) I beg your pardon, {to Clementina, rivetted hy 
her charms) I believe I have the pleasure of addressing 
Mr. Barnabas Ponticopp? 

Clem, (l.) No, sir^ I am Miss Ponticopp. That is my 
papa. Papa ! the gentleman took me for you. 

Pont, (b.) WeU, my dear, why not ? We are very 
much alike, according to the laws of natur. 

AcH. I beg your pardon, (to Ponticopp) Then you 
are Mr. Ponticopp ? 

Pont. Yes, I am Mr. Ponticopp, and that is my daughter, 
Clementina Matilda. {they aU bow) 

AcH. {aside) What ^ nice girl ! 

Clem, {aside) What a nice — cravat ! 

AcH. I came here from my friend, Philip 

Pont. My son-in-law ! Is he dead f 

AcH. Not exactly. 

Clem. We have sat up for him all night. 

Pont. On thorns. 

AcH. Most unpleasant — I may say, painfuL {aside) 
What a charming girl ! {aloud) He has sent me here 
to apologise. 

Pont?. Tell us why he did not come to the ball ? Some 
accident, I hope. 

AcH. Philip was kind enough to ask me to come to the 
ball — I am one of his oldest friends. We dressed — ^hired a 
hansom — when suddenly he was seized with — 
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AoH. (aside) I forget what he told me he was seized 
with, (aloud) With — with 

Pont. Neuralgia? 

Clem. Toothache? 

AcH. (quickly) Both, both ! 

Pont. There, you see, Clementina. 

Clem. Papa, let the gentleman tell as why Philip did 
not send word to us. 

Acq. Oh, when you have a swelled face as big as 

(describing a la/rge circle) 

Pont. Quite so. 

AcH. We drove up to the house twice. His face was so 
large that he durst not present himself, so I took him back 
to my hotel, where he sat up all night with his ieet in 
mustard and hot water. 

Pont. ) /. ^i \ / His feet ! 

Clem. / \^9^^^) \ Mustard and water I 

Pont. For the toothache ! 

Clem. For neuralgia ! 

AcH. Quite so — ^to draw the pain right through him. 

Pont. And his poor face is (describing a circle) 

Clem. Is he still sitting at your hotel, with his head in 
mustard and water ? 

AcH. Feet ! No, he wo^^d come on. He is downstairs 
in a hansom. {going up, D.C.) 

Pont, (going up, d.c.) David ! fetch Mr. Philip upstairs ; 
(coming down, R.) and Clementina Matilda, go and fetch 
something to wrap your bridegroom's feet — ^no, head in 

(Eocit PONTICOPP, D.R.) 

Clem, (going, d.l.) The nicest young man I ever saw. 
{looking towards Achates. Exit Clementina, door^ L.) 
AcH. (c.) A charming girL 

Philip is led hettoeen David amd Waiter. Achates 
plaices chair for him, 

Phil. Thank you, thank you. Oh — oh — (Servant goes 
off, C.L.) — oh, my leg. 

AcH. (r. of him) No, it is not your leg, it is your face. 

Phil. What do you mean ? 

AcH. They said neuralgia, and I didn't like to contradict 
them. 

Phil. What do you mean ? (rising) 

AcH. I told them that you had a swelled face like 
that (describing a circle) Have a swelled face directly ! 
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Here, quick! quick! have a swelled face. They are 
coming. 

Phil. I shall look a fright. You fool ! 

AcH. {taking a ball of cotton from work-hox on table) 
Put this into your mouth. 

Philip, groivling at Achates, puts the cotton ball 
into his left cheek. 

Enter Ponticopf, toith totvd, Clementina, Fulla- 
WORDS and Guests, d.l. 

Pont. My dear boy, I am very glad to see you. 
Phil. Boo, oo-oo — wa-wa-wa — oh ! 
Pont. And Clementina is happy to see you too. 
Phil. ! Wa-wa-wa— oh — wow-wow ! 
Clem. Oh, what a cheek ! (to a young lady) Did you 
ever see such a cheek ? 

Pont. Here, my boy, let me tie your head up. 

(ties his head up in a Unoel) 

Phil, (tearing it off and flinging it in Achates' face ; 
growlwg at Achates) Pretty figure for a bridegroom ! (to 
Clementina, apologising) Wa-wow-wo-oooooo — 

Clem. I don't understand a word you say. 

AcH. He is expressing his extreme regret that he 
should have kept you all night sitting upon thorns. 

(Ponticopf and Guests go up, expressing sympathy) 

Phil, (takes the baU of cotton from his mouth ; aside to 
Achates) You fool, you idiot, do you think I look like 

AcH. Well, if this is your gratitude — look there. 
(pointing to Guests coming down) Be quick, have a swelled 
fkce again. 

Philip puts the baU into his mouth so that his cheek 
is swollen on the other side. 

Pont, (bringing doum Fullawords, r,c.^ Fullawords, 
my friend, you are a phrenologist — a man oi science. Did 
you ever see a development like this ? Look here, here is a 
swelling which 

(stops astonished to see the stvelling gone) 

Ach. (laughing f R.) He's put it in on the wrong side. 

Phil, (pointing to the other side of his cheek) Wa-wa^ 
oo-ooo-wa. 

Pont, (goes round and finds it) It's come round to the 
other side. Wonderful, wonderful I (^vnth e'ye-gloAa^ 
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• AcH. Neuralgia, you know, comes and goes. 

Pont. From one side to the other — Philip nods) — 
according to the laws of natur. {looking at tvcUch) Now 
we'll have a glass of wine, and one of Mr. Fullawords* 
beautiful speeches. (slapa Philip on back, going up) 

Phil. Wow-wa-woo. 
(he is seized with a cough ; he suxzHotoa the hall 0/ cotton) 

AcH. He's swallowed it ! 

Phil. It's gone ! It's gone ! 

Pont. What, the swelling? (retu/mingf R.C.) 

Phil. Neuralgia. Yes, you know it comes and goes. 

Pont, (crossing round him) According to the laws of 
natur. 

Phil. Cured — by love. 

AcH. (aside) If I could apply Clementina Matilda to my 
face. (siglis) 

(Achates and Clementina look at each other and sigh) 

Pont. So now for the wedding. (all going up) 

Clem. Marry a man with a face like that ? No ! 

Enter David, c.d.l. 

Dav. (a/nnouncing) Mrs. O'Killygallee. 
Pont, (to Philip) Your sister-in-law from Dublin. 
Phil. My sister-in-law ! (Honor enters, splendidly 
dressed in tlie dress she was working at in Act /.) Honor ! 
AcH. Oh! 



Pont. My dear Mrs. O'Killy- 



HoN. (unth brogue, c.) Galee, Galee. Most happy to 
see you ! 

Pont. Mrs. O'Killi — galee, galee. (shakes hands) This 
is one of those unexpected pleasures what I may say I did 
not expect. Your last esteemed favour to hand made 
mention of a parcel of measles received per baby. 

Hon. She is quite cured, thank you. (to Ponticopp) 
All your cheese and bacon quite well ? 

Pont. Quite cured, thank you. Philip, why don't you 
welcome your sister ? 

Phil, (kissing her) I am so glad to see you. (aside) 
What do you come here for ? 

Hon. Vengeanoe ! 

Phil, (to Achates, aside) It's coming. 

Hon. (to Achates) Ah ! I think I have seen that face 
before. I know this gentleman, Mr. Achates Croople 

(crossing to him^ R. ; pinching his hand) 
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AcH. {grimacing) Delighted to- 



HoN. Villain ! Blackguard ! Double-faced- 



PoNT. Allow me to present Clementina Matilda, my 
daughter, your brother's future bride. 
Hon. {crossing to her, l.) Charmed ! 

{she squeezes her violently) 

Clem. Oh, oh I 

Hon. Pardon me, I feel I love you so. 

Phil, {aside) Did she bite her ? 

Pont. They are very fond of each other. 

Hon. {aside) Are they ? 

Pont. (r.c. to Philip) She's rather strange. 

Phil, (r.) The occasion, the joy, the journey — all the 
way by rail. {all start up) 

Pont. Quite so, quite so. Your brother is a lucky man. 
He has had a swelled face, {noise of carriages) There are 
the carriages to take us to church. 

Achates crosses l. Honor pinches him, 

AcH. (l.) Oh! 

Pont. (r.c.) What's the matter ? 

AcH. Nothing. (Ponticopp goes up) 

Honor pinches Philip. 

Phil, (r.) Oh! 

Pont. What's the matter ? {coming doum c) 

Phil. The neuralgia comes and goes, you know. 

Pont. According to the laws of natur. Sit down, 
my friends. {goes up, TJie party seat themselves) 

Phil, {to Honor) Wliat do you mean to do ? 

Hon. To break off this marriage. I give you five 
minutes, if not an action for breach of promise. 

FuLLAWORDS arranges himself to make a speech at 
table, B.L. 

Pont, {seated r., coughing; all cough and settle themselves) 
Our dear friend, Mr. Fullawords, will now make us one of 
his beautiful speeches. 

FuL. (a bedd-headed man) My dear friends, {very self- 
conscious ; rising ai> table) 

Pont. Hear, hear, hear ! 

FuL. Unwilling as I am to obtrude myself upon your 
notice at a time when Hymen's torch is brightly bu^i^iisk.^ 
yet 
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Hon. (rising) Hush ! 

Goes quietly towards Mb, Fulla words, pliLcks a hair 
otU of his coming down c, and blows it in the air. 
General astonishment. Pause. 

Pont, {to Philip) What does that mean ? 

Phil. The occasion, the joy, the journey from Dublin all 
the way by rail ! 

Pont, (reassured) Quite so — quite so. (rising and going 
to Honor) You are not ill, I trust, Mrs. O'Killy 

Hon. Galee — ^galee. 

Pont. Galee — ^galee. 

Hon. Not at all. 

ffe hands Jier to her chair. Seats herself as if nothing 
had happened. 

Pont. Very good, (sits doum, b. 1 ; coughs ; general 
cough) My friends, Mr. Fulla words will now make one of 
his beautiful speeches. 

FuL. (rising^ evidently afraid of Honor) My dear 
friends. (2M eyes fixed on Honor stealthily) 

Pont. Hear, hear, hear ! 

FuL. Unwilling as I am to obtrude myself upon your 
notice at a time when Hymen's torch is brightly burning — 

Honor, rising, begins dancing all by herself General 
astonishment. 

Pont, (to Philip) What is that for ? 

Phil. The occasion, the joy, the journey 

Pont. All the way by rail 

Clem. Papa, I am frightened. 

AcH. So am I. 

Honor seat^ Jierself after curtseying to Ponticopp, 
cw if nothing had Jiappened ; and holds up her 
three fingers to Philip, as much as to say that three 
minutes liave gone. Pause. 

Pont, (very faintly) My friends, Mr. FuUawords will 
now make you one of his beautiful speeches. 

FuL. (frightened to death) My dear friends 

Pont. Hear, hear, hear ! (fsebly) 
FuL. Unwilling as I am to obtrude myself upon yonr 
notice at a time when Hymen's torch is brightly burn- 
ing 

Hon. {bursting into hysterical laughter) Do you not hear 
the earthquake rumbling beneath your feet ? 

FuL. She's mad ! (she runs offh.) 
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Guests run off at doorSy r. and l ; stick in doors. 
Achates, Clementina, Ponticopp, Philip, 
Honor remain, 

Pont. What does it mean ? 

Phil. O the joy — the journey — ^measles in the family — 
all the way by rail 

Up in R, corner^ holding chair before him, not up^ 
hut hands on hack. 

Pont. ^r. 1^ Take her away! 
I. (R, 2) 



Phil, (r, 2) But the wedding 

Pont. Must be put off. 

Phil, (c, going to her) Come, my dear sister. The 
wedding is (^joy of Achates and Clementina) postponed 
and {looks at her savagely) 

Hon. (in a natural manner , on his arm) With pleasure. 
{to Philip, going up c.) I told you I would break it off. 
Good-bye Mr. Ponticopp, and kind regards to all your cheese 
and bacon. 

Returns to Ponticopp, seizes his hand, shakes it, and 
returns to Philip. Exeunt Philip and Honor, c. l 

Pont. Poor Philip, poor Mrs. 0*Killygalee ! galee ! and 
the guests are gone, and there will be no wedding — {noise 
of carriages) — after alL 

Enter David, who announces, very fussily., 

Dav. The carriages are at the door. 

Pont. Get out, you fool. {sends him off) 

AcH. Mr. Ponticopp, why not ? 

(rising and crossing to him, R.) 

Pont. Why not what ? {sits) 

AcH. Mr. Ponticopp, I have long loved your daughter. 

Pont. Long ! You have only known her for the last 
half-hour. 

AcH. I saw her carte-de-visite two years ago, and I have 
not slept since. 

Pont. Her cart-de-visite ? 

Clem. Yes, papa. And I saw Mr. Croople's oarte-de- 
visite, and I have loved him ever since this morning. 

Pont, {rising, r,c.) Young man, what is your position 
in the world ? 

AcH. I have four hundred pounds a year, and expecta- 
tions at the death of my mother, and she, I am proud to 
say, is old and shaky. 
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Pont. (r,c.) Old and shaky. Um ! Four hundred 
mothers, old and shaky — ah, well it's a pity the cake should 
be spoiled — and as the carriages are ordered 

i^oing up) 
Enter David, cd.l. 

Dav. {to PoNTicopp) The carriages have driven off, sir. 

Pont. Confound you for a fool ! call them back again. 
(^0 Achates, coming doum, c.) Take her, you shall be 
married this very minute. 
(thsy are going up. Philip runs on out of breath, cl.) 

c"m. [(^«-) O-O— 

Phil, (c.) 0—0—0 

Pont. (r,c.) Where's poor Mrs. O'Killy 

(to Philip) 

Phil. Galee — I have taken her to a mad doctor's, and 

left her there, and now, dear Clementina 

Clem. (l.c., to Achates) What is to be done ? 

Pont, (crossing to Achates, to him ; pointing to Philip) 
Very sorry, my dear young friend, for your disappointment, 
but you see this was the original sample ordered. At some 
other date shall be most happy. 

Hurries him across, r.d. Clementina w escorted to 
L. door by Philip, Achates to r. door by Ponti- 
copp. Clementina and Achates exeunt^ disconso- 
late, 

Phil. (r.h.) I seem to be nowhere, (sinking in chair) 
Ugh ! was there ever such a day. But I am free, free ! I 
persuaded her to look at the view from the top of the 
church, ascended the belfry, thence to the tower, and from 
there we looked upon the railway, and the rest of the 
universe of space. Then when her back was turned I 
darted through the little door, bolted it outside, and ran 
here as fast as possible ; and whilst she is bolted up there, 
I will get married below 

Hon. (whOf during tJie last few words, hus entered c. and 
seated herself by his side) Keep your promise, or I'll bring 
an action. (on his l.h.) 

Phil, (in Iwrror) Honor ! 

Hon. Why did you leave me on the tower ? 

Phil. Why did you not wait till I came back ? 

Hon. Villain! 
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Phil. T won't stand this ! (rising) I won^t have it. I 
will do as I like. 

Hoy. You shan't. (rising) 

Phil. Who will prevent me ? 

Hon. I will — and the policeman. 

Phil. What policeman 1 

Hon. You shall see. {beckons on Policeman) 

Enter Policeman, c.l. 

Hon. (to Philip, l.c.) Will you break this marriage off? 
Phil. (r.c.) No, no, no ! a thousand times no ! 
Hon. I give this man in charge. 
Pol. (upc) For what? 

Hon. For murder, (paiise) Only two hours ago he 
threw a woman from the top of the church-tower 

(Policeman makes a step) 

Phil. Stop ! Policeman ! Ask this person what was 
the murdered woman's name ? 

Hon. Honoria Molloy. 

Phil. Are there any witnesses ? 

Hon. I saw him do it. 

Phil. Charming! Now, policeman, just ask this person 
what her name is. 

Hon. I am Mrs. O'Killagalee. 

Enter Ponticopp, r.d. 

Pont. Now then ! (seeing Honor) Mrs. O'Elillagalee — 
galee, — galee— ! 

Hon. (to Policeman) There ! 

Enter Clementina, Achates, and Ladies (Brides- 
maids) with bonnetSf <C*c., on, L.D. 

Clem. Papa, I think — Mrs. O'Killagalee ! 
Hon. (to Policeman) There ! 

These entrances and recognitions almost simxdtane- 
ously ; very rapid, 

FuL. (runs on, c.) Mrs. O'Killagalee ! 

(runs against Policeman) 
Hon. (to Policeman) There ! (pushes him near Philip 

(Policeman handcuffs Philip) 

Pont. (r.h.) What does this mean ? 

Phil. The joy — the journey — measles in the family. 

Ach. Neuralgia comes and goes. 
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Pont. All the way by rail. She's mad. What an 
escape for Clementina ! {to Achates) Young man, who has 
four hundred pounds a-year, and a mother old and shaky, 
take her. 

Phil. What! 

Hon. Is the match broken off? 

Pont. Yes ; permanently. 

Clem. Thank you, pa. (with joy) 

AcH. Oh! 

Hon. ^l. c.) Then I admit, first that he is not a 
murderer (Policeman renuwes handcuffs, w going off, c. d., 
sees glass of wine on table, tips it off quickly and exit c, 
door L.) ; next, that I am Miss Honor MoUoy and here is 
his promise of marriage to me. {producing it) 

Phil. (r. c.) Which I will keep. I always loved you^ 
Honor, even when I meant to play you false. You are 
worth a thousand Clementinas. 

Clem. Nyar! 

Phil. Yah ! And to show my detestation of Clementina 
and her cheese and bacon 

Pont. What! 

Phil. If we could we would be married at the same 
time 

Hon. We can. 

Phil. But we have got no licence. 

Hon. I brought one with Tne. {produces it) 

Phil. What a head ! She thinks of everything. 

Pont, {to seat r. h.) Going to marry her own brother? 
What a family ! Now, my friends, for the wedding, {all sit 
again) Before we part, Mr. Fullawords will make you one 
of his beautiful speeches. 

FuL. My dear friends {rising at table) 

Pont. Hear, hear, hear ! 

FuL. Unwilling as I am to obtrude myself upon your 
notice at a time when Hymen's torch is brightly burn- 
ing 

Honor advances to him. He darts off l. door. 

Phil, {advances R. c.) So, Honor, you won't bring 
your action into court ? 

Hon. (c.) Into court ! I think lam there now. (Philip 
returns to seat R.) I see the old judge leering at me 
through his spectacles. I see the barristers — the old ones 
business-like, but ugly ; the young ones handsome, but 
hungry. My counsel rises, (imitation) He tugs at his 
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whisker, pulls his gown over his neck, and begins. " Gentle- 
men of the jury, — Never, in the long course of my 
experience, have I risen to address an intelligent body of 
my fellow-countrymen with a more painful sense of responsi- 
bility than on the present occasion." Here my counsel 
looks at the jury, and the jury returns his gaze, and tries to 
look intelligent. It fails, and my counsel goes on, " My 
client, gentlemen of the jury, is of that sex (vav^es and 
pretends to thumb over leaves of brief) whom we, as men, 
are bound to guard, to honour, and protect. She is — as I 
need not tell you, inasmuch as my learned friend has 
already informed you of the fact — she is a woman !" Here 
one of the jury asks for a glass of water, and my counsel 
says his " feelings do him honour. Heartless and villainous 
is the conduct of that man who refuses to marry any lady 
when any lady wishes it. It is the grossest insult he can 
offer her. This monster, with all the outward and external 
appearance of a man " 

Phil, {adva/ndngy interrupting) Honor, this is all against 
me. It's prejudicial to 

Hon. Never mind, dear, hear the other side, {he retv/ma 
to seat) This is the other side, {imitation) " And yet, 
gentlemen of the jury, as men of the world, how utterly 
fallacious is the powerful eloquence you have just listened 
to. My client is happily rid of the human incubus who 
aspired to her hand. Gentlemen, she has gained and lost. 
The defendant is in court — ^you have seen him. Look at 
him — ^his vacant eye — ^his unmanly form — his corrugated 
nose. You, like me, have pronounced him an idiot 
fashionai3ly attired — an imbecUe in a hat — a negation in 
trousers." 

Phil, {advancing^ grumbling) You're making me out 
worse than I am. 

Honor. Impossible ! my love, {fie sits again. As judge) 
Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, it is for you to give the 
verdict. I leave my case confidently in your hands. 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT I. 

Scene. — A plain set chamber^ paper soiled. A window^ o., 
with practicable blind; street hacking a/nd iron raUinga, 
Door practicctblcj 3rd B.R., when opened showing street 
door (practicable). Fireplace^ c. of L.H. piece ; two- 
hinged gas-burners on each side of mcmtel-pieoe. Side- 
board cupboard^ cupboa/rd in recess, 3rd B.L., tea-things, 
teapot, tea-caddy, tea-tray, ^c, on it. Long table, L.C., 
before frre ; old piece of ca/rpet and rug down ; plain 
chairs ; hook-shelf back, L.H., a small table under it with 
ballet-shoe a/nd skirt onit; bunch of benefit bills hang- 
ing under hook-shelf Theairicci printed portraits, 
framed, hanging about; chimney glass clock; box oj 
litcifers and ornaments on mamld-shdf ; kettle on hob, and 
fire laid; door-mcUs on the outside of door, Bureau c. 
of "SLU, piece. See Diagram^ 



WINDOW. 




FRAOTIOABLE 



A 



TABUE. 



\ 



2 

» 



o 

CHAIB. 






~1_ 



Rapping heard at door, vl,, the handle is then shaken 
as curtain rises, Hie door is unlocked. Enter 
George D'ALrot. 

Geo. Told you so ; the key was left under the mat in 
case I came. They're not back from rehearsal, {ham^s up 
hat on peg near door as Hawtree enters) Confound 
rehearsal 1 (crosses to fire-^pta^/^ 
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Haw. (c. ofatagBy hack to attdience, looking round) And 
this is the fairy's bower ! 

Geo. Yes ! And this is the fairy's fireplace ; the fire 
is laid. I'll light it. 

(lights Jire with luciferfrom mantel-piece) 

Haw. {tv/ming to George) And this is the abode 
rendered blessed by her abiding. It is here that she dwells, 
walks, talks — eats and drinks. Does she eat and drink ? 

Geo. Yes, heartily. I've seen her. 

Haw. And you are really spoons !— case of true love — 
hit— dead. 

Geo. Right through. Can't live away from her. 

{with elbow on end of mantel-piece down stage) 

Haw. Poor old Dal ! and you've brought me over the 
water to 

Geo. Stangate. 

Haw. Stangate — to see her for the same sort of reason 
that when a patient is in a dangerous state one doctor calls 
in another — for a consultation. 

Geo. Yes. Then the patient dies. 

Haw. Tell us all about it — you know I've been away. 

(sits R. o/ tablcy leg on a chair) 

Geo. Well, then, eighteen months ago 

Haw. Oh, cut that ; you told me all about that. You 
went to a theatre, and saw a girl in a ballet, and you fell in 
love. 

Geo. Yes. I found out that she was an amiable, goo<l 
girl. 

Haw. Of course ; cut that. We'll credit her with all 
the virtues and accomplishments. 

Geo. Who worked hard to support a drunken father. 

Haw. Oh ! the father's a drunkard, is he ? The father 
does not inherit the daughter's virtues ? 

Geo. No. I hate him. 

Haw. Naturally. Quite so ! quite so ! 

Geo. And she — that is, Esther — is very good to her 
younger sister. 

Haw. Younger sister also angelic, amiable, accom- 
plished, (fee, <&c. 

Geo. Um — good enough, but got a temper — large 
temper. Well, with some difficulty I got to speiik to her. 
I mean to Esther. Then I was allowed to see her to her 
door hera 
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Haw. I know — ^pastry-cooks — Richmond dinner — and 
all that. 

Geo. You're too fast. Pastry-cooks — yes. Richmond — 
no. Your knowledge of the world, fifty yards round bar- 
racks, misleads you. I saw her nearly every day, and I kept 
on falling in love — falling and falling, till I thought I should 
never reach the bottom ; then I met you. 

Haw. I remember the night when you told me ; but I 
thought it was only an amourette. However, if the fire is 
a conflagration, subdue it ; try dissipation. 

Geo. I have. 

Haw. What success ? 

Geo. None ; dissipation brought me bad health and 
self -con tempt, a sick head and a sore heart. 

Haw. Foreign travel; absence makes the heart grow 
(slight pause) — stronger. Get leave and cut away. 

Geo. I did get leave, and I did cut away ; and while 
away, I was miserable and a gone-er coon than ever. 

Haw. What's to be done ? 

(sits cross-legged on chair, facing George) 

Geo. Don't know. That's the reason I asked you to 
come over and see. 

Haw. Of course, Dal, you're not such a soft as to think 
of marriage. You know what your mother is. Either you 
are going to behave properly, with a proper regard for the 
world, and all that, you know ; or you're going to do the 
other thing. Now, the question is, what do you mean to do ? 
The girl is a nice girl, no doubt ; but as to your making her 
Mrs. D'Alroy, the thing is out of the question. 

Geo. Why? What should prevent me ? 

Haw. Caste ! — the inexorable law of caste ! The social 
law, so becoming and so good, that commands like to mate 
with like, and forbids a giraffe to fall in love with a 
squirrel. 

Geo. But my dear Bark 

Haw. My dear Dal, all those marriages of people with 
common people are all very well in novels and in plays on 
the stage, because the real people don't exist, and have no 
relatives who exist, and no connections, and so no harm's 
done, and it's rather interesting to look at ; but in real life 
with real relations, and real mothers, and so forth, it's 
absolute bosh. It's worse — it's utter social and personal 
annihilation and damnation. 

Geo. As to my mother, I haven't thought about her. 

(sits corner of taJble^ O^ 
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Haw. Of course not. Lovers are so damned selfish ; 
they never think of anybody but themselves. 

Geo. My father died when I was three years old, and 
she married again before I was six. and married a Frenchman. 

Haw. a nobleman of the most ancient families in 
France, of equal blood to her own. She obeyed the duties 
imposed on her by her station and by caste. 

Geo. Still, it caused a separation and a division between 
us, and I never see my brother, because he lives abroad. 
Of course the Marquise de St. Maur is my mother, and I 
look upon her with a sort of superstitious awe. 

Moves chair with which he has been twisting ahowt 
during speech from B. of table ^ to comer L. 

Haw. She's a grand Brahmin priestess. 

Geo. Just so; and I know I'm a fool. Now you're 
clever. Bark — a little too clever, I think. You're paying 
your devoirs — that the correct word, isn't it^to Lady 
Florence Carberry, the daughter of a countess. She's above 
you — you've no title. Is she to forget her caste % 

Haw. That argument doesn't apply. A man can be no 
more than a gentleman. 

Geo. *' True hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood." 

Haw. Now, George, if you're going to consider this 
question from the point of view of poetry, you're oflf to No 
Man's Land, where I won't follow you. 

Geo. No gentleman can be ashamed of the woman he 
loves. No matter what her original station, once his wife 
he raises her to his rank. 

Haw. Yes, he raises her — her ; but her connections — her 
relatives. How about them 1 

EccLES enters^ d.r. 

EccLES. (outside) Polly ! Polly ! (enters) Why the 
devil 

George crosses to Hawtree, wh^o rises. Ecx^les 
sees them, and assumes a deferential manner, 

EccLES. Oh, Mr. De-Alroy ! I didn't see you, sir. Good 
afternoon; the same to you, sir, and many on 'em. 

(puts hat on bureau and comes down R.H.) 
Haw. Who is this? 
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Geo. This is papa. 
Haw. Ah! 

Turns up to bookshelf^ scanning Eccles through 
eye-glass. 

Geo. Miss Eccles and her sister not returned from 
rehearsal yet? 

Eccles. No, sir, they have not. I expect 'em in directly. 
I hope you Ve been quite well since I seen you last, sir ? 

Geo. Quite, thsoik you ; and how have you been, Mr. 
Eccles ? 

Eccles. Well, sir, I have not been the thing at all. My 
'elth, sir, and my spirits is both broke. I'm not the man 
I used to be. I am not accustomed to this sort of thing. 
I've seen better days, but they are gone — most like for 
ever. It is a melancholy thing, sir, for a man of my time 
of life to look back on better days that are gone most like 
for ever. 

Geo. I dare say. 

EOCLES. Once proud and prosperous, now poor and 
lowly. Once master of a shop, I am now, by the pressure 
of circumstances over which I have no control, driven to 
seek work and not to find it. Poverty is a dreadful thing, 
sir, for a man as has once been well off. 

Geo. I dare say. 

Eccles. {sighing) Ah, sir, the poor and lowly is often 
'ardly used. What chance has the working man ? 

Haw. None when he don't work. 

Eccles. We are all equal in mind and feeling. 

Geo. {aside) I hope not. 

Eccles. I am sorry, gentlemen, that I cannot offer you 
any refreshment; but luxury and me has long been 
strangers. 

Geo. I am very sorry for your misfortunes, Mr. Eccles. 
(looking round at Hawtree, who turns away) May I hope 
that you will allow me to offer you this trifling loan ? 

{giving him a half-sovereign) 

Eccles. Sir, you're a gentleman. One can tell a real 
gentleman with half a sov — I mean with half a eye — a real 
gentleman understands the natural emotions of the working 
man. Pride, sir, is a thing as should be put down by the 
strong 'and of pecuniary necessity. There's a friend of mine 
round the comer as I promised to meet on a little matter of 
business ; so, if you will excuse me, sir 

Geo. With pleasura 
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EccLES. (going up, r.) Sorry to leave you, gentlemen, 
but 

Geo. ) Don't stay on my account. 

Haw. j Don't mention it. 
EccLES. Business is business, (goes up, d.b.) The girls 
will be in directly. Good afternoon, gentlemen — good 
afternoon — (going out) — good afternoon ! 

(Exit, D.B. George sits in chair comer of table b.) 

Haw. (coming down L. of table) Papa is not nice, 
but (sitting on comer of table, down stage) — 

" True hearts are more than coronets, 
. And simple faith than Norman blood." 

Poor George ! I wonder what your mamma — the Most Noble 
the Marquise de St. Maur — would think of Papa Eccles. 
Come, Dal, allow that there is something in caste. 
Conceive that dirty rufEan — that rinsing of stale beer — 
that walking tap-room, for a father-in-law. Take a spin to 
Central America. Forget her. 

Geo. Can't. 

Haw. You'll be wretched and miserable with her. 

Geo. I'd rather be wretched with her, than miserable 
without her. (Hawtree takes out cigar case) Don't smoke 
here ! 

Haw. Why not t 

Geo. She'll be coming in directly. 

Haw. I don't think she'd mind. 

Geo. I should. Do you smoke before Lady Florence 
Carberry ? 

Haw. (closing case) Ha ! You're suffering from a fit of 
the morals. 

Geo. What's that? 

Haw. The morals is a disease like the measles, that 
attacks the young and innocent. 

Geo. (unth temper) You talk like Mephistopheles, with- 
out the cleverness. 

(jgoes up to window, and looks at tvaich) 

Haw. (arranging cravat at glass) I don't pretend to be 
a particularly good sort of fellow, nor a particularly bad sort 
of fellow. I suppose I'm about the average standard sort 
of thing, and I don't like to see a friend go down hill to the 
devil while I can put the drag on. (turning, with back to 
fire) Here is a girl of very humble station — poor, and all 
thaty with a drunken father, who evidently doesn't care 
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how. he gets money so long as he don't work for it. 
Marriage ! Pah ! Couldn't the thing be arranged ? 

Geo. Hawtree, cut that ! (cU toindow) She's here ! 

{goes to door and opens it) 

Enter Esther, d.r.h. 

Geo. (Jlurried at sight of her) Good morning. I got 
here before you, you see. 

Esther, (r. 1) Good morning. 

Sees Hawtree — alight pauae^ in which Hawtree has 
removed his hat 

Geo. (r. 2) IVe taken the liberty — I hope you won't be 
angry — of asking you to let me present a friend of mine to 
you : Miss Bk;cles — Captain Hawtree. 

Hawtree hows, George assists Esther in taking off 
bonnet and shawl. 

Haw. (b. l., aside) Pretty. 
Esther, (aside) Thinks too much of himself. 
Geo. (hangs up bonnet and shawl on pegs) You've had 
a late rehearsal. Where's Polly ? 

Esther. She stayed behind to buy something. 

Enter Polly, d.r.h. 

Polly, (r.) Hallo ! (head through door) How de do, 
Mr. D'Alroy ? Oh ! I'm tired to death. Kept at rehearsal 
by an old fool of a stage manager. But stage managers are 
always old fools — except when they are young. We shan't 
have time for any dinner, so I've brought something for tea. 

Esther. What is it ? 

Polly. Ham. (shotving ham in paper, Esther sits 
R. ai window. Crossing R.C. Seeing Hawtree) ! Oh I 
beg your pardon, sir. I didn't see you. 

Geo. a friend of mine, Mary. Captain Hawtree — 
Miss Mary Eccles. (George sits l. a^ window) 

Polly bows verylow^ 1 R., 2 l., 3 c., half burlesquely^ 
to Hawtree. 

Haw. Charmed. 

Polly, (aside) What a swell ! Got nice teeth, and he 
knows it. How quiet we all are ; let's talk about some- 
thing. 

Ha/ngs up her hat. She crosses to fire l., round 
uMefront, Hawtree crosses and places luU ou 
bureau. 
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Esther. (r.o.) What can we talk about t 
• Polly. Anything. Ham. Mr, D'AJroy, do you like 
ham? 

Geo. I adore her — (Polly titters) — I mean I adore it. 

Polly, {to Hawtree, who has crossed to table r., uxUch- 
ing Polly undo paper containing the hofln. She turns the 
plate on top of the ham still in the paper ^ then throws the paper 
aside a/nd triumphatUly brings the plaie under Hawtree's 
nose^ Hawtree giving a litUe start back) Do you like 
ham, sir 1 (very tragically) 

Haw. Yes. 

Polly. Now that is very strange. I should have 
thought you'd have been above ham. (getting tea-tray) 

Haw. May one ask why I 

Polly. You look above it. You look quite equal to 
tongue — ^glazed. (laughing) Mr. D^Alroy is here so 
often that he knows our ways. 

Getting tea-things from sideboard and placing them 
on table. 

Haw. I like everything that is piquante and fresh, and 
pretty and agreeabla 

Polly, (laying table aU the time for tea) Ah ! you mean 
that for me. (curtseying) Oh ! (sings) Tra, la, lal, la, la, la. 
(flourishes cup in his /ace ; he retreats a step) Now I must 
put the kettle on. (George and Esther are at window) 
Esther never does any work when Mr. DAlroy is here. 
They're spooning ; ugly word spooning, isn't it ? — reminds 
one of red-currant jam. By-the-bye, love is very like red- 
currant jam — at the first taste sweet, and afterwards 
shuddery. Do you ever spoon ? 

Haw. (leaning across table) I should like to do so at this 
moment. 

Polly. I dare say you would. No, you're too grand for 
me. You want taking down a peg — I mean a foot. Let's 
see — what are you — a corporal ? 

Haw. Captain. 

Polly. I prefer a corporal See here. Let's change 
about. You be corporal — ^it'U do you good, and I'll be "my 
lady." 

Haw. Pleasure. 

Polly. You must call me " my lady," though, or you 
shan't have any ham. 

Haw. Certainly, " my lady" ; but I cannot accept your 
hospitality, for I'm engaged to dine. 
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Polly. At what time ? 
Haw. Seven. 

Polly. Seven 1 Why, that's half-past tea-time. Now 
corporal, you must wait on me. 
Haw. As the pages did of old« 
Polly. My lady. 
Haw. My lady. 
Polly. Here's the kettle, corporal. 

Holding out kettle at arm! a length, Hawtreb looks at 
it through eye-glass. 

Haw. Very nice kettle ! 

Polly. Take it into the back kitchen. 

Haw. Eh ! 

Polly. Oh ! I'm coming too. 

Haw. Ah ! that alters the case. 

He takes otU handkerchief and then takes hold of 
kettle — crosses to n, as George rises and comes 
downy slapping Hawtree on hack. Hawtree 
immediately places kettle on the floor. Polly throws 
herself imto chair by fire-side up stage, and roars 
with laughter. George and Esther laugh, 

Geo. What are you about ? 

Haw. I'm about to fill the kettle. 

Esther, (going to Polly) Mind what you are doing, 
Polly ! What will Sam say ? 

Polly. Whatever Sam chooses. What the sweetheart 
don't see the husband can't grieve at. Now then — 
Corporal ! 

Haw. "My lady!" {takes up kettle) 

Polly. Attention ! Forward ! March ! and mind the 
soot don't drop upon your trousers. 

Exeunt Polly <md Hawtree, door r., Hawtree 
first. 

Esther. What a girl it is — all spirits ! The worst is 
that it is so easy to mistake her. 

Geo. And so easy to find out your mistake, (they cross 
to L., down stage, Esther y^«<) But why won't you let me 
present you with a piano ? ({(Mowing Esther) 

Esther. I don't want one. 

Geo. You said you were fond of playing. 

Esther. We may be fond of many things without 
having them, {leaning against etui of tahle. Takrcwq wiA, 
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letter) Now here is a gentleman says that he is attached 
to me. 

Geo. (jedUnis) May I know his name ? 

Esther. What for ? It would be useless, as his solicita- 
tions (throtva letter into fire) 

Geo. I lit that fire. 

Esther. Then bum these too. (George crosses to fire) 
No, not that, (takiivg one Ixick ) I must keep that ; bum 
the others. 

George throws letter on fire, crosses hack of table 
quickly — takes ha^t from peg and goes to door as 
if leaving hurriedly, EiSTHER takes chair R. of 
table and goes c. tuith it, noticing George^s ma7iner, 
George hesitates at door. Shuts it quickly, hangs 
his hat up again and comes down to back of cliair 
in which Esther has seated herself 

Geo. (l.c. 1) Who is that from ? 

Esther, (l.c. 2) Why do you wish to know ? 

Geo. Because I love you, and I don't think you love 
me, and I fear a rival. 

Esther. You have none. 

Geo. I know you have so many admirers. 

Esther. They're nothing to me. 

Geo. Not one ? 

Esther. No. They're admirers, but there's not a 
husband among them. 

Geo. Not the writer of that letter ? 

Esther. Oh, I like him very much. (coquettishly) 

Geo. Ah ! (sighing) 

Esther. And I'm very fond of this letter. 

Geo. Then, Esther, you don't care for me. 

Esther. Don't I ! How do you know ? 

Geo. Because you won't let me read that letter. 

Esther. It won't please you if you see it. 

Geo. I dare say not. That's just the reason that I 
want to. You won't ? 

Esther, {hesitates) I will. There ! 

(jgimng it to him) . 

Geo. (reads) " Dear Madam." 

Esther. That's tender, isn't it ? 

Geo. " The terms are four pounds — ^your dresses to be 
found. For eight weeks certain, and longer if you 
should suit. (George, l., in astonishment) I cannot 
close tbe engagement until the return of my partner. I 
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expect him back to^y, and will write you as soon as I 
have seen him. — ^Yours very," <kc. Four pounds — find dresses. 
What does this mean ? 

EsTHEB. It means that they want a Columbine for the 
pantomime at Manchester, and I think I shall get the 
engagement. 

Geo. Manchester ; then you'll leave London ! 

Esther. I must, (pathetically) You see this little 
house is on my shoulders. Polly only earns eighteen 
shillings a week, and father has been out of work a long, 
long time. I make the bread here, and it's hard to make 
sometimes. IVe been mistress of this place, and forced 
to think ever since my mother died, and I was eight years 
old. Four pounds a week is a large sum, and I can save 
out of it. 

This speech is not to be spoken in a tone implying 
hardship, 

Geo. But you'll go away, and I shan't see you. 

EsTHEB. P'raps it will be for the best, (rises and 
crosses h.) What future is there for us ? You're a man of 
rank, and I am a poor girl who gets her living by dancing. 
It would have been better that we had never met. 

Geo. No. 

EsTHEB. Yes, it would, for I'm afraid that 

Geo. You love me ? 

Esther. I don't know. I'm not sure ; but I think I 
do. (stops L. a/nd turns half/ace to George) 

Geo. (trying to seize her hand) Esther ! 

Esther. No. Think of the difference of our stations. 

Geo. That's what Hawtree says. Caste ! caste ! curse 
caste ! (goes up c.) 

Esther. If I go to Manchester it will be for the best. 
We must both try to forget each other. 

Geo. (comes down l. and l. of table) Forget you ! no, 
Esther ; let me (seizing her hand) 

Polly, {without) Mind what you're about. Oh dear ! 
oh dear ! (George and Esther sit in window seat) 

Enter Polly and Hawtree, d.r. 

Polly. You nasty, great, clumsy, corporal, you've spilt 
the water all over my frock. Oh dear ! (coming dotvn, r.c. 
Hawtree puts kettle on ham on table) Take it off the ham ! 

(Hawtree then places it on tKe iruxutd-'pVAQe^ 
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PoLLT. No, no ; put it in the fireplace (Hawtree doei 
8o) YouVe spoilt my frock. (sitting c.) 

Haw. Allow me to offer you a new one. 

(crossing to L.C.) 

Polly. No, I won't. Youll be calling to see how it 
looks when it's on. Haven't you got a handkerchief? 
Haw. Yes ! 
Polly. Then wipe it dry. 

Hawtree bends almost on one knee^ and wipes dress, 
on her l.h. Enter Sam, whistling^ door R. Throws 
cap into Hawtree's hat on dratuers. 

Sam. (sulkily) Artemoon — ^yer didn't hear me knock ! 
— the door was open. I'm afraid I intrude. 

Polly. No, you don't. We're glad to see you if you've 
got a handkerchief. Help to wipe this dry. 

Sam puMs out handkerchief from slop, and dropping 
on one knee sna>tches skirt of dress from Hawtree, 
who looks up surprised. 

Haw. I'm very sorry, (rising) I beg your pardon. 

(business ; Sam stares Hawtree out) 

Polly. It won't spoil it. 

Sam. The stain won't come out. (rising) 

Polly. It's only water ! 

Sam. Artemoon, Miss Eccles ! (to Esther) Arternoon, 
sir ! (to George. Polly rises) Whe's the other swell ? 

(to Polly) 

Polly. Ill introduce you. (Sam r. Polly c. Hawtree l.) 
Captain Hawtree — Mr. Samuel Gerridge. 

Haw. Charmed, I'm sure, (staring at Sam through 
eye-glass, Sam acknowledges Hawtree's recognition by a 
" chv^k " of the head over left shoulder; going up to George) 
Who's this? 

Geo. Polly's sweetheart. 

Haw. Oh ! Now if I can be of no further assistance, I'll 
go. (comes over back down R. to dratvers) 

Polly. Going, corporal? 

Haw. Yaas ! (business ; taking up hat a/nd stick from 
bureau he sees Sam's cap. He picks it out carefully, and 
coming dotvn stage R. examines it as a curiosity, drops it on 
tJie floor and pushes it away with his stick, at the same time 
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moving hackuxvrdsy causing him to hump against Sam, who 
turns round savagely) I beg your pardon ! {crossing 
up stage) George, will you — (George taJces no notice) 
Will you 

Geo. What ? 

Haw. Go with me ? 

Geo. Go? No! 

Haw. (coming doum c. to Polly l.) Then, Miss Eccles — 
I mean " my lady." 

Shaking hands and going ; as he hacks away humps 
against Sam, and business repeated Hawtreb 
dose to door r., keeping his eye on Sam, who has 
shown signs of anger. 

Polly. Good bye, corporal ! 

Haw. {at door) Qood bye ! Good afternoon, Mr. — Mr. 
— er — Pardon me. 

Sam. {unth constrained rage) Gerridge, sir. Gerridge! 
Haw. (as if remembering name) Ah ! Gerridge. Good day. 

{£xit D.R.P.) 

Sam. (turning to Polly in awful rage) Who's that 
fool ? Who's that long idiot? 

Polly. I told you ; Captain Hawtree. 

Sam. What's 'e want 'ere ? 

Polly. He's a friend of Mr. D'Alroy's. 

Sam. Ugh ! Isn't one of 'em enough % 

Polly. What do you mean ? 

Sam. For the neighbours to talk about. Who's he after ? 

Polly. What do you mean by after 1 You're forgetting 
yourself, I think. 

Sam. No, I'm not forgetting myself — I'm remembering 
you. What can a long fool of a swell dressed up to the 
nines within an inch of his life want with two girls of 
your class ? Look at the difference of your stations 1 'E don't 
come 'ere after any good. 

During the speech^ Esther crosses to fire and sits 
before it in a low chair, George follows her^ 
akd sits on her L. 

Polly. Samuel ! 

Sam. I mean what I say. People should stick to their 
own class. Life's a railway journey, and Mankind's a 
passenger — first class, second class, third class. Any person 
found riding in a superior class to that for which he tias 
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taken his ticket will be removed at the first station stopped 
at, according to the bye-laws of the company. (r.c.) 

Polly. You're giving yourself nice airs ! What busi- 
ness is it of yours who comes here? Who are you ? (l.c.) 

Sam. I'm a mechanic. (^c.) 

Polly. That's evident. 

Sam. I ain't ashamed of it. I'm not ashamed of my 
paper cap. 

Polly. Why should you be? I dare say Captain 
Hawtree isn't ashamed of his fourteen-and-sixpenny 
gossamer. 

Sam. You think a deal of him *cos he's a captain. Why 
did he call you my lady ? 

Polly. Because he treated me as one. I wish you'd 
make the same mistake ! 

Sam. Ugh! 

Sam goes angrily to bureau^ Polly bounces up stagey 
arid sits in urindow seat, 

Esther, (sitting tvith George, tite-^tete, by fire) But 
we must listen to reason. 

Geo. I hate reason ! 

Esther. I wonder what it means ? 

Geo. Everything disagreeable ! When people talk un- 
pleasantly, they always say listen to reason. 

Sam. (turning round) What will the neighbours say] 

Polly. I don't care ! (coming douni c.) 

Sam. What will the neighbours think ? 

Polly. They can't think. They're like you, they've not 
been educated up to it. 

Sam. It all comes of your being on the stage. 

(going to Polly) 

Polly. It all comes of your not understanding the 
stage or anything else — ^but putty. Now, if you were a 
gentleman 

Sam. Why then, of course, I should make up to a lady ! 

Polly. Ugh ! 

Polly flings herself into cludr r. oJ table, Sam 
dotjun R. 

Geo. Reason's an idiot ! Two and two are four, and 
twelve are fifteen, and eight are twenty. That's reason ! 
Sam. (turning to Polly) Painting your cheeks ! 
Polly, (risirig) Better paint our cheeks than paint 
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nasty old doors as you do. How can you understand art? 
You're only a mechanic ! youVe not a professional. You're 
in trade. You are not of the same station that we are. 
When the manager speaks to you, you touch your hat, and 
say, " Yes, sir," because he's your superior. 

(snaps fingers under Sam's nose) 

Geo. When people love there's no such thing as money 
-—it don't exist. 

Esther. Yes, it does. 

Geo. Then it oughtn't to. 

Sam. The manager emplo3rs me same as he does you. 
Payment is good everywhere and anywhere. Whatever's 
commercial, is right. 

Polly. Actors are not like mechanics. They wear cloth 
coats, and not fustian jackets. 

Saji . I despise play actors. 

(sneeHngly, in 'PoLLY's/ace) 
PoLLT. And I despise mechanics. 

(Polly slaps his /ace) 

Geo. I never think of anything else but you. 

Esther. Really? 

Sam. (goes to bureau, misses cap, looks around, sees it on 
Hoor, picks it up angrily and comes to Polly, who is sitttng 
cJiair R. of table) I won't stay here to be insulted. 

(putting on cap) 

Polly. Nobody wants you to stay. Go ! Go ! Go ! 
Sam. I will go. Good bye, Miss Mary Eccles. (goes off 
and returns quickly) I shan't come here again ! 

(at door half-open) 

Polly. Don't \ Good riddance to bad rubbish. 
Sam. (rushiiig doum stage to Polly) You can go to your 
captain / 

Polly. And you to your pu^ty. 

Throws his cap doum and kicks it — then goes up 
stage and picks it up. Polly turns and rises, 
leaning against taMe, Joeing him, crosses to door, and 
locks it. Sam, hearing the dick of the lock, turns 
quickly. 

[Esther. And shall you always love me as you do now ? 
Geo. More. 
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Polly. Now you shanH go. {locking door, taking out key^ 
which she pockets and placing her back against door) Nyer ! 
Now I'll just show you my power. Nyer ! 

Sam. Miss Mary Eccles, let me out ! 

(advancing to door) 

Polly. Mr. Samuel Gerridge, I shan't. 

(Sam turns away) 

EsTHEB. Now you two. (postman^s knock) The post- 
man ! 

Sam. Now you must let me out. You must unlock the door. 

Polly. No, I needn't, (opens window, looking out) Here 
— ^postmai^ ; (takes letter from postma/n, ai> window) Thank 
you. (business ; Jlicks Sam in the face urith letter) For you, 
Esther ! 

Esther, (rising) For me ? 

Polly. Yes. 

Gives it to her, and closes window, and returns to 
door triumphantly, Sam goes to unndow, 

Esther, (going doum r,c.) From Manchester ! 
Geo. Manchester? 

(coming down L., ba^ik of Esther) 

Esther, (reading) IVe got the engagenient — four 
pounds a week. 

Geo. (placing his arm, around her) You shan't go. 
Esther — stay — be my wife ! 

Esther. But the world — ^your world ? 

Geo. Hang the world ! You're my world. Stay with 
your husband, Mrs. George D'Alroy. 

During this Polly has been dancing up and down 
in front of door, 

Sam. I wUl go out ! 

(turning with sudden determination) 

Polly. You can't, and you shan't 1 
Sam. I can — I will ! 

(opens window, and jumps out) 

Polly. (frighUTied) He's hurt himself. Sam — Sam, 
dear Sam ! 

Running to window. Sam appears at window. Polly 
slaps his face anddhuts unndow doum violently. 

Polly. Nyer! 

(during this George Jms kissed Esther) 

Geo. My wife / 
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The fiancUe of Ois door is lieard to rattle^ then the door 
is shaken violently, Esther crosses to door ; find- 
ing it locked turns to Polly, sitting in tuindow seat, 
who gives her the key. Esther then opens the 
door, E^CGLES reels in, very drunk, and clings to 
the comer of bureau, r., for support, George 
stands L.C., pulling his moustache. Esther, a 
little uxiy up, R.C., looking tvith sliame Hrst 
ai Jier fatJier, then at George. Polly sitting iti 
tvindow recess, c. 

Act Drop. 



For Call — ^George, ha4 in hand, bidding Esther 
good bye, r.h. Eccles sitting in chair, nodding before fire. 
Sam again looks in at tvindow. Polly pulls the blind 
doum violently. 
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ACT 11. 

Scene. — D'Alroy's lodgings in Mayfair, A set chamber. 
Folding-doors opening on to draiuing-room^ L.H. in JkU, 
Door, R.H. in flat. Ttvo windows^ with muslin curtainSj 
VL.n. Loo-table, ii.c. Sofa above piano, Tux) easy-diairs, 
R. and L. 0/ table. Dessert — Claret in jug ; two wine- 
glasses half full. Box of cigarettes, vase of flowers, 
embroidered slipper on canvas, and sm^l basket of 
coloured ux>ols, all on table. Footstool, L, of l.h. easy- 
chair. Ornamental gilt work-basket on stand in window, 
1 E.R. Easy-clujbir, R.H., 2 E.R. Piano, l.h. Mahogany- 
stained easel with oil-painting of D'Alrot in fvli 
Dragoon regimentals, Davenport, tuith vase of flowers 
on it, R.G. / a chair on each side ; a water-colour drawing 
over it, and on each side of room. Half moonlight 
through ufindow. See Diagram, 




FOLDING DOOB8. 



( ) 



O OHAIB. 



^^^_^ STOOL. ^ 
TABLE. O ^ 




B. L. 

Esther and GsoRaE discovered, Esther at vnndow, 
B. ; when curtain has risen she comss down slowly 
to chair R. of table, and George sitting in easy- 
chair L. of table, George has his uniform 
trousers and spurs on, 

Esther. George, dear, you seem out of spirits. 
Geo. {smoking cigarette) Not at all, dear, uot at alL 

{rallying) 
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Esther. Then why don't you talk ? 

Geo. I've nothing to say. 

Esther. That's no reason. 

Geo. I can't talk about nothing. 

Esther. Yes, you can ; you often do. (crossing to round 
back of table and caressing him) You used to do before we 
were married. 

Geo. No, I didn't. I talked about you, and my love 
for you. D'ye call that nothing ? 

Esther, (sitting on stooly l. of George) How long have 
we been married, dear ? Let me see ; six months yesterday. 
(dreamily) It hardly seems a week ; it almost seems a 
dream. 

Geo. (putting his arm around her) Awfully jolly dream. 
Don't let us wake up. (aside and recovering himself) How 
ever shall I tell her ? 

Esther. And when I married you I was twenty-two ; 
wasn't I ? 

Geo. Yes, dear ; but then, you know, you must have 
been some age or other. 

Esther. No; but to think that I lived two-and- twenty 
years without knowing you? 

Geo. What of it, dear ? 

Esther. It seems such a dreadful waste of time. 

Geo. So it was — awful ! 

Esther. Do you remember our first meeting ? Then I 
was in the ballet. 

Geo. Yes ; now you're in the heavies. 

Esther. Then I was in the front rank — now I am of 
high rank — the Honourable Mrs. George D'Alroy. You 
promoted me to be your wife. 

Geo. No, dear, you promoted me to be your husband. 

EsiHER. And now I'm one of the aristocracy; ain't I ? 

Geo. Yes, dear ; I suppose that we may consider our- 
selves 

Esther. Tell me, George ; are you quite sure that you 
are proud of your poor little humble wife ? 

Geo. Proud of you ! Proud as the winner of the 
Derby. 

ElsTHER. Wouldn't you have loved me better if I'd been 
a lady? 

Geo. You a/re a lady — ^you're my wife. 

Esther. What will your mamma say when she knows 
of our marriage? I quite tremble at the thought of meeting 
her. 
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Geo. So do I. Luckily, she's in Rome. 

Esther. Do you know, George, I should litoe to be 
married all over again. 

Geo. Not to anybody else, I hope. 

Esther. My darling ! 

Geo. But why over again ? Why ? 

Esther. Our courtsliip was so beautiful. It was like 
in a novel from the library, only better. You, a fine, rich, 
high-bom gentleman, coming to our humble little house to 
court poor me. Do you remember the ballet you first saw 
me in? That was at Co vent Garden. "Jeanne la Folle ; 
or, the Return of the Soldier." (goes to jnano) Don't you 
remember the dance ? (p^^ys « quick movement) 

Geo. Esther, how came you to learn to play the piano ? 
Did you teach yourself ? 

Esther. Yes. (turning on music-stool) So did Polly. 
We can only just touch the notes to amuse ourselves. 

Geo. How was it ? 

Esther. IVe told you so often. 

(rises and sits cwi stool at George^s feet) 

Geo. Tell me again. I'm like the children — I like to 
hear what I know already. 

Esther. Well, then, mother died when I was quite 
young. I can only just remember her. Polly was an 
infant ; so I had to be Polly's mother. Father — who is a 
very eccentric man (George sigJis deejyly — Esther iwtices 
it and goes on rapidly — all to be simultaneous in action) 
but a very good one when you know him — did not 
take much notice of us, and we got on as we could. 
We used to let the first floor, and a lodger took it — Ilerr 
Griffenhaagen. He was a ballet master at the Opera. He 
took a fancy to me, and asked me if I should like to learn 
to dance, and. I told him father couldn't afford to pay for 
my tuition ; and he said that (imitation) he did not vant 
bayment, but dat he would teach me for noding, for he had 
taken a fancy to me, because I was like a lee tie lady he 
had known long years ago in de far off* land he came from. 
Then he got us an engagement at the theatre. That was 
how we first were in the ballet. 

Geo. (slapping his leg) That fellow was a great brick ; 
I should like to ask him to dinner. What became of him ? 

Esther. I don't know. He left England. (George 
fidgets and looks at watch) You are very restless, George. 
What's the matter ? 
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Geo. Nothing. 

Esther. Are you going out ? 

Geo. Yes. (looking at his hoots and spurs) That's 
the reason I dined in 

Esther. To the barracks ? 

Geo. Yes. . 

Esther. On duty ? 

Geo. {hesitatingly) On duty, {rising) And, of course, 
when a man is a soldier, he must go on duty when he's 
ordered, and where he's ordered, and — and — {aside) — why 
did I ever enter the service ! {crosses to R.n.) 

Esther, {rises — crosses to George — and ttvining her 
arm round him) George, if you must go out to your 
club, go ; don't mind leaving me. Somehow or other, 
George, these last few days everything seems to have 
changed with me — I don't know why. Sometimes my eyes 
fill with tears, for no reason, and sometimes I feel so happy, 
for no reason. I don't mind being left by myself as I used 
to do. When you are a few minutes behind time I don't 
run to the window and watch for you, and turn irritable. 
Not that I love you less — no, for I love you more ; but 
often when you are away I don't feel that I am by myself. 
{droj>ping her Jiead on his breast) I never feel alone. 

{goes to piano and turns over music) 

Geo. {uxUching Esther) What angels women are ! 
At least, this one is. I forget all about the others. 
{carriage-wheels heard off, r.h.) If I'd known I could have 
been so happy, I'd have sold out when I married. 

{knock at street door) 

Esther, {standing at table) That for us, dear ? 

Geo. {at first window) Haw tree in a hansom. He's 
come for — {aside) me. I must tell her sooner or later, {at 
door) Come in, Hawtree. 

Enter Hawtree, in regimentals, r.d. 

Haw. How do? Hope you're well, Mrs. D'Alroy? {coming 
down, R.) George, are you coming to 

Geo. {coming down L. of Hawtree) No, I've dined 
{gives a significant look) we dined early. 

(Esther plays scraps of music at piano) 

Haw. (sotto voce) Haven't you told her ? 
Geo. No, I daren't. 
Haw. But you must. 
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Geo. You know what an awful coward I am. You do 
it for me. 

Haw. Not for worlds. IVe just had my own adieux to 
make. 

Geo. Ah, yes — to Florence Carberry. How did she 
take it ? 

Haw. Oh, {alight pause) very welL 

Geo. Did she cry ? {earnestly) 

Haw. No. 

Geo. Nor exhibit any emotion whatever ? 

Haw. No, not particularly. 

Geo. Didn't you kiss her ? {surprisedly) 

Haw. No ; Lady Clardonax was in the room. 

Geo. Didn't she squeeze your hand ? {wonderingly) 

Haw. No 

Geo. Didn't she say anything ? {impressively) 

Haw. No, except that she hoped to see me back again 
soon, and that India was a bad climate. 

Geo. Umph ! It seems to have been a tragic parting 
{serio-coniically) — almost as tragic as parting — your back 
hair. 

Haw. Lady Florence is not the sort of person to make 
a scene. 

Geo. To be sure, she's not your wife. I wish Esther 
would be as cool and comfortable, {after a pause) No, 
I don't — ^no, I don't. {a rap at door) 

Enter Dixon, r.h.d. 
Geo. {goes up to Dixon) Oh, Dixon, lay out my- 



Dix. I have laid them out, sir ; everything is ready. 

Geo. {coming doum to , Hawtree — after a pause, 
irresolutely) I must tell her — mustn't I ? 

Haw. Better send for her sister. Let Dixon go for her 
in a cab. 

Geo. Just so, I'll send him at once. Dixon ! 

{goes up and talks to Dixon) 

Esther, {rising and going to hack of chair l, of table) 
Do you want to have a talk with my husband ? Shall I go 
into the dining-room ? 

Haw. No, Mrs. D'Alroy. 

{going to n, of table and placing cap on it) 

Geo. No, dear. At once, Dixon. Tell the cabman to 
drive like — (exit Dixon, b.d.) — like a — cornet just joined. 
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Esther, {to Hawtree) Are you going to take him 
anywhere ? 

Haw. (l. George cornea down r, of Hawtree and 
toticJies him quickly on the shoidder before he can speak) No. 
(aside) Yes — to India, {crossing to R. to George) Tell 
her now. 

Geo. (c.) No, no. 1*11 wait till I put on my uniform. 

{going up, R.H.) 

Tlhe R.H. door opens, and Polly peeps in, 

Polly. How d'ye do, good people — quite well ? 

(Polly gets c. back of table — kisses Esther) 

Geo. Eh ? Didn't you meet Dixon ? 
Polly. Who? 
Geo. Dixon — my man. 
Polly. No. 

Geo. Confound it ! hell have his ride for nothing. 
How d'ye do, Polly ? {shakes hands) 

Polly. How d'ye do, George ? 

Esther takes Polly's things and plaices them up, l.h. 
Polly places parasol on table, c. Esther returns 
l. of Polly. 

Polly. (b.c.) Bless you, my turtles, {blessing them, 
ballet fashion) George, kiss your mother. (b.c. ; he kisses 
Iter) That's what I call an honourable brother-in-law's 
kiss. I'm not in the way, am I ? 

Geo. {behind easy-chair r. of table) Not at all. I'm 
very glad you've come. 

Esther shows Polly the new music, Polly sits at 
piano and plays comic tune. 

Haw. {back to audience, and elbow on easy-chair, R ; 
aside to George) Under ojrdinary circumstances she's not 
a very eligible visitor. 

Geo. Caste again, {going up, r.) I'll be back directly. 

{Exit George door r.h.) 

Haw. {looking at watch, and crossing, l.) Mrs- 

D'Alroy, I 

Esther, {who is standing over Polly ai piano) Going 1 
Polly, {rising) Do I drive you away, captain ? 

Taking her pa/rasol from table, Esther gets to back 
of chair h, of table. 

Haw. No. 
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Polly. Yes, I do. I frighten you, I'm so ugly. I know 
I do. You frighten me. 

Haw. How so ? 

Polly, (l.) YouVe so handsome. {ccnning doton^ L.) 
Particularly in those clothes, for all the world like an in- 
spector of police. 

Esther, (l., half aside) Polly! 

PoLLY. (l.c.) I will ! I like to take him down a bit. 

Haw. (R.C., aside) This is rather a wild sort of thing in 
sis ters-in-law. 

Polly. Any news, captain ? 

Haw. (in a drawling tone) No. Is there any news 
vdth you ? 

Polly. Yaas ; (imitating him) we've got a new piece 
coming out at our theatre. 

Haw. (interested) What's it about? 

Polly, (drawling) I don't know, (to Esther) Had 
him there ! (Hawtree drops his sword from his arm ; 
Polly tarns round quicklyy hearing the noise^ and pre- 
tends to be frightened) Going to kill anybody to-day, that 
you've got your sword on ? 

Haw. No. 

Polly. I thought not. (sings) 

" With a sabre on his brow, 

And a helmet by his side, 
The soldier sweethearts servant-maids, 
And eats cold meat besides.'' 

(laughs and walks about waving her parasol) 

Enter George, door r.f., in uniform^ carrying in 
his hand his stvord, sword belt, and cap. Esther 
taJces them from hint, and places them on sofa, 
L.H. ; tJien comes half down, l.h. George goes 
down, R,c., by Hawtree. 

Polly, (clapping her Jiands) Oh ! here's a beautiful 
brother-in-law. Why didn't you come in on horseback, as 
they do at Astley's? — gallop in and say (imitating 
soldier on horseback and prancing up and doum stage 
during the piece), Soldiers of France ! the eyes of Europe 
are a-looking at you ! The Empire has confidence in you, 
and France expects that every man this day will do his — 
little utmost ! The foe is before you — more's the pity — 

and you are before them worse luck for you ! Forward ! 

Go and get killed ; and to those who escape the Emperor 
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will give a little bit of ribbon ! Nineteens, about ! For- 
ward ! Gallop ! Charge ! 

Galloping to R., imitating inigle, and giving point 
with parasol. She nearly spears Hawtreb's nose, 
Hawtrce claps his hand upon his sword-hilt. 
She throws herself into chair, laughing, and clapping 
Hawtree's cap {from table) upon her head. All 
latugh and applaud, Carriage-wlieels Jieard with- 
out. 

Polly. Oh, what a funny little cap, it's got no peak, 
(a peal of knocks heard at street-door) What's that ? 

Geo. (wJirO has hastened to window, R.) A carriage ! 
Good heavens — mj mother ! 

Haw. (at tvindow, 1 e.r.) The Marchioness ! 

Esther, (crossing to George, b.c.) Oh, George ! 

Polly, (crossing to unndow) A Marchioness ! A real, live 
Marchioness ! Let me look ! I never saw a real live Mar- 
chioness in all my life. 

Geo. (forcing her from urindoiv) No, no, no. She doesn't 
know I'm married. I must break it to her by degrees. 
What shall I do ? 

By this time Hawtree is at door R.H., Esther aX 
door L.H. 

Esther. Let me go into the bedroom until 

Haw. Too late ! She's on the stairs. 

Esther. Here then ! (at c. doors, opens them) 

Polly. I want to see a real, live March 

George li/ts her in his arms and places her within 
folding-doors with Esther — then shutting doors 
quickly, turns and faces Hawtree, who, gathering 
up his sword, faces George. They then exchange 
jiaces much in the fashion of soldiers " mounting 
guard.** As George opens door, R.F., and admits 
Marchioness, Hawtree drops down l.h. 

Geo. (with great ceremony) My dear mother, I saw you 
getting out of the carriage. 

Mar. My dear boy (kissing his foreliead), I'm so glad I 
got to London before you embarked. (George nervous. 
Hawtree coming dotvn, l.h.) Captain Hawtree, I think. 
How do you do ? 

Haw. (coming forward a little) Quite well, I thank 
your ladyship. I trust you an 
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Mar. (sitting in easy-chair) Oh, quite, thanks, (slight 
fHiuse) Do you still see the Countess and Lady Florence ? 

(looking at him through her glasses) 

Haw. Yes. 

Mar. Please remember me to them (Hawtree takes 

cap from table, a/nd places sword under his arm) Are 
you going? 

Haw. Ya-a-s. Compelled. (hows, crossing round 
back of table. To George, who meets him, c.) Ill be at 
the door for you at seven. We must be at barracks by the 
quarter. (George crosses, l. back of table) Poor devil ! 
This comes of a man marrying beneath him ! 

Exit Hawtree, door r.f. George com£s down l. of 
table. 

Mar. I'm not sorry that he's gone, for I wanted to talk 
to you alone. Strange that a woman of such good birth as 
the Countess should encourage the attentions of Captain 
Hawtree for her daughter Florence, (during these lines 
D'Alroy conceals Polly's hat and umbrella under table) 
Lady Clardonax was one of the old Carberrys of Hampshire 
— not the Norfolk Carberrys, but the direct line. And 
Mr. Hawtree's grandfather was in trade — something in the 
City — soap, I think — Stool, George ! (points to stool. 
George brings it to her. She motions that he is to sit at her 
feet ; George does so with a sigh) He's a very nice person, 
but parvenu, as one may see by his languor and his 
swagger. My boy (kissing his forehead), I am sure, will 
never make a misalliance. He is a D'Alroy, and by his 
mother's side Planta-genista. The source of our life stream 
is royal. 

Geo. How is the Marquis ? 

Mar. Paralysed. I left him at Spa with three physicians. 
He always is paralysed at this time of the year ; it is in the 
family. The paralysis is not personal, but hereditary. I 
came over to see my steward ; got to town last night. 

Geo. How did you find me out here ? 

Mar. I sent the footman to the barracks, and he saw 
your man Dixon in the street, and Dixon gave him this 
address. It's so long since I've seen you. (leans back in 
chair) You're looking very well, and I dare say when 
mounted are quite a " beau cavalier." And so, my boy 
(playing with his hair), you are going abroad for the first 
time on active servica 
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Geo. (aside) Every word can be heard in the next 
room. If theyVe onl^ gone upstairs. 

Mar. And now, my dear boy, before you go I want to 
give you some advice ; and you mustn't despise it because 
I'm an old woman. We old women know a great deal more 
than people give us credit for. You are a soldier — so was 
your father — so was his father — so was minie — so was our 
royal founder ; we were born to lead ! The common people 
expect it from us. It is our duty. Do you not remember 
in the Chronicles of Froissart ? (unth great enjoyment) I 
think I can quote it word for word ; I've a wonderful memory 
for my age. (tvith closed eyes) It was in the fifty-ninth 
chapter — " How Godefroy D'Alroy helde the towne of St. 
Amande duryng the siege before Toumay. It said the 
towne was not closed but with pales, and captayne there 
was Sir Amory of Pauy — the Seneschall of Carcassonne — 
who had said it was not able to hold agaynste an hooste, 
when one Godefroy D'Alroy sayd that rather than he woulde 
depart, he woulde keep it to the best of his power. Whereat 
the souldiers cheered and sayd, * Lead us on. Sir Godefroy.' 
And then began a fierce assault ; and they within were 
chased, and sought for shelter from street to street. But 
Godefroy stood at the gate so valyantly that the souldiers 
helde the towne until the commyng of the Earl of Haynault 
with twelve thousande men." 

Geo. (aside) 1 wish she'd go. If she once gets on to 
Froissart, she'll never know when to stop. 

Mar. When my boy fights — and you wiU fight — he is 
sure to distinguish himself. It is his nature to — (toys tvith 
his Itair) — he cannot forget his birth. And when you meet 
these Asiatic ruffians, who have dared to revolt, and to 
outrage humanity, you will strike as your ancestor Sir Galtier 
of Chevrault struck at Poictiers. (changing tone of 
voice as if remembering) Froissart mentions it thus — 
" Sir Galtier, with his four squires, was in the front 
of that battell, and there did marvels in arms. And Sir 
Galtier rode up to the Prince, and sayd to him — * Sir, take 
your horse and ryde forth, this journey is yours. God is 
this day in your hands. Gette us to the French Kynge's 
batayle. I think verily by his valyantesse he well not fly. 
.Advance banner in the name of God and of Saynt George 1' 
And Sir Galtier galloped forward to see his Kynge's 
victory, and meet his own death." 

Geo. {aside) If Esther hears all this ! 

Mab. There is another subject aboM^i 'vYiVOtx \ ^^nj^^ 
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have spoken to you before this ; but an absurd prudery 
forbade me. I may never see you more. I am old — and 
you — are going into battle — (kissing his forehead tvith 
emotion) — ind this may be our last meeting, (a noise heard 
within folding-doors) What's that ? 

Geo. Nothing — my man Dixon in there. 

Mar. We may not meet again on this earth. I do not 
fear your conduct, my George, with men ; but I know the 
temptations that beset a youth who is well born. But a 
true soldier, a true gentleman, should not only be without 
fear, but without reproach. It is easier to fight a furious 
man than to forego the conquest of a love-sick girl. A 
thousand Sepoys slain in battle cannot redeem the honour 
of a man who has betrayed the confidence of a trusting 
woman. Think, George, what dishonour — what stain upon 
your manhood — to hurl a girl to shame and degradation, ! 
And what excuse for it ? That she is plebeian ? A man of 
real honour will spare the woman who has confessed her 
love for him, as he would give quarter to an enemy he had 
disarmed, (taking his hands) Let my boy avoid the snares 
so artfully spread ; and when he asks his mother to welcome 
the woman he has chosen for his wife, let me take her to 
my arms and plant a motherly kiss upon the white brow of 
a lady, (noise of a fall heard toithin folding-doors ; rising) 
What's that? 

Geo. Nothing. (rising) 

Mab. I heard a cry. 

Folding-doors open, discovering Esther with Polly, 
staggering in, fainting. 

Polly. George ! George } 

George goes up and Esther falls in his arms. 
Polly stands r.c. George places Esther on 
sofa. George on her r., Polly on her l. 

Mar. (coming doum^ K.) Who are these women ? 

Polly. Women ! 

Mar. George D'Alroy, these persons should have been 
sent away. How could you dare to risk your mother 
meeting women of their stamp ? 

Polly, (violently) What does she mean? How dare 
she call me a woman ? What's she, I'd like to know ? 

Geo. (b. of sofa) Silence, Polly ! You mustn't insult 
my mother. 

Mab. The insult is from you. I leave you, and I hope 
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that time may induce me to forget this scene of degrada- 
tion, {turning to go) 

Geo. Stay, mother. (Mabchioness turns slightly away) 
Before you go (George has raised Esther from, sofa in 
both arms) let me present to you Mrs. George D'Alroy. 
My urife/ 

Mar. Married ! 

Geo. Married. 

27ie Marchioness sinks into easy-chair, b.h. George 
replaces Esther on sofa up l., but still retahis her 
hand. Three hesitating taps at door heard. 
George crosses to door, r.h., opens it, discovers 
EccLES, wIm enters, George drops doum ba^ck oj 
Marchioness* chair, 

Egcles. (c.) They told us to come up. When your man 
came Polly was out; so I thought I should do instead. 
(calling a^ door) Come up, Sam. 

Enter Sam in his Sunday clothes, with short cane 
and smoking a cheroot. He nods and grins — 
Polly points to Marchioness — Sam takes cheroot 
from his mouth and quickly removes his hat, 

Eccles. Sam had just called ; so we three — Sam and I, 
and your man, all came in the 'ansom cab toother. Didn't 
we, Sam? 

Eccles a7id Sam go over to the girls, l.h., and'Ecchm 
drops doum to front of table — stnilingly. 



Mar. (vnth glasses up, to George) Who is this ? 

Geo. {coming l. o/* Marchioness) My wife's father. 

Mar. What is he ? 

Geo. a — nothing. 

Eccles. I am one of nature's noblemen. Happy to see 
you, my lady — {turning to her) — now, my daughters have 
told me who you are— (George turns his back in an agony 
as Eccles crosses to Marchioness) — we old folks, fathers 
and mothers of the young couples, ought to make friends. 

{holding out his dirty hand) 

Mab. {shrinking back) €k) away ! (Eccles go&a back 
to table again^ disgusted^ L.H.) What's his name % 
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Geo. Eccles. 

Mar. Eccles ! Eccles ! There never was an Eccles* 
He don't exist. 

Eccles. (l.) Don't he, though ! What d'ye call this? 

Goes up again L., to ba>ck of table as Sam drops down. 
He isjiLst going to take a decanter when Sam stops 
him. 

Mar. No Elccles was ever bom ! 

Geo. He takes the liberty of breathing notwithstand- 
ing, (aside) And I wish he wouldn't ! 

Mab. And who is the little man ? Is he also Eccles ? 

Sam looks round. Polly gets close up to him^ and 
looks tmth defiant glance at the Marchioness. 

Geo. No. 

Mar. Thank goodness ! What then ? 

Geo. His name is Gerridge. 

Mar. Gerridge I It breaks one's teeth. Why is he 
here ? 

Geo. He is making love to Polly, my wife's sister. 

Mar. And what is he ? 

Geo. a gasman. 

Mar. He looks it. (George goes up to Esther, l.) And 
what is she — the^the — the sister ? 

Eccles, wlw luis been casting longing eyes aJt the 
decanter on table, edges towards it, and when he 
thinks no one is noticing, fills vnne-glass. 

Polly, (asserting herself indignantly) I'm in the ballet 
at the Theatre Royal, Lambeth. So was Esther. We're 
not ashamed of what we are ! We have no cause to be. 

Sam. (back, l.c.) That's right, Polly! pitch into them 
swells ! — who are they ? 

Eccles by this time has seized wine-glass, and, tu/ming 
his back, is about to drink, when Hawtree enters 
door, R. ficU. Eccles hides glass under his coat, 
and pretends to be looking up at picture. 

Haw. (entering) George ! (stops suddenly, looking 
routid) So, all's known ! 

Mar. (rising) Captain Hawtree, see me to my carriage ; 
I am broken-hearted ! 

(takes Hawtree's arm, and is going up) 
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EcCLES. {who has tasted the claret, spits it out toith a 
grimace^ exclaiming) — Rot ! 

P OLLT goes to piano, sits on stool — Sam back to 
audience, leaning on piano — Eccles exits throttgh 
folding-doors, 

Geo. (l. ; to Marchioness) Don't go in anger. You 
may not see me again. 

Esther rises in nervous excitement, clutching 
George's hand. Marchioness stops, r. Esther 
brings George down, c. 

Esther. (l.c. ; unih arm round his ruck) Oh, George ! 
must you go ? {they come L. tojfront of tahl&) 

Geo. (r.c.) Yes. 

Esther. I can't leave you ! Ill go with you ! 

Geo. Impossible ! The country is too unsettled. 

Esther. May I come after you ? 

Geo. Yes. 

Esther, {tvith her head on his shoulder) I may. 

Mar. {coming down, r. Hawtree ai door r.h.) It is 
his duty to go. His honour calls him. The honour of his 
family — our honour ! 

ElsTHER. But I love him so ! Pray don't be angry with 
me! 

Haw. {looking at watch, and coming down, c.) George ! 

Geo. I must go, love ! 

* (Hawtreb goes up to door again) 

Mar. {advancing) Let me arm you, George — let your 
mother, as in the days of old. There is blood — and blood, 
my son. See, your wife cries when she should be proud of 
you ! 

Geo. My Esther is all that is good and noble. No lady 
bom to a coronet could be gentler or more true. Esther, 
my wife, fetch me my sword, and buckle my belt around 
me. 

Esther, {dinging to him) No, no ; I can't ! 

Geo. Try. {whispers to Esther) To please my mother. 
{to Marchioness) You shall see. (Esther totters up stage, 
Polly assisting her L., and brings down his sword As 
Esther is trying to buckle his belt, he whispers) I've left 
money for you, my darling. My lawyer will call on you 
to-morrow. Forgive me ! I tried hard to tell you we ^«c^ 
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ordered for India; but when the time came, my heart 
failed me, and I 

Esther, before she can succeed in fastening his 
sivord-belty reels, andfaUs fainting in his amis, 
Polly hurries to her. Sam. standing at piano^ 
looking frightened ; Hawtree urith liand upon 
handle of door, R.F. ; Marchioness looking on, 
R. o/* George. 

Act Drop. 

For Call. — George and Hawtree gone. Esther 
in cliair, c, fainting ; Polly and Sam each side 
of her, Polly holding Iter hands and ^liM. fanning 
her vrith his red handkerchief 2 he folding-doors, 
L.C., thrown open, and Eccles standing at ba>ck of 
table offering glass of claret. 
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ACT III. 

Scene. — The room in Stangate (a^ in Act /.). Same furni- 
ture as in Act I. with exception of piano, with roll of 
mum.c tied up on it in place of bureau, R.H. Map of 
India over mantel-piece. Sword vnth crape knot, spurs, 
and cap, cra2)ed, hanging over chimney-piece. Portrait 
of D'Alroy {large) on mantelpiece, Berceaunette, and child, 
tvith coral, in it. Polly's bonnet and shawl hanging on 
peg, R.F. Small tin saucepan in fender, fire alight, and 
kettle on it. Two candles {tallow) in sticks, one of which 
is broken about three inches from the top and hangs over. 
Slate and pencil on table. Jug on table, bandbox and 
ballet skirt on table. 

At rise of curtain Polly discovered at table, back 
of stage, comes down a7id places tlie skirt in band- 
box. Slie is dressed in black. 

Polly, {placing skirt in box, and leaning her chin upon 
her hand) There — there's tlie dress for poor Esther in 
case she gets the engagement, which I don't suppose she 
will. It's too good luck, and good luck never comes to her, 
poor thing. {goes up to back of cradle) Baby's 
asleep still. How good he looks — as good as if he were 
dead, like his poor father ; and alive too, at the same time 
like his dear self. Ah ! dear me ; it's a strange world. 
{sits in chair R. of table, feeling in pocket for money) Four and 
elevenpence. That must do for to-day and to-morrow. 
Esther is going to bring in the rusks for Georgey. {takes 
up slate) Three, five — eight, and four — twelve, one shil- 
ling — father can only have twopence, {this all to be said 
in one breath) he must make do with that till 
Saturday, when I get my salary. If Esther gets the 
engagement, I shan't have many more salaries to take ; 
I shall leave the stage and retire into private life. 
I wonder if I shall like private life, and if private 
life will like me. It will seem so strange being 
no longer Miss Mary Eccles — but Mrs. Samuel 
Grerridge. {writes it on slate) "Mrs. Samuel Gerridge." 
(laughs bashfully) La ! to think of my being Mrs. Any- 
body. How annoyed Susan Smith will be ! {writing on 
tUUe) " Mrs. Samuel Gerridge presents her compliments tft 
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Miss Susan Smith, and Mrs. Samuel Gerridge requests the 
favour of Miss Susan Smith's company to tea, on Tuesday 
evening next, at Mrs. Samuel Gerridge's house." (pause) 
Poor Susan! (beginning again) "P.S. — "Mrs. Samuel 
Gerridge " (knock Iheard ai room door ; Polly starts) 

Sam. (tvitJiout) Polly, open the door, 

Polly. Sam ! Come in. 

Sam. (without) I can't. 

Polly. Why not? 

Sam. I've got somethin' on my ead. 

Polly rises and opens door^ r.h. Sam enters^ carry hig 
two rolls of wall-paper, one in each hand, and a sinall 
table on his liead, which lie deposits doum stage, 
R.H., tli^M puts rolls of pa])er on piano, as also his 
cap. Sam /mm a rule-pocket in corduroys. 

Polly (shuts door) What's that ? (coming R,c.) 

Sam. (pointing to table with pride) Furniture. How 
are you, my Polly? (kissing hsr) You look handsomer 
than ever this morning, (daiices and sings) " Tid-dle-di- 
tum-ti-di-do." 

Polly, (l.) What's the matter, Sam ? — are you mad ? 

Sam. (c.) No, 'appy — much the same thing. 

Polly. Where have you been these two days ? 

Sam (all excitement) That's just what I'm goin' to 
tell yer. Polly, my pet, my brightest batswing and most 
brilliant burner, what do yer think ? 

Polly. Oh, do go on, Sam, or I'll slap your face. . 

Sam. Well, then, you've 'eard me spealc of old Binks, 
the plumber, glazier, and gasfitter, who died six months ago ? 

Polly. Yes. 

Sam. (sternly and deliberately) I've bought 'is 
business. 

Polly. No ! 

Sam. (excitedly) Yes, of 'is widow, old Mrs. Binks 
— so much down, and so much more at the end of the year. 
(dances and sings up R.n.) 

" Ri-ti-toodle 
Roodle-oodle 
Ri-ti'tooral-lay. " 

Polly. La, Sam ! 

Sam. (pacing stooge up and doivn) Yes ; I've bought the 
goodwill, fixtures, fittin's, stock, rolls of gas-pipe, and 
sheets of lead, (jumps on table, r.h. quickly facirij 
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Polly) Yes, Polly, I'm a tradesman with a shop — a master 
tradesman, (coming to Polly seriously) All I want to 
complete the premises is a missus. 

(tries to kiss her. She pushes him atoay) 

Polly. Sam, don't be foolish ! 

Sam. (arm round her waist) Come and be Mrs. Sam 
Gerridge, Polly, my patent-safety-day-and-night-light. 
You'll furnish me completely. 

Polly goes up l.h. Sam watching her admiringly^ he 
then sees slate, snatches it up and looks at it, Slie 
snatclies it from him with a shriek, and rubs out 
writing, looking daggers at him, both L.C., Sam 
laughing, 

Sam. Only to think now. 

(putting arm round her uxiist, Polly pouting) 

Polly. Don't be a goose. 

Sam. (going towards table, R.H.) I spent the whole of 
yesterday lookin' up furniture. Now I bought that 
a bargain, and I brought it 'ere to show you for your 
approval. I've bought lots of oth^ir things, and I'll bring 
'em all here to show yer for your approval. 

Polly. I couldn't think what had become of you. 

(sea^d B. of table) 

Sam. Couldn't yer ? Oh, I say, I want yer to choose 
the new paper for the little back parlour just behind the 
shop, you know. Now what d'yer think o' this? 

(/etching a pattern from, piano and unrolling it, c.) 

Polly, (standing, l.c.) No. I don't like that. (Sam 
fetches the other, a Jlaming pattern) Ah! that's neat. 

Sam. Yes, that's neat and quiet. I'll new-paper it, and 
naw-fumish it, and it shall all be bran-new. 

(puts paper on top ofpiaiio) 

Polly. But won't it cost a lot of money ? 

Sam. (bravely) I can work for it. With customers in 
the shop, and you in the back-parlour, I can work like fifty 
men. (sits on table, R.H., beckons Polly to him^ she comes 
L. of table R.H., Sam puts his arm round Polly, senti- 
m^nially) Only fancy, at night, when the shop's closed, and 
the shutters are up, counting out the till together ! (changing 
his m/intier) Besides, that isn't all I've been doin*. I've 
been writin', and what I've written I've got printed 

Polly. No ! 

Sam. True. 
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Polly. YouVe been writing — about me ? (delighted) 

Sam. No — about the shop. (Polly disgusted) Here it 
is. (takes roll of circulars from pocket of his canvas slop) 
Yer mustn't laugh — ^you know — it's my first attempt. I 
wrote it tlie night before last ; and when I thought of you 
the words seemed to flow like — red-hot solder, (reads) 
Hem ! " Samuel Gemdge takes this opportunity of inform- 
in' the nobility, gentry, and inhabitants of the Borough- 
road " 

Polly. The Borough-road ? 

Sam. Well, there ain't many of the nobility andgentry 
as lives in the Borough-road, but it pleases the inhabi- 
tants to make 'em believe yer think so (resuming) — "of 
informin' the nobility, gentry, and inhabitants of the 
Borough -road, and its vicinity," and " its vicinity." (looking- 
at her) Now I think that's rather good, eh ? 

Polly. Yes. (douhtfidly) I've heard worse. 

Sam. I first thought of saying neighbour'ood ; but then 
vicinity sounds so much more genteel (resuming) — " amd 
its vicinity, that 'e has entered upon the business 
of the late Mr. Binks, 'is relict, the present Mrs. B., 'avin' 
disposed to 'im of the same " — now listen, Polly, because it 
get's interestin'— " S. G. ." 

Polly. S. G. Who's he ? 

Sam. (looking at Polly with surprise) Why me. 
S. G. — Samuel Gerridge — me, us. We're S. G. Now 
don't interrupt me, or you'll cool my metal, and then I 
can't work. " S. G. 'opes that, by a constant attention to 
business, and " — mark this — " by supplyin' the best articles 
at the most reasonable prices, to merit a continuance of 
those favours which it will ever be 'is constant study to 
deserve." There ! {turning on table to R., triumphantly) 
Stop a bit — there's a little bit more yet. " Bell-'angin', 
gas-fittin,' plumbin', and glazin', as usual." There ! — ^it's all 
my own. 

Puts circular on ma/ntel-piecey and crossing B.H., 
contemplates it, 

Polly. Beautiful Sam. It looks very attractive from 
here, don't it ? 

Sam. (postman's knock) There's the postman. I'll go. 
I shall send some of these out by post. 

(goes offR.D, and returns unth letter) 

Polly, (c, taking it) Oh, for Esther. I know who it's 
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from, {placea letter on mantel-piece. At chair L. oftahle^ L. 
Sam sits corner of table R.H., reading circtUar, Seriously) 
Sam, who do you think was here last night ? 

Sam. (r.) Who? 

Polly. Captain Hawtree. 

Sam. {depreca^ingly) Oh, 'im ! — come back from India, 
I suppose. 

Polly. Yes ; luckily, Esther was out. 

Sam. I never liked that long swell. He was a 'uppish, 
conceited 

Polly, (sitting^ l., ai end of table l.) Oh, he's better than 
he used to be — he's a major now. He's only been in 
England a fortnight. 

Sam. (l. 2) Did he tell yer anything about poor De 
Alroy ? 

Polly, (leaning against table end) Yes ; he said he was 
riding out not far from the cantonment, and was surrounded 
by a troop of Sepoy cavalry, which took him prisoner, and 
galloped off witli him. 

Sam. But about 'is death ? 

Polly. Oh ! {hiding her face) — that he said was believed 
to be too terrible to mention. 

Sam. {crossing to Polly, r. of table L.) Did 'e tell yer 
anything else ? 

Polly. No ; he asked a lot of questions, and I told him 
everything. How poor Esther had taken her widowhood 
and what a dear, good baby the baby was, and what a com- 
fort to us all, and how Esther had come back to live with 
us again. 

Sam. {sharply) And the reason for it? 

Polly, {looking down) Yes. 

Sam. How your father got all the money that 'e'd left 
for Esther. 

Polly, {sharply) Don't say any more about that, Sam. 

Sam. Oh ! I only think Captain 'awtree ought to know 
where the money did go to, and you shouldn't try and screen 
your father, and let 'im suppose that you and Esther spent 
it all. 

Polly. I told him — I told him — I told him. 

{angrily) 

Sam. Did you tell 'im that your father was always at 
'armonic meetin's at taverns, and 'ad arf cracked 'isself 
with drink, and was always singin' the songs and makin' tK^ 
speeches 'e 'eard there, and was alv?a^^ ^*wv.tC q.tv ^^owi^* 
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'is wrongs as one of the workin* classes? 'E's a 
pretty one for one of the workin' classes, 'e is ! 'Asn't 
done a stroke o' work these twenty year. Now, I a?/i one 
of the workin* classes, but I don't 'owl about it. I work, 
I don't spout. 

Polly. Hold your tongue, Sam. I won't have you say 
any more against poor father. He has his faults, but he's 
a very clever man. (siyhing) 

Sam. Ah ! What else did Captain Hawtree say ? 

Polly. He advised us to apply to Mr. D'Alroy's 
mother. 

Sam. What ! the Marquissy ? And what did you say to 
that ? 

Polly. I said that Esther wouldn't hear of it. And so 
the Major said that he'd write to Esther, and I suppose this 
is the letter. 

Sam. Now, Polly, come along and choose the paper 
for the little back parlour. 

Going towards table^ R.H., and takes it up to wall 
behind door, r.h. 

Polly, (rising) Can't ! Who's to mind baby ? 

Sam. The baby ? Oh, I forgot all about 'im. (goes to 
cradle) I see yer ! (goes to tvindoiv casualii/) There's your 
father comin' down the street. Won't 'e mind 'im ? 

Polly, (going up, c.) I dare say he will. If T promise 
him an extra sixpence on Saturday. (Sam oj>e7is ^oindoiv) 
Hi ! Father ! (Polly goes to cradle) 

Sam. (aside) *E looks down in the mouth, 'e does. 
I suppose e's 'ad no drink this mornin'. (goes to Polly) 

Enter Eccles in shabby black. Pauses on entering, 
looks at Sam, turns away in disgust, takes off hat, 
places it on piano, and shambles across to L. Taking 
chair L. of table L., places it and sits before 
fire, 

Polly, (goes to Eccles, doivn l. of table l.) Come in to 
stop a bit, father ? 

Eccles. No ; not for long. (Sam comes down c.) Good 
morning, SamueL Going back to work? that's right, my 
boy — stick to it. (pokes fire) Stick to it — nothing like it. 

Sam. (down r.c., aside) Now, isn't that too bad ! No, 
Mr. Eccles. I've knocked off for the day. 

Eccles. (wainng poker) That's bad ! That's very bad ! 
Nothing like woi k —for the young. I don't work so much 
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as I used to, myself, but I like to (Polly sitting on comer 
of table up lu) see the young 'uns at it. It does me good, and 
it does them good too. What does the poet say ? 

{rising, impressively, and leaning oil table) 

"A carpenter said tho' that was well spoke, 
It was better by far to defend it with hoak. 
A currier, wiser than both put together, 
Said say what you will, there is nothing like labour. 
For a' that, an' a' that, 
Your ribbon, gown, an' a' that, 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The working man's the gold for a' that.'* 

{sits again, triumphantly toagging his Iiead) 

Sam. {aside) This is one of the public-house loafers, 
that wants all the wages and none of the work, an idle 
old 

Goes in disgust to piano, puts on cap, and takes rolls 
of paper under his arm, 

Polly, {to Eccles, l.h.) Esther will be in by-and-bye. 
{pers^iasive) Do, father ! 

Eccles. No, no. I tell you I won't! 

Polly, {whispering, arm round his neck) And I'll giye 
you sixpence extra on Saturday. 

Eccles' face relaxes into a broad grin, Polly gets 
hat and cloak, peg up, R.H. 

Eccles. Ah ! you sly little puss, you know how to get 
over your poor old father. 

Sam. {aside) Yes, with sixpence. 

Polly, {putting on bonnet and clocks at door) Give the 
cradle a rock if baby cries. 

Sam. {crossing to Eccles) If you should 'appen to 
want employment or amusement, Mr. Eccles, just cast 
your eye over this, {puts circular on table L., then joins 
Polly at door) Stop a bit, I've forgot to give the baby one. 

Throws circular into cradle. Exeunt, Polly first 
Eccles takes out pipe from, pocket, looks into it, 
then blows through it making a squeaking noise and 
finishes by tenderly placing it on the table, lie then 
hunts all his pockets for tobacco, finally finding a 
little paper jxicket containing a screw of tobacco w 
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his R,n. waistcocU pocket, which he also places on 
table after turning up the comer of the tablecloth fo^^ 
the purpose of emptying the contents of his R.H. 
pocket of the few remnants of past screws of tobacco 
on to tJie hare table andmioeing a little out the packet 
with it amd filling pipe. He tJien brushes all that 
remains on tJie table into the paper packet, pinches it 
u/py and carefully replaces it in r.h. waistcoat pocket. 
Having p%U the pipe into his mouth, he looks about 
for a light, across his shoulder and under table, 
though iiever rising jrom the chair ; seeing nothing 
his face assumes an expression of comic anguish. 
Turning to table he angrily replaces tablecloth and 
then notices Sam's circular. His face relaxes into a 
smile, and picking it up tears the circidar in half, 
makes a spill of it, and lighting it at fire, stands 
with his back to fireplace and smokes vigorously. 

EcCLES. Poor Esther ! Nice market she's brought her 
pigs to — ugh ! Mind the baby indeed ! Wliat good is he 
to mo ? That fool of a girl to throw away all her chances ! 
— a honourable-hess — and her father not to have on him the 
price of a pint of early beer or a quartern of cool, refreshing 
gin ! Stopping in here to rock a young honourable ! Cuss 
him ! (business, puffs smoke in baby^s face, l.ii. of cradle, 
rocking it) Are we slaves, we working men ? {sings 
savagely) 



" Britons never, never, never shall be- 
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(nodding his head sagaciously, sits R. of table L.) I won't 
stand this, I've writ to the old cat — I mean to the 
Marquissy — to tell her that her daughter-in-law and her 
grandson is almost starving. That fool Esther's too proud 
to write to her for money. 1 hate pride — it's beastly I (rising) 
There's no beastly pride about ine. (goes up, L. of table, 
smacking his lips) I'm as dry as a lime-kill, (takes up jug) 
Milk ! — (with disgust) — for this young aristocratic pauper. 
Everybody in the house is sacrificed for him ! (at foot of cradle, 
R.C., tvith arms 071 chair back) And to think that a working 
man, and a member of the Committee of the Banded 
Brothers for tho Regeneration of Human Kind, by means of 
ecjual diffusion of intelligence and equal division of property, 
should be thusty, while this cub — (dratvs aside curtain, and 
looks at child. After a pause) That there coral he's ^ot round 
his neck is gold, real gold/ (with hand on knob at end of 
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cradle f R.C.) Oh, Society ! Oh, Governments ! Oh, Class Legis- 
lation ! — w this right? Shall this mindless 'wretch enjoy 
himself, while sleeping, with a jewelled gawd, and his poor 
old grandfather want the price of half a pint ? ^^o ! it shall 
not be ! Rather than see it, I will myself resent this outrage 
on the rights of man ! and in this holy crusade of class against 
class, of the weak and lowly against the 'powerful and strong 
— (pointing to child) — I will strike one blow for freedom ! 
{goes to hack of cradle) He's asleep. It will fetch ten bob 
round the comer ; and if the Marquissy gives us anythink 
it can be got out with some o' that, {steals coral) Lie 
still, my darling ! — it's grandfather's a-watching over you — 

" Who ran to catch me when I fell. 
And kicked the place to make it well ? 

My grandfather ! " 

(rocking cradle tviih one hand ; leaves it quickly, and as he 
takes hat off piano Esther enters. SJie is dressed as a widow, 
her face pale, and her manner quick and imperious. She 
carries a parcel and paper hag of rusks in her hand ; she 
puts parcel an table, goes to cradle, kiveels down and kisses 
child) My lovey had a nice walk ? You should wrap yourself 
up well — ^you're so liable to ctitch cold ! 

Esther. My Georgy? — Where's his coral? (Eccles, 
going door R./ fuvnbles with the lock nervously, and is 
going out as Esther sjyeaks) Gone ! — Father l--^rising — 
Eccles stops) — The child's coral — where is it ? 

Eccles. (confused) Where's what, ducky ? 

Esther. The coral ! You've got it — I know it ! Give 
it me! —(quickly and imperiously)— Give it me / (EccLfis 
takes coral from his pocket and gives it hack) If you dare to 
touch my child (goes to cradle) 

Eccles. Esther ! (jgoing quickly to piano and hanging 
his hat on it) Am I not your father ? — 

(flsTHER gets round to front of cradle) 

Esther. And I am his mother ! 

Eccles. (coming to her) Do you bandy words with 
me, you pauper ! you pauper ! ! you pauper ! ! ! to whom 
I have given shelter — shelter to you and your brat ! I've 

a good mind 

(raising his clenclied fist) 

Esther, (confronting him) If you dare ! I am no longer 
your little drudge — ^your frightened servant. When mother 
died — (Eoclks changes countenance and cower% 6etv&oxK A\at 
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glaiice) — and I Wtas so high, I tended you, and worked for 
you — and you beat me. That time is past. I am a woman 
— I am a wife — a, widow — a mother ! Do you think I will 
let you outrage him f (pointing to cradle) Touch Tne if you 
dart ! (advaiicing a step) 

EccLES. (bursting into tears and coming doum ILG.) And 
this is my own child, which I nussed when a babby, and 
sung " Cootsicum Coo " to afore she could speak, (gets Jiat 
from piano, and returns a step or two) Hon. Mrs. De 
Alroy (Esther drops down behind cliair r. of table l.), I 
forgive you for all that you have said. I forgive you for 
all that you have done. In everything that I have done 
I have acted with the best intentions. May the babe in 
that cradle never treat you as you have this day tret a 
grey 'aired father. May he never cease to love and /K)nour 
you, as you have ceased to love and Aonour me, after all 
that I have done for you, and the position to which I 'ave 
laised you by my own industry, (goes to door R.) May he 
never behave to you like the bad daughters of King Lear ; 
and may you never live to feel how much more sharper 
than a serpent's (slight pause as if remembering quotation) 
scale it is to have a thankless child ! (Exit, r.d.) 

Esther, (kneelhig ba^k of cradle) ^lydi^rWng \ (arranging 
bed and placing coral to the baby^s lips, and then to her oum) 
Mamma's come back to her own. Did she stay away from 
him so long? (rises, and looks at the sabre, etc.) My 
George ! to think that you can never look upon his face or 
hear his voice. My brave, gallant, handsome husband! 
My lion and my love ! (comes down, C, pacing the stage) 
Oh ! to be a soldier, and to fight the wretches who destroyed 
him — who took my darling from me ! (action of cutting unth 
sabre) To gallop miles upon their upturned faces, (crossing, 
L., with action — breaks down sobbing at mantelpiece — 
sees letter) What's this ? — Captain Hawtree's hand. 
(sitting in chair, reads, at left hand of table) "My 
dear Mrs. D'Alroy, — I returned to England less than a 
fortnight ago. I have some papers and effects of my poor 
friend's, which I am anxious to deliver to you, and I 
beg of you to name a day when I can call with them and 
see you ; at the same time let me express my deepest 
sympathy with your affliction. Your husband's loss was 
mourned by every man in the regiment. (Esther lays the 
letter on her heart, and then resumes reading) I have heard 
with great pain of the pecuniary embarrassments into 
which accident and the imprudence of others have placed 
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you. I trust you will not consider me, one of poor George's 
oldest comrades and friends, either intrusive or impertinent 
in sending the enclosed {she takes out a cheque), and in 
hoping that, should any further difficulties arise, you will 
inform me of them, and remember that I am, dear Mrs. 
D'Alroy, now, and always, your faithful and sincere friend, 
Arthur Hawtree." (Estuetl goes to cradle, and bends over it) 
Oh, his boy, if you could read it ! 

(sobs, imth head on head of cradle) 

Enter Polly, d.b. 

Polly. Father gone ! 

Esther. Polly, you look quite flurried. (jgioes) 

(Polly laughs, and whispers to Esther) 

Esther, (near head of table. Taking Polly in Iter arms 
and kissing ker) So soon ? Well — my darling, I hope you may 
be happy. 

Polly. Yes. Sam's going to speak to father about 
it this afternoon, (crosses L., round table, and jmtting rusks 
in saucepan) Did you see the agent, dear ? 

Esther, (sits r. of table) Yes ; the manager didn't 
come — he broke his appointment again. 

Polly, (sits l. of table) Nasty, rude fellow ! 

Esther. The agent said it didn't matter, he thought 
I should get the engagement. He'll only give me thirty 
shillings a week, though. 

Polly. But you said that two pounds was the regular 
salary. 

Esther. Yes, but they know I'm poor, and want the 
engagement, and so take advantage of me. 

Polly. Never mind, Esther. I put the dress in that 
bandbox. It looks almost as good as new. 

Esther. I've had a letter from Captain Hawtree. 

Polly. 1 know, dear ; he came here last night. 

Esther. A dear, good letter — speaking of George, and 
enclosing me a cheque for thirty pounds. 

Polly. Oh, how kind ! Don't you tell father. 

(noise of cc/rriage-wlieels unthout) 
Esther. I shan't. 

Eccles enters, breathless, Esther and Polly 
rise, 

Eccles. It's the Marquissy in her coach. (Esther puts 
on the lid of bandbox) Now, girls, do be c\nW \/^ >aKt^ ^sn.^ 
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she may do something for us. (plcuies hoi on piano) I see 
the coach as I was coming out of the " Rainbow." 

Hastily pvlls an old comb out of his pocket, and puts 
his liair in order. 

Esther. The Marquise ! 

Esther comes down to end of table R., Polly holding 
her hand, 

Ecc LES. {at door) This way, my lady — up them steps 
They're rather awkward for the like's o* you ; but them as is 
poor and lowly must do as best they can with steps and 
circumstances. 

(Esther ano? Polly, l.h., at end of table) 

Enter Marquise, d.r. Slie surveys tlie place tvith 
aggressive astonishment. 

Mar. (going down, R. ; lialf aside) What a hole ! And 
to think that my grandson should breatlie such an 
atmosphere, and be contaminated by such associations ! (to 
EocLES, wlio is a little up, R.C.) Which is the young woman 
who married my son ? 

Esther, (l.) I am Mrs. George D'Alroy, widow of 
George D'Alroy. Who are you ? 

Mar. I am his mother, the Marquise de Saint Maur. 

Esther, (with th^ grand air) Be seated, I beg. 

Eccles takes chair from R.C., which Esther im- 
mediately seizes as Sam enters with an easy-chair 
on his head, which he pnts down, L. H., not seeing 
Marquise, wlho instantly sits down in it, con- 
cealing it completely. 

Sam. (astonished, L. of Marquise) It's the Marquissy ! 
(looking at her) My eye ! These aristocrats are fine 
women — plenty of 'em — (describiiig circle) quality and 
quantity ! 

Polly, (l. of table encT) Go away, Sam ; you'd better 
come back. 

Eccles midges him, and bustles him towards door. 
Exit Sam. Eccles shuts door on him. 

EccLES. (coming doivn, R. of Marquise, irubbing his 
hands) If we'd a know'd your ladyship had bin a-coming 
we'd a had the place cleaned up a bit. 

With hands on chair-back, R. corner, doum. He gets 
round to r. behind Marquise, who turns the 
chair slightly from him. 
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Polly. Hold your tongue, father ! (Eccles crushed) 

Mar. {to Esther) You remember me, do you not ? 

Esther. Perfectly, though I only saw you once, {seating 
herself en grande ctame, L.c.) May I ask what has procured 
me the honour of this visit ? 

Mar. I was informed that you were in want, and I 
came to offer you assistance. 

Esther. I thank you for your offer, and the delicate 
consideration for my feelings with which it is made. I need 
no assistance. (Eccles grocms and leans on piano) 

Mar. a letter I received last night informed me that 
you did. 

Esther. May I ask if that letter came from Captain 
Hawtree ? 

Mar. No — from this person — your father, I think. 

Esther, {to Eccles) How dare you interfere in my 
afiairs ? 

Eccles. (r.) My lovey, I did it with the best intentions 

Mar. Then you will not accept assistance from me ? 

Esther. No. 

Polly, {aside to Esther, holding her hand) Bless you, 
my darling ! (Polly is standing beside her) 

Mar. But you have a child — a son — my grandson. 

{tuith emotion) 

Esther. Master D'Alroy wants for nothing. 
Polly, {aside) And never shall. 

(Eccles grooms a/nd turns on to piano) 

Mar. I came here to propose that my grandson should 
go back with me. . (Polly rushes up to cradle) 

Esther, {rising defiantly) What ! part with my boy ! 
I'd sooner die ! 

Mar. You can see him when you wish. As for money, 
I 

Esther. Not for ten thousand million worlds — not for 
ten thousand million marchionesses ! 

Eccles. (r. comer) Better do what the good lady asks 
you, my dear; she's advising you for your own good, and for 
the child's likewise. 

Mar. Surely you cannot intend to bring up my son's 
son in a place like this ? 

Esther. I do. {goes up, to cradle) 

Eccles. (e.) It w a poor place, and we are poor people, 
sure enough. We ought not to fly in the faces of our 
pastors and masters — our pastresses and mistresses. 
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Polly, (aside) Oh, hold your tongue, do ! 

(tip at cradle) 

Esther, (be/are cradle) Master George D'Alroy will 
remain with his mother. The offer to take him from her is 
an insult to his dead father and to him. 

EccLES. (aside) He don*t seem to feel it, stuck-up little 
beast ! 

Mar. But you have no money — how can you rear him ? 
— how can you educate him ? — how can you live ? 

Esther, (tearing dress from bandbox) Turn columbine 
— ^go on the stage again and dance ! 

Mar. (rising) You are insolent — you forget that I am 
a lady. 

Esther. You forj^et that I am a mother. Do you dare 
to offer to buy my child — his breathing image, his li'v ing 
memory — with money? (crosses to door, R., and throws it 
open) There is the door — go ! (picture) 

EccLES. (to Marquise, who has risen, aside) Very 
sorry, my lady, as you should be tret in this way, which 
was not my wishes. 

Mar. Silence ! (Eccles retreats, jnitting back chair, 
Marquise goes up to door, r.) Mrs. D'Alroy, if anything 
could have increased my sorrow for the wretched marriage 
my poor son was decoyed into, it would be your conduct 
this day to his mother. (Exit, R.D.) 

Esther, (falling in Polly's arms) Oh, Polly ! Polly J 

Eccles. (looking after her) To go away, and not to 
leave a sov. behind her I (running up to open door) Cat ! 
Cat ! Stin^ old cat ! 

Almost runs to fire, L., sit^, and pokes it violently ; 
carriage-wJveels heard witlumt 

Esther. Y[\ go to my room and lie down. Let me 
have the baby, or that old woman may come back and steal 
him. 

(Exit Esther and Polly, follows tvith the baby, d.r.) 

Eccles. Well, women is the obstinatest devils as 
never wore horse-shoes. Children? Beasts! Beasts! 

Enter Sam and Polly, d.r. 

Sam. (r.c.) Come along, Polly, and let's get it over at 
once. (Sam places cap on piano and goes to vl of table L. 
Polly takes bandbox from table, and places it up l.h. 
corner) Now, Mr. Eccles (Eccles tur^is suddady, facing 
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Sam), since youVe been talkin' on family matters, I'd like 

to 'ave a word with yer, so take this opportunity to 

EccLES. (waving his liand grandly) Take what you like, 
and then order more {rising^ and leaning over table)^ Samuel 
Gerridge. That hand is a hand that never turned its back 
on a friend, or a bottle to give him. (sings, front of table) 

I'll stand by my friend, 
I'll stand by my friend, 
I'll stand by my friend, 

If he'll stand to me — me, genelmen 1 

Sam. "Well, Mr. Eccles, sir, it's this 

Polly, (aside, coming dotvn, R. o/ Sam) Don't tell him 
too sudden, Sam — it might shock his feelings. 

Sam. It's this : Yer know that for the last four years 
I've been keepin' company with Mary — Polly. 

Turning to her and smiling. Eccles drops into chmr 
R.C., as if shot, 

Eccles. Go it ! go it ! strike home, young man ! Strike 
on this grey head ! (sings) " Britons, strike home !" Here 
(tapping his ch^st\ to my heart ! Don't spare me. Have a 
go at my grey hairs. Pull 'em — pull 'em out ! A long pull, 
and a strong pull, and a pull all together ! 

(crieSy and drops his face on arm, upon table) 

Polly, (l. oJ table) Oh, father ! I wouldn't hurt your 
feelings for tlie world. (patting his head) 

Sam. (r.) No; Mr. Eccles, I don't want to 'urt your 
feelin's, but I'm a-goin' to enter upon a business. Here's 
a circ'iar. (offering one) 

Eccles. (indignantly) Circ'lars. What are circ'lars 
compared to a father's feelings ? 

Sam. And I want Polly to name the day, sir, and so I 
ask you 

Eccles. This is 'ard, this is 'ard. One of my daughters 
marries a soger. The other goes a-ga^fitting. 

Sam. (annoyed) The business which will enable me to 
maintain a wife is that of the late Mr. Binks, plumber, 
glazier, «fec. 

Eccles. (rising, sings. Air, " Lost Rosahelle, ") 

" They have given thee to a plumber, 
They have broken every vow. 
They have given thee to a plumber. 

And my heart, my heart is breaking now." 

(drops into chair again) 
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Now, gen el men ! 

Sam tliTusts circulars into his pocket, and turns avxiy 
' angrily, 

Polly. You know, father, you can come and see me. 

(leans over him, L.) 

Sam. (sotto voce) No, no. (motions to Polly) 

EcCLES. (looking up) So I can, and that^s a comfort. 
(shaking her hand) And you can come and see me, and that's 
a comfort. Ill come and see you often — very often — 
every day (Sam turns up stage in horror), and crack a 
fatherly bottle (rising) and shed a friendly tear. 

Wipes eyes with dirty jyocket-handkerchie/, which he 
pulls from breast pocket, 

Polly. Do, father, do. (goes up and gets tea-tray) 

Sam. (vjith a gulp) Yes, Mr. Eccles, do. 

(goes to Polly and gesticulates behind tray) 

Eccles. I will, (goes c.) And this it is to be a father. 
I would part with any of my children for their own good, 
readily — if I was paid for it. (goes to R, corner; sings) 
" For I know that the angels are whispering to me " — me, 
genelmen ! (Polly gets tea-thvngs) 

Sam. (l. of Eccles") I'll try and make Polly a good 
husband, and anything that I can do to prove it (lowering 
his voice), in the way of spirituous liquors and tobacco 
(slipping coin into his hand, unseen by Polly) shall be done. 
Eccles. {lightenhig up and placing his L. hand on Sam's 
head) 

" Be kind to thy father. 
Wherever you be, 
For he is a blessing 

And credit to thee — thee, genelmen.' 

(gets c.) Well, my children — ^bless you, take the blessing of 
a grey 'air'd father. (Polly looking from one to the other. 
Eccles c. to Sam b.) Samuel Gerridge, she shall Ije thine. 

imock heroically, looking at money) You shall be his wife 
looking at Polly), and you (looking at Sam), shall be her 
husband — for for a husband I know no fitter — no "gas-litter" 
man. (ruiM to piano and takes hat ; goes to door r., looks 
comically patJietic at Sam, r., and Polly, l., ;>?x^s on hat 
and comes towards c.) IVe a friend waiting for me round 
the corner, which I want to ha^•e a word with ; and may 
you never know how much more sharper than a serpent's 
tcoth it is to have a marriageable daughter. (si7ig8) 
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" When I heard she was married 

I breathed not a tone, 
The h'eyes of all round me 

Was fixed on my h'own ; 
I flew to my chamber 

To hide my despair, 
I tore the bright circlet 

Of gems from my hair. 
When I heard she was married, 

When I heard she was married — '* 

(breaks dotvn. Eocit^ door B.)* 

Polly, {drying her eyes) There, Sam. I always told 
you that though father had his faults, his heart was in the 
right place. 

Sam. Poor Polly. 

(crosses to fireplace, L. comer Knock at B. door) 
Polly, (top of table) Come in ! 

Enter Hawtree. 

Polly. Major Hawtree. 

(Sam tv/ms away as they shake hands, c. of stage) 

Haw. (c.) I met the Marquise's carriage on the 
bridge. Has she been here ? 

(Sam atjire, ivith back to it) 
Polly. (l,c.) Yes. 
Haw. What happened ? 
Polly. Oh, she wanted to take away the child. 

(at head of table) 

Sam. In the coach. (Polly sets tea things) 

Haw. And what did Mrs. D*Alroy say to that ? 

Sam. Mrs. D'Alroy said that she'd see her blow*d first ! 
(Polly pushes Sam) — -or words to that effect. 

Haw. I'm sorry to hear this ; I had hoped — however 
that's over. 

Polly, (sitting l. of table) Yes, it's over ; and I hope we 
shall hear no more about it. Want to take away the child, 
indeed — like her impudence ! What next ! (getting ready 
tea things) Esther's gone to lie down. I shan't wake her 
up for tea, though she's had nothing to eat all day. 

* This Exit was afterwards abandoned with the author's permission, 
beinff somewhat of an anti-cliniax. The Exit is usualljr made at the 
words ** marriageable daughter," Eccles breaking down in a oomicaJly 
hysterical manner and going out quickly. 

K 
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Sam. (hecui of table) Shall I fetch some shrimps ? 
Polly, (l. of table) No. What made you think of 
shrimps ? 

Sam. They're a relish, and consolin' — at least I always 
found *em so. {check lu/hts, gradually) 

Polly. I won't ask you to take tea with us, major — 
you're too grand. 

Sam motions approbation to Polly, not tuanting 
Hawtree to remain. 

Haw. (placing hat on piano) Not at all. I shall be 
most happy, (aside) Ton my word, these are very good 
sort of people. I'd no idea 

Sam. (points to Hawtbee, who isn,) He's a-going to stop 
to tea — well, I ain't. 

Goes up to window and sits, Hawtree crosses and 
sits R. of table, 

Polly. Sam ! Sam ! (paicse — lie says Eh ?) Pull down 

the blind and light the gas. 

Sam. (l. of table) No, don't light up ; I like this sort of 

dusk. It's unbusiness-like, but pleasant. 

Sam cuts enormous slice of bread, and hands it on 
j)oint of knife to Hawtree. Cuts small lump of 
butter^ and hands it on point of knife to Hawtree, 
who looks at it through eye-glass, then takes it, Sam 
tlien helps himself Polly m^eantim^ has poured 
out tea in two cups, a/nd one saucer for Sam, sugars 
them, atid then hands cup and saucer to Hawtree, 
who has both hands full, lie takes it awkuxirdly, 
and plaxics it on table, Polly, having only one 
spoon, tastes Sam's tea, then stirs Hawtree's, 
attra>cting his attention by so doing. He looks into 
his tea cup, Polly stirs her otim tea, and drojys 
spoon into Hawtree's cup, causing it to spurt in 
his eye. He drops eye-glass and wipes his eyes, 

Polly, (making tea) Sugar, Sam ! 

(Sam takes tea and sits facing fire) 

Polly.. Oh, there isn't any milk — ^it'll be here directly 
it's just his time. 

Voice, (outside ; rattle of milk-pails) Mia-oow ! 

Polly. There he is. (knock at door, r.h.) Oh, I know ; 
I owe him fourpence. (feeling her pockets) Sam, have you 
got fourpence ? (knock again, louder) 

Sam. No (his mouth full) — I ain't go no fourpence. 

Polly. He's very impatient. Come in ! 
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Enter Georob, hiaface bronzed^ cmd in full health. 
He carries a milk-can in his ?umd, which, after 
putting his ha^ on piano, he plaices on table* 

Geo. a fellow hung this on the railings, so I brought 
it in. 

Polly sees him, a/nd gradually sinks doum under tlie 
table R. Then Sam, urUh his mouth full, and bread 
and butter in hand, does the same, l. Hawtree 
pushes himself back a space, in chair, remaiiis 
motionless, George astonished, Pictv/re, 

Geo. What's the matter with you I 

Haw. {rising) George ! 

Geo. Hawtree ! You here ? 

Polly, {under table) 0-o-o-ooh ! the ghost ! — the ghost ! 

Sam. It shan't hurt you, Polly, Perhaps it's only 
indigestion. 

Haw. Then you are not dead ? 

Geo. Dead, no. Where's my wife ? 

Haw. You were reported killed. 

Geo. It wasn't true. 

Haw. Alive ! My old friend alive ! 

Geo. And well, {shakes hands) Landed this morning. 
Where's my wife ? 

Sam. {who has popped his head from under table-cloth) 
He ain't dead, Poll — he's alive I 

(Polly rises from under table slowly) 

Polly, {pause \ approaches him, touc?ies him^ retreats) 
George ! {he nods) George ! George ! 

Geo. Yes! Yes! 

Polly. Alive! — My dear (Jeorge ! — Oh, my dear brother ! 
— {looking at him intensely) — Alive \— {going to him) 
Oh, my dear, dear, brother !— (tn his arms) — how could you 
go and do so ? {laughs hysterically) 

George, l.c. ; Hawtree, r. c. ; Sam doum, h, ; 
George places Polly in his arms, Sam goes to 
Polly. Sam kisses Polly's hand violently. 
Hawtree comes up, stares — business. Sam goes l. 
with a stamp of his foot ; Hawtree r. 

Geo. Where's Esther ? 

Haw. Here — ^in this house. 

Geo. Here ! — doesn't she know I'm back ? 

Polly. No ; how should she ? 

Geo. {to Hawtree) Didn't you get my telegram ? 
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Haw. No ; where from ? 

Geo. Southampton ! I sent it to the Club. 

HAW.r I haven't been there these three days. 

Polly, {hysterically) Oh, my dear, dear, dear dead-and- 
gone ! — come back all alive oh, brother George ! 

(George passes herdotvn to R.C.) 

Sam. Glad to see yer, sir. 

Geo. Thank you, Gerridge. {shakes hands) Same to you 
—but Esther ? 

Polly. (r.c.) {back to audience^ a/nd* kerchief to her eyes) 
She's asleep in her room. 

(George is going to d.b. ; Polly stops him) 

Polly. You mustn't see her ! 

Geo. Not see her ! — after this long absence? — why not? 

Haw. She's ill to-day. She has been greatly excited. 
The news of your death, which we all mourned, has shaken 
her terribly. 

Geo. Poor girl ! poor girl ! 

Polly, {doum^ r.c.) Oh, we all cried so when you died ! 
— {crying)— e^ndi now you're alive again, I want to cry ever 
so much more ! {crying) 

Haw. We must break the news to her gently and 
by degrees. 

{crosses behind, to fire, taking his tea with him) 

Sam. Yes. If you turn the tap on to full pressure, she'll 
explode ! 

Sam turns to Hawtree, who is just raising cup to 
his lips a/nd brings it doum on saucer with a bang ; 
both annoyed, 

Geo. To return, and not to be able to see her — to love 
her — to kiss her ! ' {stamps) 

Polly. Hush ! 

Geo. I forgot ! I shall wake her ! 

Polly. More than that — ^you'll wake the baby I 

Geo. Baby !— what baby ? 

Polly. Yours. 

Geo. Mine? mine? 

Polly. Yes ^yours and Esther's! Why, didn't you 

know there was a baby ? 

Geo. No! 

Polly, La ! the ignorance of these men ! 

Haw. Yes, George, you're a father. {at fire-place) 

Geo. Why wasn't I told of this ? Why didn't you 
write? 
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Polly. How could we when you were dead I 
Sam. And 'adn't left your address. 

{looks at Hawtree, who turns away quickly) 

Geo. If I can't see Esther, I will see the child. The 
sight of me won't be too much for its nerves. Where is it? 

PoLLT. Sleeping in its mother's arms. (George goes to 
dooTy R. ; she intercepts him) Please not ! Please not ! 

Geo. I must. I will. 

Polly. It might kill her, and you wouldn't like to. do 
that. I'll fetch the baby ; but oh, please don't make a 
noise, {going up, r.) You won't make a noise — you'll be as 
quiet as you can, won't you ? Oh ! I can't believe it. 

{Exit Polly, r.d.) 

Sam da/nces hreak^dotvn a/nd finishes up looking at 
Hawtree, who turns away astonished, Sam 
disconcerted; sits on chair R.H. q/* table George 
a^ door, 

Geo. My baby ; my ba It's a dream ! You've seen 

it. {to Sam) What's it like ? 

8am. Oh ! it's like a — like a sort of — ^infant — white and 
— ^milky, and all that. 

Enter Polly, unth baby wrapped in shatvU, George 
shuts door a/nd meets her, c. 

Polly. Gently, gently — take care ! Esther will hardly 
have it touched. (Sam rises and gets near to George^ 

Geo. But I'm its father ! (^c;.) 

Polly. That don't matter. She's very particular. 

Geo. Boy or girl 1 

Polly. Guess. 

Geo. Boy! (Polly nods. Geoeqe proud) What's 
his name? 

Polly. Guess. 

Geo. George? (Polly nods) Eustace! (Polly nods) 
Fairfax? Algernon? (Polly nods; pause) My names! 

Sam. {to George) You'd 'ardly thmk there was room 
enough in 'im to 'old so many names, would yer ? 

Hawtree looks at him — turns to fire. Sam discon- 
certed again ; sits R.C. 
Geo. To come back all the way from India to find that 
Fm dead, and that you're alive. To find my wife a widow 
with a new love aged — How old are you ? I'll buy you a 
pony to-morrow, my brave little boy I What's his weight ? 
I should say two pound nothing. My — bab^ — \si:^— ^^-^X 
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(bends over him cmd kisses him) Take him away, Polly, for 
fear I should break him. 

(Polly takes child, and places it in cradle) 

Haw, (crosses to piano. Pousses Sam front — stares — 
business. Sam goes round to fire-place, flings down bread 
aud butter in a rage and drinks his tea out of saucer) But 
tell us how it is you're back ? — how you escaped ? 

(leaning up against piano) 

Geo. (r.c, coming dovm) By-and-bye. Too long a story 
just now. Tell me all about it. (Folly gives hwi chair, b.c.) 
How is it Esther's living here ? (Polly l. ©/"Geobgb) 

Polly. She came back after the baby was bom, and the 
furniture was sold up. 

Geo. Sold up ? What furniture ? 

Polly. That you bought for her. 

Haw. It couldn't be helped, George — Mrs. D'Alroywas 
80 poor. 

Geo. Poor ! but I left her £600 to put in the bank ! 

Haw. We " mu^t " tell you. She gave it to her father, 
who banked it in his own name. 

Sam. (l.) And lost it in bettin' — every copper. 

Geo. Then she's been in want ? 

Polly. No — not in want. Friends lent her money. 

Geo.' (seatedy b.c.) What friends? (pause ; he looks at 
Polly, who indicates Hawtree) You ? 

Polly. Yes. 

Geo. (rising, cmd shaking Hawtree's hand) Thank you, 
old fella. (Hawtree droojys his Icead) 

Sam. (aside) Now who'd ha' thought that long swell 'ad 
it in 'im ? 'e never mentioned it. 

Geo. So Papa Eccles had the money'? 

(sitting R.C. again) 

Sam. And blued it ! (sits on l. comer offtahU) 

Polly, (vleadingly) You see, father was very unlucky 
on the race-course. He told us that if it hadn't been that 
all his calculations were upset by a horse winning who had 
no business to, he should have made our fortunes. Father's 
been unlucky, and he gets tipsy at times, but he's a very 
clever man, if you only give him scope enough. 

Sam. I'd give 'im scope enough 1 

Geo. Where is he now ? 

Sam. Public-house. 

Geo. And how is he ? 
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Sam. Drunk ! 

Polly jncshes him off table, Sam sits at Jire place 
up stage. 

Geo. {to Hawtree) You were light. There is 
^^ something " in caste, (aloud) But tell us all about it. (situ) 

Polly. Well, you know, you went away ; and then 
the baby was bom. Oh ! he was such a sweet little thing, 

just like — your eyes your hair. 

(standing l. o/" George who is sitting r.c.) 

Geo. Cut that ! 

Polly. Well, baby came ; and when baby was six days 
old, your letter came. Major (to Hawtree). I saw that it 
was from India, and that it wasn't in your hand (to George); 
I guessed what was inside it, so I opened it unknown to 
her, and I read there of your capture and death. I daren't 
tell her. I went to father to ask his advice, but he was too 
tipsy to understand me. Sam fetched the doctor. He told 
us that the news would kill her. *When she woke up, she 
said she had dreamt there was a letter from you. I told her, 
No ; and day after day she asked for a letter. So the 
doctor advised us to write one as if it came from you. So 
we did. Sam and I and the doctor told her — told Esther, 
I mean, that her eyes were bad, and she mustn't read, and 
we read our letter to her ; didn't we Sam ? But, bless you ! 
she always knew it hadn't come from you ! At last, when 
she was stronger, we told her all. 

Geo. (after a pause) How did she take it ? 

Polly. She pi-essed the baby in het arms, and turned 
her face to the wall, (a pau^) Well, to make a long story 
short, when she got up, she found that father had lost all 
the money you left her. There was a dreadful scene 
between them. She told him he'd robbed her and her child, 
and father left the house, and swore he'd never come back 
again. 

Sam. Don't be alarmed — 'e did come back. 

(sitting by Jire L.) 

Polly. Oh, yes ; he was too good-hearted to stop long 
from his children. He has his faults, but his good points, 
when you find 'em, are wonderful ! 

Sam. Yes, when you find 'em! 

Bises^ gets bread and butter from table, amd sits l. 
comer of table. 
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PoLLT. So she had to come back here to us ; and that's 
alL 

Geo. Why didn't she write to my mother t 

Polly. Father wanted her ; but she was too proud — 
she said she'd die first. 

Geo. (rising, to Hawtree) There's a woman ! Caste's 
all humbug, (sees sword over mcmtdpiece) That's my sword 
(crossing round, L.), and a map of India, and that's the piano 
I bought her — I'll swear to the silk ! 

PoLLT. Tes ; that was bought in at the sale. 

Geo. (to Hawtree) Thank ye, old fella ! 

Haw. Not by me ; — I was in India at the time. 

Geo. By whom then? ^George c.) 

PoLLT. By Sam. (Sam winks to her to dtscorUinue) I 
shall ! He knew Esther was breaking her heart about any 
one else having it, so he took the money he'd saved up for 
our wedding, and we're going to be married now — ain't we, 
Sam? 

Sam. (rushing to George cmd pulling out circulars Jrom 
pocket) And hope by constant attention to business to 
merit (Polly pushes him away to L.) 

Polly. Since you died it hasn't been opened, but if I 
don't play it to-night, may I die an old maid ? 

Goes up, George crosses to Sam, and shakes his 
ha/nd, then goes up stage, pulls up blind, and looks 
into street, Sam turns up and meets Polly top of 
table. 

Haw. (oMI/e) Now who'd have thought that little cad 
had it in him ? He never mentioned it. (aloud) Apropos^ 
George, your mother — I'll go to the square, and tell her 
of (takes hat/rom picmo) 

Geo. Is she in town f (at cradle) 

Haw. Yes. Will you come with me ? 

Geo. And leave my wife ? — and such a wife ! 

Haw. I'll go at once. I shall catch her before dinner. 
GUx)d-bye, old fellow. Seeing you back again, alive and 

well, makes me feel quite — that I quite feel (shakes 

George's hand. Goes to door, then crosses to Sam, who has 
turned Polly's tea into his saiicer, and is just about to 
drink; seeing Hawtree, he puts it down quickly, and 
turns his back) Mr. Gerridge, I fear I have often made 
myself very offensive to you. 

Sam. Well, sir, yer 'ave ! 

Haw. (at bottom of table) I feared so. I didn't know 
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you then. I beg your pardon. Let me ask you to shake 
hands — to forgive me, and forget it. {offering his hand) 

Sam. (taking it) Say no more, sir ; and if ever IVe 
made myself offensive to you, I ask your pardon ; forget 
it> and forgive me. {they shake hands wa/rmly ; as Haw- 
tree crosses to doovy recovering from Sam's hearty shake of 
the hand, Sam runs to him) Hi, sir ! When yer marry 
that young lady as I know you're engaged to, if you should 
furnish a house, and require anything in my way 

Bringing out circular ; begins to read it, Polly 
comes doum, L., and pushes Sam away, against 
Hawtree. Sam goes and sits in low chair by fire- 
place, doum stage, disconcerted^ cramming circula/rs 
into his pockety 

Haw. Good-bye, George, for the present, {at door) Bye, 
Polly, {resumss his Fall Mali ma/nner as he goes out) Tm 
off to the square. {Exit Hawtree, r.d.) 

Geo. {at cradle) But Esther ? 

PoLLT. {meets George in c.) Oh, I forgot all about 
Esther. I'll tell her all about iU (r.c.u.s.) 

Geo. How? {by door ) 

Polly. I don't know ; but it will come. Providence 
will send it to me, as it has sent you, my dear brother. 
(embracing him) You don't know how glad I am to see you 
back again ! You must go. {pushing him. George takes 
hat off piano) Esther will be getting up directly, {at door 
with George, who looks throttgh keyhole) It's no use 
looking there ; it's dark. 

Geo. {at door) It isn't often a man can see his own widow. 

Polly. And it isn't often that he wants to ! Now, 
you must go. (jpushing him off) 

Geo. I shall stop outside 

Sam. And I'll whistle for you when you may come in. (l.) 

Polly. Now — ^hush ! 

Geo. (opening door wide) Oh, my Esther, when you 
know I'm alive ! I'll marry you all over again, and we'll 
have a second honeymoon, my darling. (Eacit) 

Polly. Oh, Sam ! Sam ! (cotnmences to sing and dance, 
Sam also dances ; they meet in c. of stage, join hands, and 
dance around ttoo or three times, leaving Sam l. of Polly, 
near table, Polly going doum, r.) Oh, Sam, I'm so 
excited, I don't know what to do. What shall I do — what 
shall I do ? 
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Sam. (taking up Hawtree's bre€ul and butter) 'ave a 
bit of bread and butter, Polly. 

Polly. Now, Sam, light the gas ; I'm going to wake 
her up. (opening dooor, r.h.) Oh, my darling, if I dare 
tell you ! (whispering) He's come back ! He's come back ! 
He's come back ! Alive ! Alive ! Alive ! Sam, kiss me ! 

Sam ruslies to Polly, kisses her, and she jumps offy 
Sam shutting tlve door. 

Sam. (dances shutter dance) Vm glad the swells are gone ; 
now I can open my safety valve and let my feelin's escape. 
To think of 'is comin' back alive from India, just as I am 
goin' to open my shop. Perhaps he'll get me the patronage 
of the Royal Family. It would look stunnin' over the 
door, a lion and a unicorn a-standin' on their 'ind legs, 
doin' nothin' furiously, with a lozenge between 'em — thus. 
(seizes jtl ate on tahhy puts his left foot on chair R. of table^ and 
hnitates the picture of tJie Royal arms) Polly said I was to 
light up, and whatever Polly says must be done, (lights 
brackets over mantel-piece, tlien candles ; a>s lie lighJts the 
broken one, says) Why this one is for all the world like 
old Eccles ! (places candles on piano, and sits on music- 
stool) Poor Esther ! to think of my knowin' 'er when she 
was in the ballet line — then in the 'onourable line ; then a 
mother — no, Aonourables is "mammas" — then a widow, and 
then in the ballet line again ! — and 'im to come back 
(growing affected) — and find a baby, with all 'is furniture 
and fittin's ready for immediate use (crossing back of table 
during last few lines, sit-in chair L. of table) — and she, poor 
thing, lyin' asleep, with 'er eye-lids 'ot and swollen, not 
knowin' that that great, big, 'eavy, 'ulking, overgrown 
dragoon is prowlin' outside, ready to fly at 'er lips, and 
strangle 'er in 'is strong, lovin* arms — it — ^it — ^it 

(breaks do um and sobs with his head upon the table) 

Enter Polly. 

Polly. Why, Sam ! What's the matter ? 
Sam. (rises and crosses, R.) I dunno. The water's got 
into my met^r. 

Polly. Hush ! here's Esther. 

Enter Esther, l.d. They stop suddenly. Polly, 
down stage. 

Sam. (n., singing and dancing) "Tiddy-ti-tum,"<fec. 
SsTHER. (sitting near fire, l. of head of table, taking up 
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spirits to-night ) 

Sam, Yes ; yer see Polly fwid I are goin' to be married 
— and— and 'opea by bestowing a merit — to continue the 
lavour— — 

Polly, {ic/w has kUsed Esther fun or three times) What 
are you talking about 1 

Sam. I don't know— I'm off my burner. 

Brings muaie-atool, K.c. Tolly goes roiind to chair U 
corner, /ncing ElaTHBR. 

EsTHRR. What's the matter with yoo to-night, dear ? {to 
Polly) I can see something in your eyes. 
Sam. P'r'apa it's the new furniture ! 

(ills on music-stool B.) 
Esther. Will yon help me with the dress, Polly 1 

They git, Esther upper end, back of table, Polly 
faciiuj her, at lovxr end. 
Polly, {seated, l. of table) It was a pretty dress when it 
was new — not unlike the one Mdlle. Delphine used to wear. 
{tuddenly dapping her hands) Oh ! 
Esther. What's the matterl 

Polly. A needle I {erosaei to Sam, who examines finger) 
Pve got it I 

Bam. What — the needle — in your finger 1 
Polly. Ko ; an idea in my head I 
8am. (i#»ff hoking (ri .J?"?**") I>o«« it 'urt T 
Polly, (c) Slu|>id ! (Sam uill gitiing on stooL Aloud) 
Do you recoUwit Wdlle. Delphiue, Esther! 
E8THBR. Yea. 

Polly. Do you recollect her in that bttllet that old 
T OntienhoMgen arranged I — Jeanne la Folle, or, the 
B of the SolditT 1 

. . Yea ; will you do the freah hem 1 

US, What's the use T Let me sec— how did it go} 

** ~ " ""-tiMbep the sc^ne ! — the cottage was on that 

^ the back — then linllel of villagers, and 

^LigM^.JeHtine, the hriili.' — tra-lal-lala- 

I, Sam iii.it'ifh'/) her) Then 

) bridegroon] — {fo Sam, imi- 




r 



'.LY, then sUliitg aqciM\ 
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Polly. Then there was the procession to chnrch — the 
march of the soldiers over the bridge — (sinffe and panto- 
mimes) — arrest of Claude, who is drawn for the conscription 
(bu>8ines8 ; Esther looks dreainily\ and is torn from the 
arms of his bride, at the church porch. Omnes broken- 
hearted. This is Om^nes broken-hearted, {pantomimes) 

Esther. Polly, I don't like this ; it brings back 
memories. 

Polly, (going to table^ and leaning her hands on it, 
looks over at Esther) Oh, fuss about memories ! — one can't 
mourn for ever. (Esther surprised) Everything in this 
world isn't sad. There's bad news, and — and there's good 
news sometimes — when we least expect it. 

Esther. Ah ! not for me. 

Polly. Why not? 

Esther, {anxiously) Polly ! 

Polly. Second Act ! {this to he said quicklf/y $tarUing 
Sam, who ha>s been looking on the ground during lout four or 
^ve lines) Winter — the Village Pimip. This is the village 
pump {pointing to Sam, seated by pianOy on music-stool, 
Sam turns round on musicstooly disgusted) Entrance of 
Jeanne — now called Jeanne la Folle, because she has 
gone mad on account of the supposed loss of her husband. 

Sam. The supposed loss ? 

Polly. The supposed loss ! 

Esther, {dropping costume) Polly ! 

Sam. Mind ! {aside to Polly) 

Polly. Can't stop now ! Entrance of Claude, who isnH 
dead, in a captain's uniform— a cloak thrown over his 
shoulders. 

Esther. Not dead ? 

Polly. Don't you remember the ballet ? Jeanne is mad, 
and can't recognise her husband ; and don't, till he shows 
her the ribbon she gave him when they were betrothed ! A 
bit of ribbon ! Sam, have you got a bit of ribbon ? Oh, 
that crape sword-knot, that will do ! 

{crosses doum, R.C. Sam astonished) 

Esther. Touch that ! {rising, and coming doum, L.c.) 

Polly. Why not ? — it's no use now ! 

Esther, {slowly, looking into Polly's eyes) You have 
heard of George — I know you have — I see it in your eyes. 
You may tell me — I can bear it — I can indeed — indeed I 
can. Tell me — he is not dead ? {violently agit€Ued) 

Polly. No! 
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Esther. Nof 

Polly. No! 

EsTHEB. (whispers) Thank Heaven! (Sam turns on 
stooly ha/ck to audience) YouVe seen him — I see you have ! — 
I know it ! — I feel it ! I had a bright and happy dream — 
I saw him as I slept ! Oh, let me know if he is near ! Give 
me some sign — some sound — (Follt opens picmo) — some 
token of his life and presence ! 

Sam touches Pollt on the shoulder, opens piano, 
takes hat and exits, D.B.AUtobe done very quickly. 
Pollt sits immediately at piano and plays air 
so/tly — the same air played by Esther Act, 11,, on 
the treble only, 

Esther, (in cm ecstaey) Oh, my husband I come to me I 
for I know that you are near 1 Let me feel your arms clasp 
round me ! — Do not fear for me I — I can bear the sight of 
you ! — (door opens shotmng Sam keeping George back) — it 

will not kill me ! George — ^love— husband — come, oh, 

come to me ! 

George breaks away from, Sam, amd coming doum 
behind Esther places his hands over her eyes; 
she gives a/aint scream, a/nd turning, falls in his 
arms, Pollt plays the bass as weU as treble of 
the air, forte, Oien fortissimo. She then plays at 
random, endeavouring to hide her tears. At last 
strikes piano wildly, and goes off into a fit of 
hysterieal laughter, to the alarm of Sam, who, 
rushing doum as 'Polly cries ^^ Sam/ Sam/" falls 
on his knees in front ofhsr. They embrace, Pollt 
pushing him contemptuously away afterwards, 
George gets chair R.O., sits, and Esther kneels at 
his feet — he snatches {>2jr Esther's cap, and throws 
it up stage, Pollt goes l. o/* George, Sam brings 
music-stool, and she sits. 

Esther. To see you here again — to feel your warm 
breath upon my cheek — is it real, or am I dreaming ? 

Sam. (r., rubbing his head) No ; it's real. 

Esther, (embracing George) My darling ! 

Sam. My darling ! Pollt on music-stool, which Sam has 
placed for her, Sam, kneeeling by her, imitates Esther — 
Pollt scornfully pushes him auxxy) But tell us — tell us 
how you escaped. 
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George. It's a long storj ; but I'll condense it. I was 
riding out, and suddenly found myself surrounded and 
taken prisoner. One pf the troop that took me was a fella 
who had been my servant, and to whom I had done some 
little kindness. He helped me to escape, and hid me in a 
sort of cave, and for a long time used to bring me food. 
Unfortunately, he was ordered away ; so he brought another 
Sepoy to look after me. I felt from the first this man 
meant to betray me, and I watched him like a lynx during 
the one day he was with ma As evening drew on, a Sepoy 
picket was passing. I could tell by the look in the fella's 
eyes, he meant to call out as soon as they were near 
enough ; so I seized him by the throat, and shook the life 
out of him. 

Esther, (l.) You strangled him ? 

Geo. Yes. 

Esther. Killed him — dead? 

Geo. He didn't get up again. (embraces Esther) 

Polly, {to Sam) You never go and kill Sepoys. 

(pushes him over) 

Sam. No ! I pay rates and taxes. 

Geo. The day after, Havelock and his Scotchmen 
marched through the village, and I turned out to meet 
them. I was too done up to join, so I was sent straight on 
to Calcutta. I got leave, took a berth on the P. and 
O. boat ; the passage restored me. I landed this morning, 
came on here, and brought in the milk. 

Enter the Marquise, r.d. ; she rushes to embrace 
George, c. All rise, Sam put tin// piano stool back 
R. Polly and Sam r.h. comer, Esther in front 
of table l. 

Mar. My dear boy !— my dear, dear boy ! 

Polly. Why, see, she's crying ! She's glad to see 
him alive, and back again. 

Sam. (profoundly) Well ! There's always some good in 
women, even when they're ladies. (goes up to window) 

Polly puts dress in box, and goes to cracUe, then 
beside Sam. 

Mar. (crossing to Esther. l.c.) My dear daughter, we 
must forget our little differences, (kissing her) Won't you ? 
How history repeats itself ! You will find a similar and as 
unexpected a return mentioned by Froissart in the chapter 
that treats of Philip Dartnell 
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Geo. Yes, mother — t remember. (kisses her) 

Mar. (to George, aside) We must take her abroad, and 
make a lady of her. 

Geo. (r.c.) Can't, mamma — she's ready-made. Nature 
has done it to our hands. 

Mar, (l.c. ; aside, to George) But I won't have the 
man who smells of putty (Sam business at ba^k. He is 
listening^ and at tite luord ^^ putty ^^ throws his cap irritably on 
table R. of him, Polly pacifies him, and makes him sit doumi 
beside her on window) nor the man who smells of beer. 

Goes to Esther, who offers her chair, and sits in 
chair opposite to her. Marquise ba^k to audience. 
Esther yaciw^ audience, 

ErUer Hawtree, pale. 

Haw. George ! Oh, the Marchioness is here. 

Geo. What's the matter? 

Haw. (r.) Oh, nothing. Yes, there is. I don't mind 
telling you. I've been thrown. I called at my chambers 
as I came along and found this. 

(gives George a note ; sits on music-stool) 

Geo. From the Countess, Lady Florence's mother. 
(reads) "Dear Major Hawtree, — I hasten to inform 
you that my daughter Florence is about to enter 
into an alliance with Lord Saxeby, the eldest son 
of the Marquis of Loamshire. Under these circumstances, 

should you think fit to call here again, I feel assured " 

Well, perhaps it's for the best, (returning letter) Caste ! 
you know. Caste ! And a marquis is a bigger swell than 
a major. 

Haw. Yes, best to marry in your own rank of life. 

Geo. If you can find the girL But if ever you find the 
girl, marry her. As to her station — 

"True hearts are more than coronets. 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

Haw. Ya-as. But a gentleman should hardly ally him- 
self to a nobody. 

Geo. My dear fella, Nobody's a mistake — ^he don't 
exist. Nobody's nobody ! Everybody's somebody. 

Haw. Yes. But still — Caste. 

Geo. Oh, Caste's all right. Caste is a good thing if it's 
not carried too far. It shuts the door on the pretentious 
and the vulgar ; but it should open the door very wide for 
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exceptional merit. Let brains break through its barriers, 
and what brains can break through love may leap over. 

Haw. Yes. Why George, your're quite inspired — quite 
an orator. What makes you so brilliant ? Your captivity ? 
The voyage? What then? 

Geo. l*m in love with my wife ! 

Enter Eccles, drunks a bottle of gin in his hand, 

EcCLES. (crossing to c.) Bless this 'appy company. 
May we *ave in our arms what we love in our 'earts {goes 
to head of table, Esther goes to cradle^ back to audience, 
Polly and Sam half amused, IwXf angry. Marquise still 
sitting in chair^ back to audience, HAWTREEyhoin^ Eccles. 
Georoe up sta^e leaning on piano in disgtist) Polly, fetch 
wine-glasses — a tumbler will do for me. Let us drink a 
toast. Mr. Chairman (to Marquise), ladies, and gentlemen 
— I beg to propose the 'elth of our newly returned warrior, 
my son-in-lutv, (Marquise shivers) The Right Honourable 
George De Alroy. Get glasses, Polly, and send for a bottle 
of sherry wine for my ladyship. My ladyship ! My 
ladyship ! Mlad'ship. (she half turns to him) You and me'll 
have a drain together on the quiet. So delighted to see 
you under these altered circum — circum — circum — stangate. 

PoLLT, who has shaken her head at him to desist^ 
in vain^ very distressed. 

Sam. Shove 'is 'ead in a bucket ! 

(Exit, in disgust, door R.) 

Haw. (aside to George) I think I can abate this 
nuisance — at least, I can remove it. 

Mises and crosses c, to Eccles, who ha>s got round to r. 
side of table, leaning on it, lie taps Eccles vnth 
his stick, f/rst on R. shoulder, then on l., and finally 
sha/rply on r. Eccles tum^ round and falls on 
point of stick — Hawtree steadying him. George 
crosses behind, to Marquise, who ha^s gone to 
cradle — puts his arm round Esther and takes her 
to mantelpiece. 

Haw. Mr. Eccles, don't you think that, with your 
talent for liquor, if you had an allowance of about two 
pounds a week, and went to Jersey, where spirits are cheap, 
that you could drink yourself to death in a year ? 
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EccLES. I think I could — I'm sure I'll try. 

Goes up, L. of table, steadying himself by it, and sits 
in clutir by fire, with the bottle of gin. Hawtree 
standing by fire. Esther and Polly stand 
embracing, c. As they turn atvayfrom each otiier — 

Geo. {coming a4;ross tvith Esther) Come and play me 
that air that used to ring in my ears as I lay awake, night 
after night, captive in the cave — ^you know. 

{he Iwmds Esther to piano. She plays the air) 

Mar. {bending over the cradle, at end, R.) My grandson ! 

"EccLEBfoUls off the chair in the last stage of drunken- 
ness, bottle in hand. Hawtree, leaning one foot 
on chair from which Eccles lias fallen, looks at him 
through eye-glass. Sam enters, and goes to Polly, 
B.C., behind cradle, and, produ>cing wedding-ring 
from, several papers, holds it up before her eyes. 
Esther plays until curtain drops, 

Sam. Pollt. 

Cbib. 

Mabquisx. 




Gkobgi. 



Hawtree. 
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Acts I. and II.— Apartment in Mr. Ingot's House. 

Act III.— Library. 
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8TAQE DIRECTIONS. 

R. means Right of Stage, facing the Audience ; l. Left ; 
c. Centre ; R.c. Right of Centre ; l.c. Left of Centre ; d.p. 
Door in the Flat, or scene running across the back of the Stage > 
CD. p. Centre Door in the Flat ; r.d.p. Right Door in the 
Flat ; L.D.P. Left Door in the Flat ; r.d. Right Door ; l.d. 
Left Door ; 1 E. First Entrance ; 2e. Second Entrance ; u.e. 
Upper Entrance ; 1, 2, or 3 g. First, Second or Third Groove. 
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B. 



O 



SCENERY (London, 1740-42). 

ACT 1. — Interior, on three grooves. 

, [Fireplace.] —3 

B.— 

Sofa. 






— R 

Sofa. 



-2 



♦Chair. 

« 



Table, chairs b. and l. 

« 



Table, chairs B. and 



8 



Closed in. Curtains to window, l. 2 K., and open doorway (wide), 
B. 2 B. ; door, L. 1 E., practicable. A is a laoauer-work sideboanl ; 
B, B, B are laive China pars on stands ; L. side there are smaller 
vases, and East Indian curiosities, arranged for effect : C is a backing 
to R. U. K. opening ; pictures on flat are, amon^ others (all very dingy), 
a pair of portraits, lady and gentleman, period James I. or Charles 
II. ; hearth-rug ; carpet down ; statuette on table, L. o., front, with 
small books ; books on table, b., with one folio Shakespeare. All the 
furniture having chintz cloths on ; bell-pull, B. I E. ; picture on set, 
B. I E., high up ; looking-glass over mantel ; fire in fireplace, to bum ; 
ornaments on manteL 

ACT IL — Same. Table B., covered with a white cloth, and set with 
tea-things ; two candles on it, lit ; two candles on table, L., lit. 

ACT III. — Interior, on three grooves. 

-Backing. 



.[Door.]. 



Table. 
O * Chair. 
Chair.* 



A. 

♦Chair. 
O * Chair. 
Table. 



Closed in ; panelled walls. A, A, set flats, representing book- 
fthelves ; books painted in ; the walls are well covered with portraits, 
kit-cats, half-lengths, and heads of dramatic celebrities, Sliakespeare, 
Massinger, Betterton, Ben Jonson, &c. ; clock, surmounted by life-size 
bust of Shakespeare over F. ; doorway in F. is run in three feet ; doom 
double ; door, B. 1 s., is practicable. 
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COSTUMES (English, 1740). 

David Garrick. — Act I. — First Dress : Riding coat of dark 
grey, with gilt buttons ; black velvet collar, lappel ; sleeves 
turned up broadly at wrist ; black three-cocked hat ; high black 
riding boots, with spurs ; white breeches, tight ; lace cravat 
and ruffles ; buflf gloves, wig, tied with black ribbon. Second 
Dress : Powered wig ; black velvet breeches, black velvet 
coat ; light stockings, shoes ; lace ruffles and cravat ; court 
sword. Act II. : Same, disordered. Act III. : Same as 
Act I., with a house coat instead of the riding coat. 

Ingot. — Brown wig, with black tie ; blue velvet coat, vest and 
breeches ; red stockings, buckled shoes ; white lace cravat. 
Act III. Blacked three-cocked hat. 

Squire Chivy. — Acts I. and U. — Hunting dress ; buff waistcoat 
and buckskin breeches ; scarlet coat, black boots, black three- 
cornered hat, edged with white ostrich down ; white wig, 
with black tie ; ruffles and cravat ; in Act II. he is drunk ; 
face very fresh in colour ; dress and wig disordered. Act ELI. : 
Handsome suit of blue, faced and trimmed with white ; gold 
buttons and loops ; liat of blue, turned up with white ; court 
Bword ; deep ruffles and cravat ; white stockings, buckled 
shoes, blue breeches. 

Mr. Smith. — Dark coat, waistcoat and breeches ; white stock- 
ings ; ruffles and cravat ; tie-wig. 

Mr. Brown. — Bed coat and breeches ; sold buttons ; bkck 
stockings ; a showy bandanna handkerchief. 

Mr. Jones. — Black coat and breeches ; long white lace cravat; 
red stockings ; wig. 

Thomas. — Livery of black ; red facings and cufiGs ; white stock- 
ings. 

George. — Grey ; black facings. 

Two Servants. — Same as Thomas. 

Ada Ingot. — Act I.— First Dress : White ; hair down. 
Second Dress : Rich robe in white and rose silk ; hair puffed 
and powdered ; jewels ; white satin shoes, with high heels. 
Act n. : Same as second dress of Act I. Act. HI. : Russet 
cloak and hood, gathered at the front edge ; brown dress, 
taken up over white skirt ; black ribbon to her hair. 

Mrs. Smith. — Rather vulgar colours to dress ; hair according to 
the period, extravagant. 

Miss Araminta Brown. — Blue satin dress, very full, over hoops ; 
white lace trimmings ; three white feathers on head ; fan. 

PROPERTIES (See "Scenery"). 

Act I. : Books for tables, China and India curiosities ; note 
for Garrick. Act IL : Same, with four lighted candles in 
silver candlesticks ; china tea service, with silver tea-urn ; 
silver punch-bowl, with ladle, glasses ; plate of cakes. Act HI* •' 
Writing materials on table, l., vases on mantel-piece, R. 2£. ; 
fire to bum ; three letters for Chivy ; glass over mantel. 
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ACT I. 

Scene. — Drawing-roonif Ingot's hotue, Ada discovered r. 
at tcMey reading large volume. 

Ada. That is beautiful. I wouldn't have lost his Hamlet 
and Romeo for worlds. How he made the Friar tremble 
at these lines ; the good old man who meant well to both of 
them. {reads) 

**Tis torture and not mercy ; Heaven is here, 
Where Juliet lives ; and every cat, and dog, 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing. 
Live here in Heaven, and may look upon her. 
But Romeo may not ; " 

(shakes her head; rises) No, that's not a bit like it. It 
wants force, feeling, passion, life ! He spoke as if his soul 
was in each word. I saw him on^ the twenty-third, (patise) 
How well Juliet depicts the horrors of a marriage dis- 
tasteful to the heart. 



"Oh, bid me lurk, rather than marry Paris, 
Where serpents are ; chain me with roaring bears ; 
Or shut me nightly in a charnel house, 
O'er-covered quite with dead men's rattling bones, 

With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls ; " 

Enter Inqot, l. 1 e.d., and looks at Ada amazed, 

"Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 

And hide me with a dead man in his shroud." 

In. Halloa, halloa, halloa ! What's all this ? 

Ada. (frightened) Oh, papa ! 

In. (embraces ?her) What do you mean by dead men in 
their shrouds ? What do you want with dead men in their 
shrouds or out of them either ? What nonsense is this, my 
child ? (goes R.C.) Oh, the old story ; you have been reading 
again. What nonsense is it now ? (looks at /olio volume) I 
thought so I " The Works of William Shakespeare." Con- 
found the works of William Shakespeare, say I ! I wish 
they had never been invented. 
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Ada. But, father, you never read them. 

In. I should think not, indeed. I should never have 
been the man I am if I had. Why, the name of Shake- 
speare can never be mentioned without there being a row. 
One fool says he means one thing, and another fool says he 
means another. (Ada l. of Ingot, ai c, siniles) For my 
part, I think he don't mean anything. 

Ada. But, dear daddy, you don't understand poetry. 

In. Thank goodness, I don't. Nobody can underet^nd 
it, it's such nonsense. 

Ada. Nonsense? 

In. Yes, nonsense. I'll prove it by the very first words 
I put my finger on. (at table) Ha, ha, ha ! I thought as 
much ! " F-r-i " and a full stop ! Now what does " F-r-i " 
and a full stop mean ? Why, the fellow can't even spell. 
If he meant " F-r-y," why don't he put it so ? 

Ada. (latighingly) " F-r-i-a-r " — Friar. Friar Lawrence, 
papa. 

In. Then why didn't he say so? Now what comes 
next ? (reading) " I'll give thee armour to keep off that 
word !'* Now, I put it to your stock of common-sense, and 
you have a considerable share of it, did anybody ever hear 
such stuff? How can armour keep off words ? Don't the 
man in armour on Lord Mayor's Day hear the little boys 
shouting out " Saucepans " after him ? 

Ada. (smiling) But that's a metaphor, father. 

In. It's a lie. (pause) I mean it's a fallacism. 

Ada. Ah ! 

In. (reads) " Adversity's sweet milk." Now how can 
adversity be sweet milk ? If it gets skim milk, it ought to 
think itself well off. 

Ada. You should read on, father. 

In. I have read on. What's this? "Philosophy." 
Worse and worse. Now he says philosophy is sweet milk. 
He might as well say sour butter. (closes volume) 

Ada. (embraces him) You are a dear silly old father. 

In. And you are a dear silly young daughter. But you 
can go now — ^go to your room. 

Ada. But I want to stay here. 

In. You can't. I expect some one. 

Ada. Eh! 

In. To dinner. 

Ada. The usual City folks? 

In. Yes, and 

Ada. Cousin Dick ! (carelessly) 
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In. Yes, and Cousin Dick. So leave the room. 
Ada. But I want my Shakespeare. 

{ff€t8 volume in her arms, goes L.) 

In. {sadly) Ah, Ada, I believe you love your Shakes- 
peare better than you do me. 

Ada. In a different way, papa. 

In. How? 

Ada. I love my Shakespeare and I love you. {embraces 
Ingot) My dear old daddy. There ! {kisses him) Don't be 
jealous. You and Shakespeare are two such different men. 

{Exit laughingy L. 1 E. D.) 

In. I flatter myself that we are ! If she had stopped here, 
I should have been puzzled. I must lose no time over this, 
for Ada's dislike to her cousin is increasing every day. 
{goes up c.) A quarter to twelve. Will he come or not ? 
How Ada insisted on staying here ! {nervously looking out 
off L. u. B. window) If Thomas should come without him. 

There he is. {looks pleaded) Alone {depressed) No ! there's 

someone following him on horseback. They've stopped. 
He's getting down off his horse, at my door. I feel quite 
flurried. Ill go and take three or four glasses of wine to 
recover myself. (Exit, l. 1 e. d.) 

{Voice <>/■ Thomas offn, v. e.) This way, sir, this way ! 

Enter, r. u. e., bowing in David Garrick. 

Gar. {looking round, aside) Nice sort of a place. 

Thom. {going doum L.) I beg pardon, sir, but may I 
ask — are you Mr. David Garrick — the famous Mr. Garrick 
of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and Covent Garden 1 

Gar. For the tenth time, my dear friend, you have asked 
me that question, and for the tenth time I have the honour 
to answer, "I am." 

Thom. I beg pardon, sir ! No offence ? Ill tell master 
directly, {aside, lifting hands in wonder) David Garrick ! 

{Exit, L. 1 E. D.) 

Gar. {up c.) What a singular adventure. This morning 
I received a note, bidding me be at Temple Bar at ten o'clock, 
where a guide would be in waiting ; I was punctual to the 
appointment, I found this man, rode after him, and — here I 
am. But where am I ? Nice place ! {comes down c.) 
Substantial fkimiture — I wonder who the gentleman can be. 
Stop ! why may it not be a lady ? That coxcomb Barry 
would think so. He says such happy contingencv^ ^\^ "^ 
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that make the profession endurable. If so, the fair incognita 
will find me singularly frigid to her charms. Why may it 
not be her ? " Her " of that face ! that one face that haunts 
me still ! Oh, that night ! her features and her eyes betrayed 
her sympathy with me. We met, pulse to pulse, and heart 
to heart, and for that hour, Hamlet lived, (excited) The 
audience were cold — not a sound ! Our eyes met, and we 
looked into each other's minds. I played for her — for her 
applause. I was like one inspired and only saw that one 
face, that one look. Those wide dark eyes understood me 
— they consoled me for the want of comprehension in the 
rest ! (pause) Who was she ? I asked a friend to inquire ; 
I have his note in my pocket, (reads note) "Dear Davy, — 
After making inquiries about your charmer of all the box- 
openers, I have found out that she is either the daughter of 
the Duke of Dorchester, or the sister of Sir John Dunbar, 

or the wife " (lets hand holding note drop disa])pointedly) 

Who can she be ? I play to her and for her ! By Jove, if 
this only should be her 

(Voice o/* Ingot off l. 1 e.) Are you sure it's him ? 

Gar. (aside) That doesn't sound much like a lady's voice. 

Fnter, L. 1 E. D., Ingot. They saltUe, 

In. (aside) He's a good-looking fellow. 

Gar. (aside) Some wealthy cit. 

In. (aside) I never was so near a player before. Pooh ! 
I suppose they are very like other men. (advances ; aloud) 
Am I speaking to Mr. Garrick, of Drury Lane Theatre 

Gar. (proudly) My features are tolerably well known 
about town, sir ! 

In. Very likely, (dryly) But I never go to the play- 
house. 

Gar. To what am I to attribute the honour of this 
interview ? Is it for a wager ? 

In. Not at all. 

Gar. Then may I inquire 

In. Who am I ! My name is Ingot, Simon Ingot, one of 
the Corporation of London, and a Director of the East 
India Company — I may add, I am very well known on 
'Change ! 

Gar. Possibly ; but I never go into the City ! 

In. Eh ? (laughs) A devilish good joke ! He pays me 
back in my own coin. 

Gar. (coldly) Mr. Ingot, pardon me that I ask in what 
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way I can be of service to you. I have but small interest 
in the Corporation of London, or in the East India Company ; 
and you, I take it, have no desire to make your first 
appearance on any stage ! 

In. Me a play-actor ! Why, this is even a better joke 
than the other. 

Gar, Then I cannot understand in what other way 

In. I'll tell you, Mr. Garrick, sir ; 111 tell you, but sit 
down, {they sit, Garrick c. Ingot l. c.) You see, sir, I 
am a man of business, and in business we have business 
ways. I am downright and straightforward, regular and 
methodical as my ledger — debtor and creditor, and balance 
and balance ! That's all I know. 

Gar. Yes, I can understand that thafa all you know ! 

In. Now, I never went inside a play-house, and never 
mean to go. You are a play-actor — I don't mean to say 
that that's any crime of yours. No, no ; let every man 
stick to his trade. I never went to the play in my life, 
I say, but at the same time I don't blame them that do ; 
if they like it, they have a right to please themselves. Now, 
Mr. Garrick, I hear that you are a wonderfully clever man. 

Gar. Mr. Ingot ! 

In. A— -genius in — in tragedy and comedy 

Gar. Really, sir. 

In. And make the fortune of any play-house where you 
happen to play. 

Gar. Really, air, my modesty won't let me contradict 
so complimentary a statement. 

In. Now, what do you get by it ? 

Gar. {aghast) I beg your pardon 

In. What do you make by it ? What's your wages ? 

Gar. {indigandy) Sir ! wages ? 

In. Don't be offended. I have a reason for asking — 
what do you get by it ? 

Gar. {aside) A curious old fish, this, {cdoibd) Eh ? 

In. What do you gain ? 

Gar. Hem ! popularity ! fame ! 

In. Never mind popularity and fame ! They express no 
commercial value ! In plain English, what amount does 
play-acting bring you in by the year — per annum ? 

Gar. I — I really don't know ! 

In. {annoyed) Don't know — don't know what you make 
a year ? {aside) What odd people the players are ! {aloud) 
Don't you keep any books ? 

Gar. Very few, except play-booka. 
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In. But you must have some idea of your profits — come, 
at a rough guess. 

Gar. Since you are so pressing — let me see — let me say, 
about three thousand a year. 

In. Three thousand ? 1*11 make it four — five — six thou- 
sand, and settle it on you for life, if you'll leave the play- 
house, leave London, leave England, and go to America, 
Seringapatam, Abyssinia, anywhere, so that you'll never 
come back again and that we never hear of you again. 

Gab. Leave the stage ? 

In. Isn't that enough ? Then name your own terms. 

Gab. What possible interest can you have in my 
departure from England ? 

In. That's it ! I though you would want to know 

Gab. Naturally ; and since you are so straightforward 
and downright 

In. {drawing his chair nearer) Mr. Garrick, though a 
player, everybody speaks of you as an honest man. No, I 
don't mean that 

Gab. Go on. (smiling) 

In. I am going to trust you with a secret which concerns 
my happiness, and the happiness of one very dear to me — 
dearer than my own life 

Gab, Mr. Ingot, you interest me. 

In. Mr. Garrick, I wasn't always a rich man. I was 
only a clerk in the East India Company, and my position 
was humble and my salary low. I had four hundied a year. 
At Bombay I married the daughter of a lieutenant in the 
British army ; he was of high family but had no money ; 
plenty of blue blood, but no cash. He gave his blessing, 
and my wife brought me a dower of virtue and obedience. 
Well, his blessing, my wife's virtue and obedience, and my 
four hundred a year, all added together, only made four 
hundred a year. Still, we were happy, very happy, but it 
wasn't to last long. My poor wife died in giving birth to a 
daughter. My Ada, my dear, darling child ! (emotion) If 
I had not had her left with me, I too might have died. 
(pause) But you are a young man, Mr. Garrick, and don't 
know what it is to lose those who are dearest to us in this 
world. Strange to say, my grief was the means of my 
rising in the world. 

Gab. How so ? 

In. It made me stick to my desk. I was always at it, 
cyphering, figuring, calculating, adding up ; and one day I 
hit upon a plan of doubling the revenues of the East India 
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Company. My idea was acted on ; I was handsomely re- 
warded. After fifteen years of lucky speculation I returned 
to England with my daughter Ada, a director of the company 
and a man of fortune. 

Gab. Very well, my dear sir, but I do not see anything 
in this of importance to me. 

In. Stay. Don't be in a hurry, Mr. Garrick ; I am 
coming to it. My daughter Ada — I needn't tell you she's 
all my pleasure now — well, sir, about a year ago she went 
on a visit to her aunt on the mother's side, a lady of high 
family, and one night that unfortunate woman, that unhappy 
old lady, took her to Drury Lane Theatre 

Gab. ijwlf aside) I begin to see now. 

In. She came home raving about one Romeo and Othello 
and Mr. Macbeth, and a whole pack of people of whom I 
know nothing, and want to know less. But — and she spoke 
in such terms of you, and she has taken to such curious ways 
that it set me thinking, and I have found out {in a whisper 
to Gabbick) that she has fallen in love with you ! 

Gab. (calmly) Humph I As a child falls in love with a 
new toy. 

In. No, Mr. Garrick, it's love — a real, true, downright 
passion. She don't know that I know it yet. Mr. Garrick, 
you've no idea what a strange, wild girl she is — brought up 
in India among them women ! Why, she says that genius 
and talents are a thousand times superior to birth and 
fortune. Knows nothing of the world, you see ! (Gabbick 
bows) Why, she actually turns up her nose at the East India 
Company, and thinks you are as good as a director or a 
nabob ! 

Gab. (lightly) I am very much obliged to her, I'm sure. 
She is young — her imagination is easily excited. You 
should talk to her — you should be more imperative. 

In. Imperative ! You don't know her. Why, that girl 
can twist me round her little finger with a look or a smile, 
and she knows it. Why, sir, she is capable of marrying you 
and making me give my consent to it, and what a horrible 
thing that would be ! 

Gab. (smiling) Fearful ! 

In. No, no, no ! 
Gab. All right. 

In. I beg your pardon, Mr. Garrick, I didn't mean 
that. But I have got other views for her — a cousin of hers 
young man who will be a peer some day. My pride — a. 
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^unilj arrangement^ you see. So now, Mr. Garrick, you 
will see why I ask you to give up the staga 

Gar. Impossible ! 

In. Impossible? 

Gar. Give up the stage ? 

In. Not when I offer you double the money f 

Gar. Money ! (rises) What money can compensate an 
actor for the loss of his art ? the loss of fame, and all the 
brilliant excitements of his life ? 

In. (rises) Humph ! That's just what Ada says ! You 
won't tell 

Gar. Mr. Ingot> your daughter is safe from me. My 
heart is already given. (shakes hcmds with Ingot) 

In. I am glad to hear it. 

Gar. You have heard that David Garrick is an honest 
man. I will prove it by showing that you have not done 
wrong in confiding in me. I will cure your daugter of this 
romantic folly. She shall ask you to-morrow to be let wed 
the man you please to select. 

In. She will? 

Gar, More than that. I give you my word, that I will 
marry no man's daughter without her father's consent, and 
unless he comes to me, hat in hand, to beg the honour of my 
alliance. 

In. (surprised) Eh ? Youll wed no woman unless her 
father comes, hat in hand, to beg the honour of your alliance ? 

Gar. Precisely. That's my pride. 

In. On your word of honour? 
Gar. On my word of honour. 
In. As a gentleman? 

Gar. As an actor. Precisely the same thing. 
In. Your hand, (they shake hands) But how — Oh, I see, 
you will leave London ? 

Gar. On the contrary 

In. Oh, how foolish of me. Of course, you'll tell the 
people at the play-house not to let her in. 

Gar. (smiles) Nothing of the sort. But you'll see. I 
don't play to-night. 

In. Oh, don't you? 

Gar. Suppose you invite me to dinner? (easily) You 
know — ^you know 

In. I know ? you seem to know all about it ! The fact is 
I have invited a few friends to dinner 

Gar. Who are they? 
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In. Friends that knew me when I was poor — ^very re- 
spectable people 

Gab. They'll do very well. Oh' 111 come. 

In. But Ada — t must send her back to her aunt's. 

Gar. No. 

In. No ? Then how are you to avoid her ? 

Gab. Not at all. I must see her at the dinner — ^give 
her a seat beside me. 

In. (indigncmt) Mr. Garrick ! 

Gab. What, do you doubt my word ? 

In. (after patise) No ! (takes Garbick's hand) No ! I 
like your face. I don't know what you mean, but — come 
to dinner with me, come to dinner ! You will cure her 

Gab. (going f B.U.E., then returning) David Garrick has 
given his word. By-the-bye, what tune do you dinel 

In. (l.c,, front) At four. Till then 

Gab. Four. (botua and exit, B.n.E.) 

In. (bows low) What have I done ? Invited him to 
dinner. Am I wrong ? No, there is something about him 
that says I may trust even my daughter in his presence. 

! Voice of Ada offh. 1 b.) I tell you it is not so, Dick ! 
Voice q/" Chivy offh. 1 e.) I say it is ! 

In. (crosses to table, b.) There they are — quarrelling as 
usual. (takes sea^, B., and reads book) 

Unter, l. 1 e., disputing, Ada and Chivy, to c. 

Ada. You're absurd, Dick ! you're absurd, very absurd ! 
. Chi. But you won't listen to me ! 

Ada. No! 

Chi. Oh, here's your father. 

In. 'Morning, Dick ! 

Chi. He shall be umpire and referee. Nunkey, she 
says 

In. You aie wrong ! 

Chi. Eh ? how can you say that I am wrong, when you 
haven't heard a word of the dispute ? (c.) 

In. It doesn't matter. You are wrong, Dick. 

Ada. Of course he is, father. 

Chi. That's singular, for only yesterday you were of the 
same opinion as me. 

In. What is it? 

Chi. Why, about Lady Landover's second marriage. 

In. Humph ! 

Ada. Poor lady ! she was made to marry at an early 
age — sacrificed to an old wretch 

Chi. Wretch? 
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Ada. Wretch I And now that she is a widow, she has a 
right to obey the dictates of her own heart. 

Chi. The customary usages of society 

Ada. (sneering) Tlie customary usages of society ! Love 
can laugh at the customary usages of society. 

Chi. To go and marry a painter ! 

Ada. a great genius ! 

Chi. As ugly a dog as my bull-pup, Pincher. 

Ada. Genius can't be ugly. 

Chi. Yes, it can ! 



Ada. No, it can't ! 
Chi. Yes, it can ! 
Ada. It can't ! 
Chi. Can! 



Quickly. 



Ah ! what will the world say ? 

Ada. The world of fools, and fops, and brainless cox- 
combs ! She is well out of it ! 

Chi. My dear cousin, while you were in India you must 
have suffered from a coup. 

Ada. Lucky cousin! a sunstroke couldn't affect your 
brain! 

In. (looks up from book) Hold your tongues, both of you ! 

Chi. (looks from Ingot to Ada) Yes, hold.your tongues, 
both of you. 

In. Dick, will you come to dinner to-day ? 

Chi. No, Nunkey, thank you, I am invited out to dine 
with Lord Tantivy's groom, and Dick Martin, the trainer. 

Ada. (Ukes seat at l. C. table, half aside) I am glad of 
that. 

In. Your cousin wants you to stay. 

Ada. (quickly) Oh, don't on my account, (after pause) 
Are you going to the play to-n:ght ? 

Chi. No, I never go when Garrick don't play. 

Ada. (pretended innocently) And doesn't Mr. Garrick 
play to-night ? 

In. (aside) As though she did not know that. 

Chi. No. 

Ada. Dick, are you acquainted with Mr. Garrick 1 

Chi. Oh, intimately. 

Ada. Then you can tell me what sort of man he is. I 
know you have such good taste — (aside) in horses. 

Chi. (delighted, to Ingot) She says I've got good taste. 
I'm getting on, ain't I ? 

In. (hesitatingly) Yes, you are getting on. 

Ada. What is he ? what do you think of his talents ? 

Chi. Oh, what are his talents ? I think of Davy's talents 
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that his talents are such that the most talented must con- 
fess that his talents are talents that — that — ^you under- 
stand. 

Ada. (sighs) Ah ! (eagerly) But about his genius ? 

Chi. Yes, I was going to say about his genius. Davy's 
genius is so wedded to his talents, that when his talents 
break down, his genius pulls him through, and he wins by a 
neck. 

Ada. (eagerly) But his character, his mind ? 

Chi. Oh, Davy's character and mind ? Oh, sound in 
mind and limb. Oh, he's sought for by the most eminent — 
and — (chtickling) he's a great favourite with the ladies. 

(Ada looks doumcast) 

Ik. (aside) I have done wrong, perhaps, to invite him 
here. 

Chi. But a man of honour. He would pay his debts in 
advance, rather than risk the forfeit of his word. 

(Ada smiles to herself) 

In. (aside) No, I have not done wrong. 

Ada. You forget, Dick ! you are keeping your company 
waiting. 

Chi. Oh, -no, I 

Ada. But I say you are. (rises) 

In. Oh, very well, he is then. 

Chi. But 

Ada.- (forcing Chivy up r.c.) But I say you must go — 
your cravat is all right. 

Chi. That I may get back the sooner ? (to Ingot) I say, 
Nunkey, she is fond <5 me. 

In. Very. I say, Dick, come back early, I've something 
to speak to you about. 

(Exit Chivy, b.u.e., in good humour) 

Ada (sea^d again) There, I'm glad he has gone. He 
is becoming my aversion. 

In. Your aversion ! Why f because you make him your 
aversion. I see nothing so disagreeable about him. At 
least he is a good-looking young man. 

Ada. Oh, father ! 

In. And when his great uncle dies he'll be a peer of the 
realm, and you'll be a lady. 

Ada. I a lady ? 

In. Yes, a lady ! Isn't that good enough for you, miss ? 

Ada. How unhappy that woman must be who despises 
her husband. 
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In. Bow, wow ! bow, wow ! There you go in the clouds 
again ! 

Ada. What pride to have a husband who can ride a 
horse or drive a coach a little better than his groom ! A man 
who never goes to bed sober ! 

In. (rises) What of that? Every Englishman drinks. 
It's a debt he owes to his country, and his wine merchant ! 
But I won't hear any more about it. It all comes of your 
going to boarding-school. Go and dress for dinner. 

Ada. (listlessly) Who's coming ? 

In. a few friends. I've told you. 

Ada. City folks ! This dress will do 1 

Thomas enters^ r.u.e. 

Thom. Mr. and Mrs. Smith ! 

Enter, R.U.E., Mr. and Mrs. Smith, doum c. Ingot 
and Ada receive them. 
In. How do you do ? 
Mr. S. How do you do, Simon ? 

(takes chair, h.c., front) 

Thom. (at r.u.e.) Mr. and Miss Brown ! 
Mrs. S. (to Ada) How are you, my dear ? 

Takes seat, R.C., at table, Ada, l.c., by Ingot, 
receiving. 

Enter, R.U.E., Mr. Brown arte? Araminta. Araminta's 
business of being wXgarly mincing in her walk 
and affectedly refined in her speech, 

Mr. B. How are you, Ingot ? 

Shakes Ingot's hand, and takes seat, l., near 
Mr. Smith. 

Thom. Mr. Jones ! 

Enter, R.U.E., nervously, Jones ; shakes Ingot's hand, 
hustles ahoxU, and finally takes seai,* 

Jones. How d — d — do? 

In. (up c, on hearth-rug^ with Ada affectionately leaning 
her head on his shoulder) How long you were, Smith ! 

Mr. S. The fault of the missus ! She do take such a long 
time to clean herself. 

Mrs. S. Lor*, Smith, how can I help it when I have seven 
children to take care of ? Ah, Araminta, my dear, take my 
advice, never you get married ! 

* Araminta. Mrs. S. Jones. Mb. B. Mju S* 

B. o« L.O. 
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Mr. B. {grotding) She's not likely to ^ 

(Araminta looks offended) 

In. Mr. Jones, don't, please, wobble aJbout that way in 
your seat. 

Jones stops Jvdgetting, Brown arid Smith are 
nodding sleepily. 

Ara. Mr. Jones, don't wobble ! I can't bear to see any- 
body wobble. 

In. He's likely to — you've kept him wobbling these last 
ten years. Why don't you make it up and marry ? 

Ara. Hem ! the pursuit of literature is so engrossening. 

Mr. B. {wakes up) Eh, Smith 1 

Mr. S. (wdkes up) Brown ! 

Mr. B. Any news? 

Mr. S. No, no news. 

Mr. B. Silks is up. 

Mr. S. Ah 1 (vause) And cottons is down. 

In. I am glad to hear that, for the sake of the poor. 

(Ada pats his cheeks) 

Mr. B. {after pause) Cold, rather. 
Mr. S. It is cool. 
Jones. Very co — co — co— cold! 
Mr. S. I said coolish. 
Mr. B And I said cold. 

Mrs. S. Come, gentlemen, don't quarrel — ^ontil after 
dinner. 

Mr. S. Dinner — ^is it ready ? 

In. I am only waiting for one more guest. 

Enter Thomas, r.u.e. 

Thom. Mr. David Garrick ! {remain^^ B.U.S.) 

All. (rw6, amaaed) Garrick : 
Ada. David Garrick ! 
Mr. S. Garrick, the player ? 

Mrs. S. Mr. Ingot, you surely have never invited him 1 
In. {c<ynies dotvn c. a little) Yes, I have. As I never go 
to see the players, I thought I'd have him come and see me. 
Ada. {aside) In this dress. Oh, I look frightful ! 

{Bocity L. 1 B.D.) 

Mr. S. Well have him recite some of his pieces to us. 
Mr. B. {bass voice) A tragedy \ 
Jones. Or a co-co-co-comedy. 
Mrs. S. Or a h'oprer I 
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Ara. An op-e-ry. 

A Voice. (o^R.) The coach to wait. 

Mr. S. and Mr. B. He's come in a coach ! 

Mrs. S. (to Araminta) He's got a coach, my dear. 

Jones. He's got a co-co-co-coach. 

Thom. Mr. Garrick ! 

Enter, r.u.e., Garrick, in second dress, AU salute. 
Ingot receives him up c. Exit Thomas. 

In. Glad to see you, Mr. Garrick. Let me introduce 
you to my old friends. Mr. Smith, of the firm of Smith, 
Smith and Company. (Garrick leans easUy on hack of 
Mrs. Smith's chair, hut it frightens her) Miss Araminta 
Brown. 

Ara. {comes forward, holding her dress out at hoth sides ; 
aside) I hope he'll notice my new dress. 

Curtseys very low. Garrick hows, Araminta 
returns to her seat, R. 

In. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. B. How are you ? (plunges down in his cliair) 

In. Mr. Jones. 

Jones. How do you d-d-do? 

{sits dotvn, embarrassed) 

In. Of course you have heard of Miss Brown ? 

Gar. No doubt of it. 

In. a distinguished writer. 

Mr. B. Only she has never published anything. 

Gar. How cruel in the publishers to keep back such 
gems from the eyes of the world. 

Ara. Dear me ! how delightful — for a player. 

In. Of course you have heard the name of Smith ? 

Gar. No, I don't think I ever did hear the name of 
Smith. 

In. I mean the old family. Smith with an i and no 
Smythe with a y and an e. 

Gar. On second thought, perhaps I have heard of 
Smith. 

Mrs. S. If we had on'y know'd as you were a-coming, 
we'd a brought our seven children. 

Gar. Seven ! the mother of seven children. Such 
charms as Mistress Smith's cannot be too often repeated. 

Mrs. S. Oh ! Mr. Garrick. {low curtsey, crosses, a little L.) 
Do you hear that, Sawny ? Arn't you proud of the honour ? 
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Mr. S. I don't know about the honour. All I know is, 
that / have to pay the piper ! 

Mrs. S. Oh, Sawny ! (returns to her chair) 

Gar. {aside) An odd lot of people ! What must the 
daughter of the house be ? 

Speaks with Mrs. Smith, resting right hand on back 
of her chair. 

Enter, l. 1 e., Ada, in second dress. 

In. (takes her ha/nd; aside) Dressed like a duchess ! 
(leads her to l.o.) Mr. Garrick ! Mr. Garrick ! (Garrick turns 
and comes down b, of c.) Permit me to present to you 
my daughter. 

Ada's business of confusion; Garrick's start on 
recognition. 

Gar. Great heavens ! 
In. What's the matter ? 

Thomas enters, r.u.e. 

Thom. Dinner is served. 

All. (except Ingot, Ada, and Garrick) Dinner ! 

In. Mr. Garrick, will you give my daughter your hand ? 

Gar. (takes Ada's hmid very respectfully ; aside) If I 
had but known. Too late ! (leads Ada up o. to R.n.E., 
aside) Too late ! 

(Exit R.U.E., with Ada) 

Exeunt, R.U.E., Araminta, Jones, Mrs. Smith, and 
Ingot. Brown and Smith meet at r.u.e., where 
Brown, facing l., takes Smith's right arm with 
his right, so duU, in trying to exit, they turn each 
other twice; discovering error, they take arms 
properly anrvd exeunt, R.n.E. 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT 11. 

Scene. — Same as Act L Two candles on r. tahle, and tivo 
on L. tablcj lit^ discovering at table, Mrs. Smith c. 
behind it, Araminta on her left he side it, Ada on her 
right, beside it, all seated, drinking tea, or eating cake, 

Mrs. S. I do so love a cup of tea. 

Ara. And this is such a good one. 

Ada. (aside) What is he doing now ? (loud laughter off 
R.U.B. ; aloud) What's that? (half rises) 

Mrs. S. The gentlemen are beginning to feel their wine. 

Ara. Oh, that Mr. Garrick is such a queer man. He*s 
been sa3dng such things to me. 

Mrs. S. What did he say, Araminta ? 

Ara. Oh, impossible to repeat, my dear. 

Mrs. S. Do, don't be afraid of us. 

(Araminta shakes her liead) 
Enter, R.U.E., in a rage. Smith, talking as he comes in, 

Mr. S. I tell you I won't bear it. I won't bear it. 

Mrs. S. (rises to hiin, c.) What is the matter, Sawny? 

Mr. S. Oh, it's that Mr. Garrick. 

Mrs. S. What has he done ? 

Mr. S. I saw he was very fond of the claret, and I told 
him that I had some very good, that I could let him have at 
three pounds a dozen, you know the lot I can't get rid of — 
when he broke out against me, said such things shouldn't 
be spoken of in the company of gentlemen ; began talking 
about tradespeople, and shopkeepers, and usurers, and such 
like; and called mea Shylock. (c, front, ojyening his legs and 
arms in attitude) Do I look like a Shylock, my dear ? 

Ara. Oh, delightful ! He meant the character in the 
Merchant of Venice. 

Mr. S. Well, if a merchant of Venice in any way 
offended him, is that any reason why he should insult a 
liveryman of the Corporation of London ? 

Enter, R.U.E., Jones, very agitated, 

Jones. I want to go home, (comes down c.) W-w- 
where's my hat ? I w-w-want to go home. 
Mr, 8. What's the matter, Jones ? 
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Jones. Mr. Garrick's been mum-mum-mum-ock-mocking 
me ! 

Ara. Dear me ! 

Jones. Ye'es, he said I stut-tut-tutter, and then he 
began stut-tut-tut-tering too. 

Mrs. S. That must have been funny. I should have 
liked to have seen that. 

Ara. For shame ! (to Mrs. Smith) 

Ada. Don't go till you see my father. {agitated) 

Jones. I w-w-want my hat — I w-w-want to go home. 

{looks on table L.) 

Mr. S. Don't go in anger, Jones, and without your tea* 

He has a cup of tea in hand, R., front Loud crash 
o^R.u.E., as of glass. 

Ladies. What's that ? 

Mr. S. The h'actor again ! He's drunk as a fish. 
Jones. As a fif-fif-ftf-y-fish ! 

Mr. S. He's so drunk that he don't know whether he's 
drunk or sober. 

Ada's by-play begins to be rather prominent ; alarm, 
restlessness, disgtist, <tc. 

Jones. He's as d-d-drunk as the very de-de-devil ! 

Araminta stops her ears, and afterwards fans herself 
violerUly ; crash not so loud a>s before. 

Enter, R.U.E., Ingot and Mr. Brown. Ada lialf 
rises and leans forward, left hand on edge of table, 
right hand on her heart. 

In. Don't be alarmed. It's only in play. Mr. Garrick 
made a pile of the decanters, one on top of the other, and 
then threw a glass at them. 

Mr. B. When smash — ^bang ! and all went over. But 
he missed this time. 

Enter, R.n.E., clothes disordered, wig awry, face 
flusJied, ruffles and tmristbands loose, Garrick to 
c, up line of 3rd grooves ; clings to Ingot. 

Gar. 'S a lie ! 'n infernal lie, Brown. I never missed 
before in all my life. (Ada is very inuch affected) Give me 
a decanter — I'll have a shy at the tea-urn ! 

Mrs Smith and Araminta half rise in terror; 
Ingot restrains Garrick. 
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Mr. S. No, no, no ! Wait till after tea. 

Garrick staggers dotvn c, and takes cup from 
Smith, which Smith held out as a defence. 

Gar. Thank'ee, I don't mind if I do. 

Mr. Browx speaks to Ingot, and then going to so/a, 
R., lies down and goes to sleep leisureli/f handker- 
chief over /ace, 

Mr. S. Confound the fellow, he's taken my tea ! * 
In. It's only his fun — it's his way. Let hira do as he 
likes. (he wat^Iies Ada niost o/ tJie time) 

Gar. {dings to Ingot) What an old trump ! I say, you 
give us a mag — nan — ificent dinner ! A good spread — lots 
of wine ! Wine and women — that's my motto ! What's 
your motto ? No motto ? Why, {to All) this old fellow 
ain't got any motto, {sings drunken! y) " For wine inspires 
and fires us !" 

Goes to table, and nearly /alls over Araminta, tipset- 
ting cup on her, 

Ara. Oh, my dress ! My new dress ! 

To L., /ront, where Jones bends down, hands on 
the /orepart o/ his thighs, scrutinising her dress, 
as if short-sighted, white she dusts it with handker- 
chie/ SJie returns to her seat with JoNES.f 

Gar. Wine inspires us, ha, ha ! {gla^s in hand) 

Mr. S. Mr. Garrick, I like a glass of good wine myself. 
I've got three dozen of capital oort I could let you have 
cheap. 

Gar. Oh, you jolly old Shylock ! 

Mr. S. (goes, r., in disgust) Shylock ! My name's 
Smith ! Smith, of the firm of Smith, Smith and Co., sir. 

Gar. How are you, old Coco and Smith ? 

Mr. S. Coco ! {exchanges look with Mrs. Smith) 

Gar. I say. Brown ! {looks round, then r. Laughs dis- 
cordantly) Where's our old friend Brown? Oh, there's 
Brown, asleep in the arms of Morpheus. 

Araminta and Mrs. Smith scream, hu^siness with 
/an and stopping their ears, 

* Ada. Smith. Ahaminta. Gabrick. Ingot. 

B. B.0 C. 

fMBS. S. %SosER. Araminta. Ingot. 
Ada. Smith. Garrick. 
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Aba. To speak of being in anybody's arms in the presence 
of ladies ! 

In. You had better sit down, Mr. Garrick. 

Gar. I want to sit down. I say, {arnilhig sillily) let's 
all sit on the floor. (Ingot keeps him up from /ailing) Let 
everybody sit on everybody else's lap ! (staggers, r., and 
nearly sits on Araminta, who draws her chair back in /right, 
Garrick bestrides a chair and ruslies it qver to her^and sitting 
doivn^ snaps his handkerchie/at her plumes. She is bewildered 
and shakes her head. Jones stands behind her in /right. 
Mrs. Smith has gone doum to B^^/ront, to talk with Smith. 
Ada ha^ crossed to L.C., up line o/ 2nd entrance, but Ingot 
avoids. her. She stands there, resting hand on table in irresolu- 
tion and agitation.* Handkerchie/ striking Araminta's 
feather,business kept up as long as it ^^goes.*^ Garrick draws 
his ch<iir back to c, but still/aces L., overreaching Araminta 
and Jones) Ingot, you solid old gold block, you promised 
me some punch, punch, punch ! 

In. Ill brew it myself. I am a famous fist at punch. 

(Exit, R.U.E.) 

Ada. (comes beside Garrick) t Mr. Garrick ! 

Smith and Mrs. Smith, Araminta and Jones speak 
in pairs in dumb show, but occasionally glance a^t 
Ada and Garrick, to keep up the unity o/ the 
scene. 

Gar. (aside, natural voice) I expected this. (sadly) 

Ada. (tear/vlly) It is not like you to give way often to 
such low pleasures of the table. The opinion I had enter- 
tained cannot be such an error ; the idea was so different 
that night when I saw you play Hamlet. 

Gar. (aside) Hamlet ! (li/ts his head but drops it again) 
She cannot forget that night. 

Ada. You seemed like one inspired ; an inspiration 
springing from an elevated mind. How one passion seemed 
to chase another from your heart — how fear of a ghost 
melted into love for a dead father's memory I Such noble 
thoughts and such inspiring words 

Gar. {li/ts his head) Belonged to me ? (rises) You were 



* Jokes. Araminta. Garbick. Ingot. Ada. 

R. R.C. 0. L.O. 

t Jones. Araminta. Garrick. Ada. 
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right ! The language is the noble poet's own — the* passion, 
fire, feeling, force — the man we act, we are ! Then Hamlet, 
Lear, Macbeth, they live again ! The sudden inspira- 
tion— (-^n/«r B.U.E., Ingot, followed by Thomas, carrying 
bold of punch and glasses on salver^ which he pnts on tabh. 
Ingot claps Garrick on tJie sh&idder, and points to punch- 
bowl. Aside to Ingot) I forgot — I forgot ! 

Ada. {eagerly) Yes, the sudden inspiration springs 

Gar. (drunkenly) The — the sudden inspiration springs 
from — what does it spring from, Jones 1 {laughs) Ha, ha ! 
It springs from the bottle ! Where's the punch ? 
In. You've had too much, Mr. Garrick. 

(Ada turns auxty, L.C., up^ hiding her tears) 

Gar. I don't mind if I do. Give old Coco some with 
his muffin ! Have another, Arathusa ! 

Ara. Araminta, sir. 

Gar. Aramethusaleh — then ! 

Ada. {comes beside Garrick cw before) Mr. Garrick, you 
were saying that Hamlet's obedience to the will of a murdered 
father, struggling with his love for a guilty mother 

Gar. {drunk&nly) He never did kill his mother ! What- 
ever ill-disposed people may say, Hamlet never did kill his 
mother, whatever he might have done to anybody else's 
mother ! (Ada turns au^y, L., disconsolately. Ingot smiles, 
up c.) Ingot, my City Trojan, let's have that other glass ! 

{rises) 

In. {struggles with him) You are not sober, Mr. Garrick ! 

Gar. I am sober — I am, you muddy-faced scoundrel, I 
am sober. {gets glass) 

Mrs. S. When are you going to h'act, Mr. Garrick ? 

Gar. H'act, Mother Smith? 

Mrs. S. Mother Smith ! 

Gar. You are a mother, ain't you ? Mother of seven 
teen children ! 

Mr. S. I should like to see you play the Merchant of 
Venice you speak so much about. 

Ara. Oh, give us a tradge-e-dy I 

Jones. Or a co-co-co-comedy ! 

(Ada crosses to r, front to seat there) 

♦Ara. Inoot. Garrick. 

Mrs. S. Smith. *[ ]• Joxes. 

Ada. 
s, B.O. 0. L. c. 
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Mrs. S. Or a piece out of the h'ope-e-roar ! 

Gar. (imitates) H'operoar ! {in seat by Araminta, plays 
with her feaiher. She dratvs back, hefollows^ she defends 
unthfan. Jones gets tea/pot and rushes at Garrick, who rises. 
J OTKES puts teapot dowHf frightened. Smith crosses to L. table, 
and strikes cards on table, Jones goes to him) Give Coco 
his muffin, (going l.) Cards, I doat on cards ! (at table *) 

Ada. (aside) A gamester ! (shocked) 

Gar. I'll play the two of you ! I'll cut the first ace for 
ten guineas — ^forty — fifty ! 

(business with cards bettoeen the three) 

Ada. (faindy) Dear father, dear father ! 

Gar. (sings) "Dear father, dear father." Don't, you 
hear your innocent child a-calling you ? She is, you damned 
old scoundrel ! Why, why — he — he — (laughing) — here's a 
pack of drunken cards ! funniest thing I ever saw in my life. 

Jones, (playing) T — ^t — ^ten. 

Garrick puts ca^KJRe to Jones' mouth, who blows it 
out. Jones coughs. 

Mr. S. (laughs) Ho, ho, ho. 

Garrick puts second candle to his mouth. Same 
business ef Smith blowing it out, and coughing. 

Gar. (laughs, takes pack) Are the cards all shuffled ? 

Jones. Ye-es, the c-c-c-cards are all shu-uffled. 

Gar. Jones (imitating), if you can't speak, why do-d- 
don't you sing ? 

Jones. You sing, M-M-Mr. Garrick. 

Gar. So I will, if you'll join in the chorus. 

Jones. Yes, I'll j-j-join in the co-co-co-chorus. 

Gar. (slaps Smith on shoulder) It's all right, Jones says 
(imitating) he'll join in the co-co-co-chorus, (sings in a broken 
voice) " Wine inspires." {breaks down) 

Jones. Th-th-that's too high. 

Gar. You begin, then. 

Jones, (stuttering, sings) " W-w-w-wine inspires us, and 
f uf-f uf-fuf-fires us !" 

Gar. Now then, come in on the chorus, Aramathusalem ! 

Ara. Araminta, sir ! 

Gar. Aramintha, sir ? Tell Mother Smith, (loudly) Now 
then, mother of seventeen children, wake up ! 

Mrs. Smith shows anger, business of sliaking far^ 
and being restrained by Araminta. 
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Jones, {draws stakes back from Garbick's side) That's 
m-m-mine. 

Gab. (anger) It's mine. 

Mr. S. No, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Jones played the ace. 

Jones. Yes, I played the ace. 

Gar. " liar and slave !" (snatches up candlestick. Smith 
and Jones rise) K I did but lift this candlestick, the best of 
you must fall ! (ladies rise) 

Ada. (rings hell by pull, B. ] E.) Mr. Garrick, I request 
that you leave the house.* 

Gab. Leave your house ! 

Enter Thomas, R.U.E., unth two other Servants. 

Ada. Mr. Garrick's coach ! 

Gar. (sadly, natural voice) You bid me leave ! 

Mrs. S. This comes of sitting down with a pack of 
players. 

Ara. a low-bred mounting-bank. 

Gar. (savagely) Players ? What do you, or the likes of 
you, know about players — about their aspirations and their 
ambitions ? 

Mr. S. (pushed forward by Mrs. Smith) Mr. Garrick, do 
you know, sir, that you are speaking to my wife ? (Garrick 
^izes him by the throat. Struggle) Oh ! 

Mrs. Smith seizes his coat-tails, Araminta seixes 
Mrs. Smith's skirts, Jones seizes Araminta's 
skirts. 

Gar. Old Cold Muffins wants bloodshed ! Ha ! would'st 
struggle with the Nemean lion's nerve ? 

Ada. If you do not leave, the servants shall turn you 
out. 

Gar. And serve him right, too. (releases Smith, and goes 
up c, a little. To Ingot, aside) Get me out of this, I can 
bear it no longer, (aloud) Put out old Coco. I am going. 
Good-bye, mother of seventy children, 

Mrs. S. Oh ! 

Gar. Good-bye, Cold Muffins, 

Mr. S. Cold Muffins ! 

Gar. Farewell ! (pathetically) Farewell, and treasure 
deep that which I love the most yet leave behind. Farewell ! 
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Mr. S. (follows Garrick up c.) Jones, kick him out. 
Gar. (tums fiercely and Smith runs doum h.c., front) 
Kick! 

"You common cry of curs, whose breath I hate 
As reek o' the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you ; 
And here remain with your uncertainty ! 
Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts, 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes ! 

(points to Araminta's shaMng head and fan) 

Fan you into despair ! 

Despising, for you, the City^ thus I turn my back : 

There is a world elsewhere."* 

Snaps his fingers and lifts his foot as in a con- 
temptuous kick. Up to R.U.E., tears dotvn curtain 
o/'r.u.e., so that it enu^raps him like amanthy and 
rushes o/f R.U.E. 

Ara. Oh, it's too much ! 

(faints in Jones' arms and nearly hears him. doum) 

Jones. A great deal too much. 

Mr. S. Did you hear him ? He called me a ^Wotten hen,*' 

Mrs. S. (to Ingot) He's an out-dacious radical. You, 
Mr. Ingot, ought to be ashamed of yourself ! A man that 
calls himself respectable to ask such p^ple to dinner ! (Ada 
is u;eeping to herself R., Araminta goes R.) He wanted to 
kill my Sawny ! 

Mr. S. (to Ingot) Oh, 111 never stick my legs \mder 
your mahogany again ! 

Ara. (hammers Mr. Brown on sofa with fan) Wake 
up ! I've been insulted !. Wake up ! 

(pokes him. in side) 

Mr. B. (sits up bewildered) What's the — oh, my ribs! 

(rises) 

Ara. I want to go home. I've been insulted. 

Mr. B. (goes to Ingot, o.) Mr. Ingot — good evening ! 
Araminta wants to go home. I'm very much obliged to 
you (shakiu^ hands) for the quiet evening I've had. 

Takes ha/ndkerchief off' his head amd goes off R.U.E. 
slowly, 

* Ada. Inoot. 

B. Gabbick. Smith. Mbs. S. Aba. Jones. 
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Aba. Ill never come see you again ! Come along, Mr. 
Jones ! 

Jones. FU never co-co-come ag-gug-gug-gain ! 

Araminta toalks him off after Bbown, B.U.E., indig- 
nantly, 

Mrs. S. Good-bye. 

Mr. S Good-bye, Ingot. Good-bye, miss. I'll never 
come no more ! 

Mrs. S. Never no more ! (goes up r. with Mr. Smith, 
stops) Smith, did you hear what the vagabond said — 
he called me the mother of seventy children ? 

Mr. S. Not if I know it, my love ! 

(Exit ivith Mrs. Smith on his arm, R.n.E.) 

In. (comes doum, c.) Now, then, what's all this fuss 
about 1 Because a player is a player, and acted like ona 

Ada. (sobbing f combes to Ingot, c.) Oh, father ! 

In. I didn't send for him to preach a sermon. I paid 
him to be amusing. 

Ada. You paid him ? 

In. Yes, you can hire his sort of people by the hour, like 
hackney-coaches ! (aside) That's a lie ; but it may serve. 

Ada. Father, dear, aear father, pray forgive me ! 

In. Forgive you 1 Don't cry. (affected) Forgive you — 
what for? 

Ada. Don't ask me. Have pity on me. Some other 
time, not now, I will tell you all ; how bad, how wicked I 
have been. 

In. You, my child? Don't cry, what's the use of 
crying ? Oh ! (impatientli/) there you go again ! 

Ada. I will be obedient now. I'll marry anybody you 
please ; my Cousin Dick, even. 

In. You will promise ? 

Ada. (sobbing) On my honour. 

In. My darling ! (aside) What a wonderful man that 
Mr. Garrick is ! I shall think the better of the players the 
longest day I live. 

Enter, B.U.E., dnmk, Chivy. 

Chi. Here I am. ' 

(c, Ada on his right, Ingot on his left) 

In. Here you are. (aside) This fellow is really drunk. 
He's not acting. 

Chiv. Oh, I've had my dinner. 
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In. (aside) One can see that. 

Chi. IVe just come from my club. I soon got tired of 
the society of Lord Tantivy's groom and the trainer, but 
nobody was there when I dropped in, and it was nearly as 
dull. It's near Covent Ganden, you know. All the 
dramatic cellar-b-brieties come there. It was very dull, 
though, when in come Davy, and threw himself into a 
chair, and called for wine. He looked so down in the 
mouth that I advised him to go to his stables and get his 
groom to give him a warm mash. " Have you been playing 
a part, Davy ? " said I. " Playing a part ! " answered he, 
" yes, and one I shall never play again ! " At last we got 
it all from him ! {latughing). You know, once upon a 
time (Ada and Ingot turn away disgusted) 

In. You had better sit down, {aside) He can't stand. 

(All take seats)* 

Chi. {seated^ c.) Once upon a time there was an old 
father 

Ada. Oh! 

In. Pshaw ! 

Chiv. Oh, I don't mean that once upon a time there 
was only one old father. This stupid old father had a 
daughter, who fell in love with Davy. 

Ada. Fallen in love with him ! 

Eagerly dratving chair nearer Chivy. Ingot 
couglis violently, 

Chiv. I say, Nunkey, there's something the matter with 
your bronchial tubes. He had seen the girl at the play. 
Well, the stupid old father — some old thick-head of the 
City, hey ? — called on Davy (drunkerdy) and asked him to 
cure the girl of her misplaced attachment. Davy was 
touched, and promised to employ all his art in (drunkenly) 
fol-e-roller-riddle-wol. 

In. What? 

Chi. I say, Davy promised to employ all his art in (same 
gibberish, sleepily) fol-e-roller-riddle-wol. 

In. What's that ? 

Chi. No use repeating it, you don't understand the 
English language. Well, David went to dinner at the old 
fellow's house, and after he had had some wine, put into 
force all his wonderful powers of mummery. 

*Ada. Chivt. Ingot. 

B.C. 0. L.0« 
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In. Of what? 

Cni. All his wonderful powers of nmmmer — mimicry. 

In. (relieved) Oh ! 

Chi. First he was silent, then talkative, then noisy, then 
tipsy, then drunk ; he acted the bully, the drunkard, the 
gamester (Ada rises abruptly), everything to disgust the 

girl 

Ada. (excitedly) Was all tliat acting ? 

Chi. (rises) All what ? 

Ada. Never mind what I say. 

(jfmsJies him towards his seat) 

Chi. Oh, I say, Nunkey, she's a-tickling me. 

(seated again) 

Ada. (draws her chair quite close to Chivy's) Go on, go 
on ! I am so interested in your story. 

Chi. She's interested in my story, (to Ingot) Nunkey, T 
am getting on ! 

In. You are getting on. 

Chi. But the best of the joke is, that all the time Davy 
was disgusting the girl {laughing) he was in love with her 
himself. 

Ingot stamps on Chivy's foot, and Chivy's face 
changes to eocpress agony. He puts his foot uj>on 
chair and rubs his hoot. 

In. (aside) He won't understand me. 

Chi. What are you doing? You've stepped on my 
favourite corn. That's one of the things that always makes 
me savage, (in resuming seat, sits on Ingot, who puslies 
him to his chair) Where was I ? Oh ! that Davy was in love 
with the girl all the while. 

Ada. (half aside) He was in love with her all the while ! 

Chi. But Davy behaved admirably, nobly — he had given 
the father his word of honour, and he kept it to the letter, 
like a sportsman. Fancy the disappointment of the girl, 
though ! The fidget of the old fool of a father ! (Ingot stamps 
his foot as before, same business, only more so, on part of 
Chivy) Don't you do that again ! (pause, he resumes seat, 
a/nd dra/uos his feet in under him) Ah ! I can fancy the face 
of this old fellow, (to Ingot) We must find the old fool, 
and have a laugh at him. 

In. Of course this play-actor made fine fun of his dupes ? 

Chi. Oh, no. Davy wouldn't even let a word be said 
agamst either of them, and when, indeed, Billy Banter said. 
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'* What an old Bedlamite the father must be, and what a 
ninny the girl ! " Davy sprang up and seized Billy by the 
throat, and shook him ! Here, let me show you how he 
shook him ! (Ingot excuses himself. All have risen) That 
led to high words, and so they were going to settle it in the 
morning by the Rule of Steel. (cUtittide ofltmgeing) 

Ada. Father! 

In. a duel? 

Chi. And I'm a little afraid for Davy, for Billy is one of 
the best swordsmen in London. 

Ada crosses to Ingot, l.c., and clings to him 
pleadingly. 

In. (aside to Ada) I have your word ! 

Ada. (same) But then I did not know 

In. I have rare news for you, Dick. Your cousin 
consents to be married to you to-morrow morning ! 

Chi. She'll be Mrs. Chivy ! Yoicks, tallyho ! 

Ada. To-morrow morning, whenA^ 

In. (quickly) You promised to be obedient — you will go 
to church with your cousin, and after the wedding we will 
all go to India. 

Chi. Nonsense ! There's no horse-racing in India. 
Let's go to Newmarket or Epsom. 

In. (to Ada) I have humoured you too long. Now I 
insist upon it. Go to your room ! 

(Exit Ada, sadly , l. 1 e.d.) 

Chi. She'll be Mrs. Chivy — ^with a heigho. Chivy ! 
Yoicks, tallyho, tantivy ! Nunkey, well have a dance at 
the wedding. 

In. Of course we will ! 

Chi. And you shall dance, too ! (dances) 

In. I can't dance. 

Chivt seizes his hands and Jorces him to dance toith 
him up o. 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT III. 

Scene. — Interior, 

ErUeTy D. in f., coming down to tahhy L., frontj 
George. 

Geo. Master seems rather dull this morning. He says 
he expects a gentleman to call at half-past eight. He can't 
be a player. It's too soon. They never get up so early. 

{arranges things on table) 

Enter, in cloak and hood, Ada, by d. in f. 

Ada. Mr. Garrick? 

Geo. (aside) Master said it was a gentleman, and it's a 
lady. 

Ada. Is Mr. Garrick gone out ? 

Geo. Beg pardon, ma'am, master is not up yet. 

Ada. (aside) I am in time then. 

(Voice o/* Chivy off at back) I'll go up then. 

Ada. (aside) Oh, am I followed here ? Where shall I — 
(aloudy going to L.U.E., behind bookshelves) Not a syllable — 
not a word that I am here ! (conceals herself) 

Geo. Not a word, ma'am, (aside) This is like a scene 
in a play. (goes to r. 1 e.) 

Garrick enters r. 1 e., and George whispers to him, 
Garrick's by-jjlay of surprise. Exit George, r. 1 b. 

Gar. (aside) She has come here ! 

Enter, D. in f., Chivt, in hat and cloak, and with 
stoord — jmts cloak on chair up L.C., comes doum c 

Chi. Time we were off to meet Billy Banter, Davy. 
I tell you, you wouldn't have found everybody capable of 
acting for your friend like me. 

Gar. Why not ? (absently, nervously glancing up l.c.) 

Chi. Because I'm at an eventful moment — I'm on the 
point of being married. 

Gar. Married? (laughs) 

Chi. Married, Davy, to a fine, handsome girl— daughter 
of one of the richest men of the C3ity. (Garrick seated R. of 
L. table) It wasn't the girl, though, that I cared for, but 
her fortune. I would have had the first stud in England ! 
Bat this morning she bolted 

Gab. Bolted? 
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Chi. Yes, cut away. 

Gar. (aside) It is she, then ! 

Chi. Ko one knows how — not even old Ingot himsell 

Gar. Ingot? 

Chi. Simon Ingot. The cake was made ; I had ordered 
wedding clothes ; I have even got them on ! (attitude to 
display himself) Mark the colour ; don't jou think it har- 
monises well with my complexion ? She left a note for me, 
to explain her going away, but her old father and me, we 
can't make anything out of it. (seated) * Perhaps you can 
assist me. 

Gab. a letter? 

Chi. (searching his pockets) Here — (note outy— it is ! no 
— ^that's not it. ((^uckleSy drops note on table) That's from 
a little fair girl that I know. She lives in Bedford-street, 
Covent Garden. Her name's Clorinda. She loves me, 
Davy. She doats on me ! She's always asking me to give 
her something, (anotlier note out) Here it is, Davy, (drops 
note en table) No, it ain't. That's from another girl I 
know ; oh, a fine girl, Davy ! (chuckles) She stands six 
feet high in her stockings, and weighs thirteen stone ! 
Jenny is her name. She's an old flame, so old a flame that 
it's abnost burnt out. There (third note out\ there's tho 
letter she left for me, read it. 

Gab. (taJces note hesitatingly) Tou ask me to read it ? 
(Chivy nods^ Gabrick reads) " Dear, dear father, forgive 
me the step which you forced me to take. But the man 
you would have me despise, I love " 

{hand toforeheady veiling his eyes a moment) 

Chi. What does she mean by that ? 

Gar. (reads) "The man you would have me love, I 
despise." 

Chi. She means me, Davy ! 

Gar. (reads) " Release me from the prospect of perpetual 
misery, and I am again your own Ada." 

Chi. (rises) The fact is, I've got a rival, Davy, (to c.) 
Do you know who it is ? 

Gar. What ! has not the father told you ? 

Chi. He told me nothing about it. He only says that 
it was all my fault. We'll find the fellow, though, and 111 

Gabbiok.* 

O" table. 
• Chivy. 

L. 0. 
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meet him. Sure to be some particular friend as I never 
expected it from. But we must be stirring. 

Gar. The clock is fast. 

Chi. It's cold this morning, so IVe brought a cloak ; it 
will do to wrap you up in, when we bring you home on a 
shutter. Here, I want my letter ! (Garrick has thrust 
letter into his Uft breast side, under his coa4) It's my letter ! 
{takes letter) Oh ! IVe lost a wife, but IVe found a headache 
fit to split a horse-shoe. 

(goes up c, getting cloak off chair) 

Gar. (aside, going up c.) I am going — from her — 
perhaps never to return again. 

Chi. (at d. in p.) Come along, Davy. (Bxit, d. in f.) 

Gar. I am coming. 

Stops in doorway in P., sword and hat in left 
hand, 

Chi. Come along. 

Gar. One moment, (aloud, intended for Ada, l.u.e.) 
But I shall return — I feel I shall return ! 

Chi. (re-enters, takes Garrick's curm) Don't be spouting 
Hamlet here. (Exit with Garrick, d. in e.) 

Ada. (comes doum o,,froni L.U.E. comer) He isgone^ — 
gone to risk his life for me. Oh, he must not ! 

( Voice of Ingot off at back) Stand aside ! (Ada stops 
short) 1 tell you she is here, and I will go up. 

Ada. My father ! 

(too bewildered to hide, recedes doum c.) 

Enter, D. in p.. Ingot. 

In. (^/urums) Ada ! You here, in his rooms 1 

Ada. Father ! 

In. Unhappy girl, it was then to fly to him that you 
left me ? 

Ada. No, father. 

In. Is it not so ? 

Ada. Not so ! I intended to seek refuge with my aunt, 
but I came here to prevent Mr. Garrick going out to iight 
that duel. 

In. You deceive yourself, you deceive me ! Ada, in 
that case, you will come with me. 

Ada. With you 1 

In. To your cousin. 

Ada. To wed him ? Oh, ask me anything but that. To 
be his wife when my heart is irrevocably bound to another. 
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Don't ask me to drag out mj life with one whom I despise, 
and yet who would have the right to demand of me every 
word, every smile that would be meant for another. Oh, 
father ! such a life of deception would be one long misery 
and degradation ! 

In. {tenderly, voice broken) There, there, my child ! If 
you don't want to marry him — but what do you know of 
this other man you rave about ? Look at his table (Ada, 
R,c., tueeping. Ingot at table, l.c.), covered over with 
letters from women, I warrant ! {taJces up letter) Mark the 
player's vanity in leaving them about, (reads) From 
" Clorinda." Here, read it and be convinced. 

Ada. (shakes her head) No, father. 

In. You won't ? Then I will : " Come back to your 
adored." Eh ? " your adored tiddy-addy." A nice name 
for a lover, truly ! Are you convinced now ? If you 
won't believe, here, read, take the evidence of your own eyes. 
(Ada repulses his hand holding the letter ; he suddenly draws 
it back and expresses surprise ; aside) What's this ? " For 
Richard Chivy, Esq." Eh ! why it's meant for Dick, (aloud) 
Are you coming now 1 Come home. 

Ada. Home? 

In. To the home of your husband. 

Ada. Dick ? Never ! 

In. I have been too long indulgent. I will now be 
more of the father, and insist upon obedience. Would you 
cling to your idol still ? Then — when your family, which 
you have disgraced, has cast you off, when the man you 
should have wed, disowns you, when the man you love has 
abandoned you ; (Ada sobs) think of your poor old father, 
whose heart you will have broken ! Ungrateful girl ! I 
renounce you ! 

Ada. (sobs) Oh ! 

Hides her face, and faints in chair R.C. ; aititude, 
hands dotvn, face exposed and thrown back. 

In. (after pause) Ada ! (affectionaiely comes to her) Ada, 
my child ! Ada, my darling ! my darling Ada ! I didn't 
mean it I I didn't mean it ! Come, come, look up ! She has 
fainted ! Lucky thought ! I'll have her conveyed away before 
she recovers from her swoon. I'll find Dick, and have the 
servants. (Eocit D. in p.) 

Ada. (murmurs, eyes dosed) Oh, father ! what are these 
new words ? "I renounce ? " — ah ! (rises) He bids me no 
more consider myself his child ! Oh, to whom. «JaaSJi.Wi>MrcL\ 
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To him — ^who is perhaps at this moment perilling his Uf e for 
me ! Oh ! he must not die now / I will go— (wp, o.) 

Enter Gabriok, d. in f., puts stoord and cloak doum. 

Oar. Tou still here. (6otiw) Madam 1 

Ada. Mr. Garrick, my presence here requires explanation. 

Gar. You need not take the trouble to explain. I guess 
it. It arises from your desire to prevent the duel which 
has taken place. 

Ada. Yes. You fought 

Gar. I disarmed my antagonists^ 

Ada. Alas ! I told my father 

Gar. You told your father 

Ada. Yes, he was here this moment. 

Gar. (comes doum, c.) Here? and has seen you here? 
Oh! 

Ada. He has renounced me 

Gar. Renounced you ? 

Ada. I am alone in the world — without father, family, 
or friends. If you 

(nearly fainting with emotion by chair ^ R.C., frorU) 

Gar. Receive you ? when I love you ! Oh, if the passion 

and devotion of a whole life (Ada faints in chair) She 

has fainted, {turns at a loss) I will go and fetch restoratives. 

{Exit R. 1 E. D.) 

Enter Ingot and Chivy with doak on his arm, d. in 
F. Ingot comes down o. 



In. Wait below till I tell you to come 

Chl Eh ? I spy a petticoat ! 

In. {motions him to remain at hack) Some play-house 
dresses, stay where you are ! 

{places doak around Ada) 

Chi. Play-house dresses with a wig on top of them. Let 
me look at her ! 

Ingot makes him exit d. in f. Ingot hears Garrick 
entering by r.1e.d., and hides L.U.E. comer 
behind book-shelves, showing himself as directed. 

Enter, r. 1 E.D., Garrick unth scent bottle, petfumes 
his handkerchief and applies it to Ad A^a face, 

Ada. {reviving) No, no, father ! For I love him still ! 

{awakens completdy) 
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Gab. You were saying your father 

Ada. He has renounced me ! 

Gab. Nayl (gravely) That was in anger. A father's 
love is not to be lightly thrown off in such moments. 

In. (looking (U the tux>^ aside) The rascal knows me 
better than I do myself I 

Ada. The man they would have me marry, I hate ! My 
family rejects me, and I repeat^ my father renounces me. I 
have no one but you ! 

Gab. (taking her hands) Ada I let us guard against our 
feelings and be true to ourselves. If I listened only to the 
dictates of my heart, I should accept your love as a blessing 
from Heaven, but above and beyond the indulgence of our 
feelings there is our honour, mine, yours, and more— much 
more to me, the happiness of your future life. 

In. (aside) What does he mean ? 

Gab. I need not tell you of the contempt that would 
pursue me as the interested villain (Ada shakes her head) 
who has taken advantage of a young girl's affection to build 
upon it his own fortune. In this world, Ada, we have not 
ourselves alone to look to, we have to live for those dear 
and near to us. 

Ada. (fondly) No other than you 1 You are dear to 
me alone. (Ingot wipes his eyes) 

Gab. I know the world. I might deceive myself, but I 
will never deceive you. I must save you. (very seriously ^ 
and rather slotdy) I had a mother once, whom I loved 
devotedly. I caused her but one anger, that was when I 
adopted my profession. She foresaw the struggles and the 
pains it would bring upon me, but I doubted her. She 
, forgave me — she forgave me, mother-like! I became a 
famous actor, applauded, feasted, marvelled at by the many, 
but my triumph came too late ! too late ! My mother was 
dead. Her tears weigh upon me yet. 

Ada. (tea/rfully) What shall I do, what shall I do 7 

Gab. Our duty 1 My accounts are ended. I will obey 
your father's wish. My career is broken — my heart is no 
more in it. I would have — when I am absent — my Ada 
hold her head high, in the place in the world which is her 
due, among the loveliest and best of them. Proud of your 
obedience to duty, to filial love, and submission to your 
father's will ; that hereafter your children may not be able 
to quote their mother's disobedience to justify their own. 
Should the husband your father chooses be worthy of 
you 
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Ada. (rises) No more, no morefl I will obey you. You 
are my master. (Ingot coTnes dotvn c, sloivly) 

Gab. (takes her hand) Let me lead you to your father, 
and say to him : There is your daughter — take her to your 
arms and be proud of her ! for she is worthy of you ! 
Perhaps he will remember sometimes that I |)laced her 
there ! (Ingot taJces her hand) Here, father ! 

Ada.* Father! 

In. I take her, sir, I take her, but to give her back to 
you again. You alone are worthy of her, and you shall have 
her. (Ada kisses him) Bless you, my child ! my darling 
once again. I'm proud of you, and him, too. Ill go to the 
play-house every night that Garrick plays, and the 
Corporation may go to the devil ! When they applaud you, 
I'll applaud you too. (claps his hands) And when they 
cheer, 111 say, " That's my son-in-law ! I'm proud of him." 

Goes L. Ada cmd Garrick take seats beside one 
another y R. c, fronJt, 

EnUr^ D. in p., Chivy, calling off, 

Chi. Stand below, you fellows ! (to Ingot as he comes 
dotvn) I've got all my servants here, Nunkey. 

In. And you can send them all away again ! I've changed 
my mind. 

Chl Eh ? ain't there going to be any marriage ? 

In. Yes 

Chi. All's well then. But I'd like to have a little nap 
first. I'm not welL Oh ! it's not the glanders ! 

In. Not yours! 

Chi. Not my marriage ? 

In. No ! Ada's and Mr. Garrick's. 

Chi. Ada's and Mr. Garrick's ! (sees Ada anc? Garrick) 
Why, you indescribable old idiot, is the engagement 
scratched 1 But I won't stand it (hand on stvord) 

In. (aside to Chivy) You had better be quiet, or I'll 
inform a certain Clorinda of the conduct of her adored 
" tiddy-addy." (shows letter) 

Chi. Bilked \ (to Garrick) Mr. Garrick, I will not put 
up with this conduct. You shall hear from me. (to Ingot) 
Do you mean to say that you'd marry your daughter to a 
player ? 

In. Why not t 

*Gabbick. Inoot. Ada. 

B.O. O. L.O. 
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Chi.' Nunkey, I shouldn't wonder if the next thing 
wasn't your coming out on the stage yourself. 

In. (dryly) Perhaps I may. If you were to try it you 
would come out at the circus. 

Chi. The circus ! (j^ood humouredly) I should like that. 

Opens his legs andjotmces up and doum on them as 
if doing the ttoo-horse /eat, and then holds up one 
leg in attitude of pirouette on horseback, * 

Gab. Mr. Ingot, I thank you for the great favour you 
would bestow upon me. I confess that your daughter has 
made a deep impression on my heart, but perhaps your better 
judgment may repent the 

In. What ! you refuse my daughter — ^you refuse my 
Ada — ^my— oh ! I forgot ! (smiling dryly) Mr. Garrick, 
(very deferentially) will you do me the honour of accepting 
my daughter's hcuid ? (gives Ada to Gabbiok t) 

CURTAIN. 



*Ada. Gabbiok. 
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ACT I. 

Scene 1. — A modestly furnished room at Mayence (enclosed 
2nd Grooves). Window in flat R.C., practicable, looking 
on to street a/nd river. DoorL, 2 E. Door in flat R.c. 
Chairs, tables, piano, L.H., music scattered over it, 
L. 1 E. All German fashion, A dock. Tahle laid /or 
lunch. A modest portmanteau open, in which during 
scene Frau Harpthal and Lin A pla^ clothes, dsc, from 
a press. Mime. Curtain slowly rises. 

Frau and Lina discovered. Lina on her knees 
over box. ¥rav folding up. 

Frau. (looking at clock) Half -past one! I do hope 
father will get from barracks in time to see Rudolf away. 

Lina. (sorrowfully and composedly) Yes. 

Frau. The train for Cologne starts at three — the train 
that takes Rudolf to England ! 

Lina. I wonder what sort of a place England is. 

(pursuing her packing) 

Frau. Oh, cold and warm, and poor and rich, and 
generous and inhospitable — like other countries. 

Lina. But are they fond of music — the English ? 

Frau. In their way. German musicians make fortunes 
there — the country is all over money ; but it is not all over 
genius. You remember Karl Moykopf ? 

Lina. Yes. 

Frau. Six years ago he left Mayence poor and penni- 
less, and now he has a grand house, and rides in his 
carriage — he has made his fortune. 

Lina. Yes. Every man must make his fortune. Of 
course, there is nothing in the world worth living for but to 
make a fortune. 

Frau. There is home. 

Lina. Yes; home. (sighing) 

Frau. And glory. (giving things) 

Lina. And glory. 
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Frau. Think of being a great composer like Weber ; 
and my son Rudolf is quite as clever as Weber I 

LiNA. Quite as clever. 

Frau. For my part, I like his music better. 

LiNA. (soJUy) So do I — much better. 

Frau. It goes more to the heart. 

Lin A. Yes ; that's just where it does go, and once there 
it stops. 

Eriler Rittmeister Harfthal, l.d. He is in /uU 
ProBsian Cavalry uniform^ decorations^ d:c. 

Frau. Wilhelm! 

RiTT. My wife, I have bid dear Rudolf good-bye, in 
case I do not get back to see him go. 

Frau. How long shall you be ? 

RiTT. Two hours. 'Tis a hard day for us, my good, 
kind, patient Gretchen — a hard trial. Henceforth we shall 
be alone. 

Frau. (pointing to Lina) Not alone ! 

RiTT. No ; there's our little Lina, and she, I'm sure, 
shares our grief — don't you, Lina? (kissing her) You're 
sorry that Rudolf is leaving us — ^are you not ? 

Lina. Yes. 

RiTT. To go to England. Strange, Gretchen, is it not, 
that a son of mine should turn out a composer ? I should 
have liked to have taught him to ride and the use of arms 
on horseback, but he made his own choice; instead of 
wielding a sword, he'll flourish a b4ton ; insteeid of receiving 
the word of command and giving it, he'll command a troop 
of musicians — dismounted. Ah ! (sighing) 1 wish it had 
been otherwise. 

Frau. But, Wilhelm, every man can't be a soldier. 

RiTT. Every man should be. 

Frau. Music is a science. 

RiTT. Music a science ! What is battle ? 

Frau. Music is one of the fine arts. 

RiTT. There is no finer art than fighting — than the 
habit of obedience and command. What melody like a 
gallop ? What harmony like a charge ? What music like a 
trumpet or a drum ? (looks at dock) My time is up ; don't 
cry, Gretchen, because our son is going into a foreign land. 
Three and thirty years we have been man and wife ; our 
silver wedding is past, and if we are spared to celebrate our 
golden wedding, our son may be with us again, perhaps 
married, and with a troop of treble voices that will call me 
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grandfather. Don't cry ; we can keep him here in our 
hearts — we can — we can think of him, and he of us, though 
he is far away. 

He kisses Frau and Lina, and goes off door in flair 
Frau OTpens window^ and looks after Rittmeister, 
who passes it, 

Frau. {crying) Lina, my child, you may come and share 
my tears. Why are you silent ? Why don't you confide in 
me ? {music, Lika covers her face ivith her hands^ amd 
sinks) Don't be ashamed. IVe known it for a long time, 
(a paiLse) I'm glad of it. 

(Lika embraces Frau. Music pianissimo) 

LiNA. You're not angry with me? (Frau kisses Lina) 
Do you think, if he knew it, Rudolf would be angry 1 

Frau. How could he be ? 

Lina. Do you know, Rudolf's mother, that I, too, think 
of going to England ? 

Frau. You ! 

Lina. Yes. When I was with the Grafin von Staufen- 
berg, she said I dressed her hair with great taste, and that 
I made an excellent lady's-maid. 

Frau. {taking Lina's liand) And you wish to be near 
him ? Then you have given up your desire to go into a- 
convent. 

Lina. Yes. 

Frau. Since your heart has told you — ^you love him, 

Lina. Yes. 

Frau. (JLtVSk presses her hand) Tell me, why do you love 
him? 

Lina. I don't know — I can't help it. 

Frau. {after a pavse) Although you are not his mother ! 
Yes, that is love ! 

Lina. He is comings— not a word to him ! I should die 
of shame. {mvM) 

Enter Rudolf,* tMh music-sheets in his hand, l.d. 

RuD. Now, mother — now, Lina. How gets on the 
packing? 

Lina. {hrighdy) We've nearly finished. There's a place 
for your opera. 

RuD. Yes, in the box. I wonder if it will ever find a 

* The characters of Kudolv and the BxTTHEiarEB are to be impeno- 
Bated hf the laine actor. 
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place in the big world- -will it ever be played in a big 
theatre ? Perhaps it is too much to hope. 

LiNA. Not so, Rudolf. You have genius. 

RuD. Have I, Lina? Sometimes I think I have — 
sometimes I fear that I have not. 

LiNA. If I were the director of an opera-hous e 

RuD, You would bring out my opera ? 



LiNA. Immediately ! And if I were the public 

RuD. You would applaud ? 

Lin A. Till my hands smarted. 

RuD. Dear little Lina ! {kissing A^r) You are the best 
creature in the world — and I wish you were my sister. 

Frau. (aside) How blind he is ! — but men are like 
that — their vanity gets between them and their happiness, 
and they prefer the flattery of a false world to the goodness 
of a true heart. Ill leave them together, (aloud) Rudolf, 
your father may be detained. There is the lunch ready, 
when the Englishman calls for you. 

(Exit FraVj d. in flat) 

RuD. (giving opera to Lina, who puts it in the box) 
There, my poor opera ! 

Lina. Rudolf, among your triumphs and your grand 
friends you will sometimes think a little — just a little — of 
those you leave behind you ? 

RuD. Think of you, and think a little ! Why, I shall 
always think of you. 

Lina. Always? 

RuD. How can I help it? I had hoped to make a 
name, — a fortune in Germany, my native land. I have 
tried hard for the last eight years, — I have failed. I 
cannot live in Mayence — in London I can earn my bread 
by teaching. Karl Moykopf has promised to get me 
teaching, and to introduce me to some che/ dorchestre. 

Lina. And in London, when you are a great man — for 
you will be a great man — ^you will fall in love with some 
great lady, and marry her. 

RuD. Fall in love^ — not very likely, (laughing) Here's 
my love, (touching piano) The heart of a composer is only 
big enough to contain one mistress. (sea^ted at piano) 

Lina. (sighing) Music ! 

RuD. (rising) And apropos of falling in love, Lina, ere 
I depart I have a word to say to you. 

Lina. To me ! 

RuD. Tell me, is not Lina's heart susceptible to the soft 
and noble passion ? Cannot she love ? (taking her hand) 
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LiNA. {agitated) Rudolf! 

RuD. Now, Una, tell me. We have known each other 
from childhood — let us have no secrets. Do you not know 
that jou have made a conquest ? 

LiKA. Me ! {more agitated) 

RuD. You. Ah, Lina, I know all. (Lina more agitated) 
I have guessed all. He will be here directly. 

Lina. He! Who? 

RuD. The Englishman, Herr John Hibbs, the com- 
mercial man, who is to travel with me to England. He is 
in love with you — ^he told me so himself. Now, could not 

you (Lina breaks from him in a passion of wounded 

lovej and goes offy L.H.D.) Ah, I fear that Hibbs' chance is 
small. Hibbs must despair — poor Hibbs. 

Hibbs appears at ivindowy a 

Hibbs. {looking in) What's that about poor Hibbs ? 
RuD. Nothing, but that his repast is ready, and he 
must come in and eat. 

Hibbs. IVe no appetite — I can't eat. 
RuD. Then come in and drink. 

Enter Hibbs, d. in p. Rudolf ^fo^br him, 

RuD. And this is my last look — at least for some time — 
at my noble old native town and its beautiful river — ^looking 
from window) Come, Hibbs, drink to the Rhine in the 
golden wine that grows upon its banks. 

Hibbs. {drinking) Very nice, but I prefer bitter beer. 

RuD. That's prejudice. 

Hibbs. Not at all. I like Germany and the (Germans. 

RuD. Male and female? 

Hibbs. What a fellow you are ! — and I'm glad that 
business brings me over twice evejy year. I think that our 
firm, Triggs, Puddock, and Co., will establish a very fine 
correspondence and connection here. 

RuD. And to-day we start for London together. 

Hibbs. Yes. {at table, r.) 

RuD. {dreamily) London — England — a foreign land. 

{nkar tvindoWj looking out) 

Hibbs. No, no. England's not foreign — Germany's 
foreign. England's England — {tvith pride) Rare place 
London for an energetic pushing man with a small capital ; 
between ourselves, you know, they're half asleep here. 
London is the place for a clever fellow. Why, the senior 
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partner in our firm, fifty years ago, walked into London 
with three halfpence ; and now there's not a man in the City 
with more money — or so much gout. Look at me : I started 
as errand-boy, swept out the offices, put up the shutters. 
I'm not ashamed of it — I'm proud of it. Now I'm the 
senior commercial representative of the firm — ^may perhaps 
some day be a partner ; my old mother has got a cottage at 
Peckham — lives quite comfortable — ^garden at back — gas all 
over the house — little Muggletonian connection — the only 
trouble with me is that I won't go to the revival meetings 
every month. She says I'm unregenerate. I reply, I don't 
care so long as I am commercial. I love business. 

RuD. {seating himself at piano) As I do music. 

HiBBS. Music ! music's not bad ; but think what it must 
be to be Lord Mayor — eh ! — Lord Mayor ! and to be able to 
ask a bishop to tea ! 

Bud. And to be a great composer — a Beethoven. 

HiBBS. A what? 

Bud. Beethoven. 

HiBBS. What is that f 

Bud. He was the greatest of musicians. 

HiBBS. Never heard of him. 

Bud. Yet he is pretty well know n in Europe. 

HiBBS. Very likely — our firm — ^Triggs, Puddock, and 
Company 

Bud. I never heard of them . 

HiBBS. Very likely, but they are known to everybody 
a mile round Addle Street. 

Bud. (looking a>t clock, then at piano) I'll touch you 
once again, perhaps for the last time. (jpldys melody) 

HiBBS. What's that? 

Bud. That's the principal morceau in the opera I have 
composed. The duo in the second act. 

HiBBS. It's very pretty, but not quite my style. This 
is my sty le. {sings) 

" Champagne Charlie is my name." 

That's what I like — ^lots of tune, you know — lots of sound. 
Bud. (rising) We must go. 

Enter Lina, l.h. d. 

LiNA. Budolf, forgive my unkindness. I am sorry I 
was so ill-tempered — so forgetful. 

Bud. Say no more, Lina. (kissing Jier) At the moment 
of parting it is not for us to quarrel. 
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HiBBS. (taking bouquet from his vest, con/used) Hem ! 
Miss Lina — may I request you to accept this — (Lina is on 
her knees, locking box and strapping it) as a small floral 
token of my — esteem ? 

RuD. What did I tell you ? {aside to Lina) 

Lina. {taking bouquet indifferently) Thank you. 

HiBBS sighs — they shoulder their coats, rugs, <te. 

Enter Frau at door in flat. She and a Porter 
v}ith a small truck are seen to pass the tcindow. 

Frau. My son — my Rudolf — your father will not be able 
to get back to see you off. 

During this, Lina and Hibbs superintend tlie loading 
of the truck outside. 
Frau. Ah, till the hour of parting came, I knew not 
how tightly my heartstrings clung to thee. 

RuD. And I, mother, knew not how much I should feel 
at leaving you. 

Frau. Do not forget us. 

RuD. Forget you ! Good bye. {kissing Frau) Good bye, 
Lina. {kissing Lina) 

Hibbs. Good bye, Mrs. HarfthaJ. Good bye, Miss 

Lindeck. Lina {unth an effort) 

Frau. You will write to us often ? 
RuD. I wilL {evening. Lights down graduMly) 

Hibbs. So will 1 1 

Lina. {to Rudolf) And to me ? (Rudolf assents) 
Hibbs. {thinking the question addressed to him) As 
often as you like. Come, Rudolf. 

RuD. Good bye, mother 1 Good bye, Lina ! God bless 
youl 

Exit Rudolf amd Hibbs, d. in f. The door is closed^ 
the women watch their departure from the unndow. 
A pause. 

Frau. My son — ^my pride — my life ! {sobbing) My home 
will be desolate without thee — what shall I do ? I who have 
watched thee from thy childhood. My noble boy, away in 
a new world, among new faces, who will keep thee fcroui 
harm, who watch over thee ? 

The stage gradually darkens. Vespers sound till end 

of scene at intervals. Organ heard until end of 

scene. 

LiKA. Heaven ! dear mother, I love him too. {bell. The 

women emhrace and sob together) We are but two poor 
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women, but we can pray together for his safety and his 
happiness (falling on Iier knees near chair ; beU)—he&r up, 
bear up — your Rudolf, my Rudolf is away (bell)y but he is 
watched and guarded, as all are here on earth. 

(RiTTMEiSTER appears at window) 
RiTT. Is he gone ? 

LiNA, wlw is kneeling at cliair, sobs and hides her 
face in her hands, Frau points to lier, Rittmeister 
a^ window. Bell a^ intervals as Act Drop 
descends. 



ACT II. 

Scene 1. — Drawing-room at Castle Oakwood (see dratving- 

room at Cfiesney Wold, " Bleak House J*^) Door R. 2 e. 

Door in inner room R. 3 e. Inner room, munificently 

furnisluid — cdl oldfashioned — rich, but not new. FtUl- 

length picture of Lady Clara, r. 2 e. Piano l. 2 e. 

Enter Rudolf. lie turns to Lady Clara's picture, 

RuD. She will soon be here ! She will soon be here ! 
I shall see her, hear her voice, and drink deep draughts of 
the divine intoxication of her presence. As I bend over 
her and watch her eyes, she seems to me to be embodied 
breathing light ; as I look on her, and listen to her, she 
seems to me incarnate living melody. Dare I listen to my 
wild fancies and hope? No, no ; 'tis but my vanity that 
sets me dreaming. Besides, I am poor, (rising) Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, the daughter of a duke, would despise 
my humble home, (looking round him) Oh, the curse of 
poverty ! that ties the tongue, and binds the hands, and 
fetters the strong will, (sits at ^>{arM?, playing chords 
chnracte/nsticoftfi^ dialogue) Why, the events of the last 
few months would make a libretto — an opera. Let me see, 
how they have run? A young man left his home, (he 
plays air piano), his father (trumpet), and his mother 
(patlietic). He arrives in England (Dibdin) and is appointed 
tutor in the house of a great noble, (march) There he 
meets (pauses and covers his face with his hands) 

Enter Lady Clara, in a riding-Iuxlit, door^ r. 2 e. 

Clara. Good morning, Mr. Harfthal. IVe come to ask 
you a favour. 

RuD. You mean, to confer an honour on me. (rising) 
Clara. Since you put it so prettily I will not contradict 
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you. I want you to postpone our lesson till two. I have 
to try a new horse this morning. 

RuD. And the new horse must be tried before the old 
music-master. 

Clara. Since you put it so disagreeably — yes ! 

RuD. Then, Lady Clara, I'm to be back here at two ? 

Clara. No. (Rudolf going) There's no occasion for 
hurry — the horse is not yet come. 

RuD. Then I need not go ? 

Clara. Remain till I return, and lunch with us. 

RuD. I shall be most happy, (sitting, c.) Indeed, 
Lady Clara, I am glad that you prefer] a ^new horse to an 
old master. 

Clara. Why? 

RuD. It shows originality — it is so un-English. 

Clara. What is un-English ? 

RuD. To like the new better than the old ! In England, 
yesterday is always considered so much better than to-day 
— last week so superior to this week — and this week so 
superior to the week after next — thirty years ago so much 
more brilliant an era than the present ! — the moon that 
shone over the earth last century so much brighter, and 
more grand thdn the paltry planet that lit up the night 
last past. 

Clara. I don't quite understand you ! 

RuD. I shall explain myself better if I give my own 
personal reasons for making a crusade against age. In this 
country I find age so respected — so run after — so courted — 
so worshipped, that it becomes intolerable. I compose music 
— I wish to sell it. I' go to a purchaser and tell him so — 
he looks at me, and says, " You look very young," in the 
same tone that he would say "You look like an impostor or 
a pickpocket." I am thirty years of age — so I think I am 
old enough to be trusted with pen, ink, and music paper, 
but I apologise, as humbly as I can, for not having been 
born fifty years earlier ; and the publisher, struck by my 
contrition, thinks to himself : " Poor young man, after all 
he cannot help it ; " — and addressing me, as if I were a 
baby, says, "My dear sir, very likely your compositions 
may have merit — I don't dispute it — but you see, Mr. 
So-and-So, aged sixty — and Mr. Such-a-One, aged seventy — 
and Mr. T'other, aged eighty — and Mr. Somebody else, aged 
ninety, write for us ; and the public are accustomed to 
their productions, and we make it a rule never to give the 
world anything written by a man under fif ty-^v^ ^^».t^ OA, 
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Go away now, keep to your work for the next thirty years , 
during that time exert yourself to grow older — ^youTl 
succeed if you try hard— turn grey— if you can't turn grey, 
be bald — it's not a bad substitute — lose your teeth, your 
health, your vigour, your fire, your freshness, your genius — 
in one short word, your terrible, abominable youth: and 
some day or other-if you don't die in the interim-you 
may have the chance of being a great man." 

Clara. Surely age is entitled to respect ? 

RuD. To respect, to veneration. 

Clara. You were speaking of your opera ? What is its 
title ? 

RuD. Die Traiime ! 

Clara. In English — Dreams I 

RuD. Dreams ! 

Clara. Where is it now ? 

RuD. I almost forget. In Germany, I hawked it about 
from Darmstadt to Munich — from Vienna to Berlin — 
everywhere — the same here in London till I'm ashamed of 
remembering it. It is so contemptible to be a composer. 

Clara. Ah ! You don't mean that — ^you know that 
your opera is charming. 

RuD. Do you think so. Lady Clara 1 

Clara. I feel it as I hear the music ; and I have the 
same feeling as I listen to your conversation. 

RuD. When I have the happiness of calling here to 
give your ladyship lessons, I can think of nothing else 
but you. 

Clara. Now, that must be flattery. 

RuD. When it approaches charms like yours, flattery 
dies ere it reaches the lips. In the atmosphere of real 
beauty falsehood cannot breathe ! — it expires of its own 
weakness, and truth exhales from its ashes. 

Clara, (aside) Poor young fellow, he is in love with 
me ! You talk like a poet — but of course, you are a poet — 
a composer. (crossing and seats herself an music-stool) 

RuD. A would-be composer. There are so many things 
I would be, if I could. 

Clara. You mean you could be anything you would. 

RuD. Let me say, then, that I would be — if I dared 

Clara. Take courage. Genius should be bold — what 
would you be ? 

RuD. I would be rich. 

Clara. Oh, Mr. Harfthal ! how commonplace !. 
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RuD. Only to oflfer wealth and luxury to her I love. 
Then I have another brighter, higher, holier wish. 

Clara. What is that ? 

RuD. To be worthy of her I love. 

Clara. Of her you love ? 

RuD. Of her I love ! (a pause) 

Clara. Is this — this — her you love an imaginary being 
— an ideal of the poet's own creation, or a real flesh and 
blood, breathing entity ? Does she live only in your thoughts, 
or does she inhabit tins planet ? 

RuD. She lives to make this dull earth bright ; she 
inhabits this same planet as myself though not within the 
same sphere. 

Clara. Quite a romance ! 

RuD. It is more than romance— it is poetry. It is 
more than poetry — it is truth ! 

Clara. All poetry is truth ! 

RuD. But all truth is not poetry. 

Clara. I'd give the world to see her ! 

RuD. It would be difficult for you to see her. 

Clara. Is she beautiful ? 

RuD. She is beautiful ! 

Clara. He must mean me. (aside) What sort of person 
is she ? 

RuD. A lady 

Clara. Naturally. Of good family ? 

RuD. Noble by descent — noblest of herself. 

Clara. Tall? 

RuD. Of the same height as your ladyship. 

Clara. Fond of music ? 

RuD. Yes, I give her lessons. It was through that 
means I first knew her. 

Clara. And is she aware of your attachment ? 

RuD. I think she guesses it, but I am not sure. 

Clara. Have you ever avowed your feelings to her ? 

RuD. Often — indirectly. 

Clara. But directly — openly? 

RuD. Never — I dare not! 

Clara. Why? 

RuD. She might think my motives interested ! 

Clara. Impossible ! — if she returned your passion ! 

RuD. But does she return it ? How can I divine her 
thoughts ? — she may be cold and proud. What think you, 
Lady Clara? . 

Clara. If she be cold or proud ? 
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RuD. Yes. 

Clara, (afler a pause) I don't know (rising) — but we 
are forgetting our music-lesson, (confused^ th^n recovering 
her sang-froid) No ! let us try the duo in the second act. 

RuD. The duo ? 

Clara. Yes. 

Rudolf sits at piano, Clara stands by his side. 

Duet. 

A/ler first verse, enter Earl Mount-Forestcourt, 
who speaks as he enters, r.d. 2 e. He is in 
riding-dress. 

Earl. That music-man again ! (tvith obvious annoyance) 
Lady Clara, if you are at liberty, I came to announce tliat 
Beauty is at the door. 

Clara, (laughing) And valour in the drawing-room. 
(after a pause) You know Mr. Harfthal ? 

Earl, (coldly) How do you do, Mr. Harfthal ? (Rudolf 
hows, Clara advances to front) What is that fellow doing 
here? 

Clara. What fellow % 

Earl. That fellow ! 

Clara. You can't mean Mr. Harfthal ! 

Earl. Yes, I do. • 

Clara. He came to give me a musie-lesson. 

Earl. Do you usually play the piano upon horseback, or 
do you always put on a habit to sing in ? 

Clara. I forgot my appointment. Why are you late ? 

Earl. The horse was detained at the station. AVliat is 
that man stopping for ? 

(seeing Rudolf seated reading in the inner room) 

Clara. He is to give me a lesson when I return. 

Earl. Clara, you know I*m not clever. 

Clara. Yes ; I know that. I know you're not clever — 
what then ? 

Earl. But I'm candid — I say what I mean. 

Clara. But you never mean anything. 

Earl. P'raps not ; but I'll say it all the same — I don't 
like that man. 

Clara. Why not ? Because he's a genius ? 

Earl. A genius — ah ! I don't consider tliat anything in 
his favour ; but I dont like him, because he is a cad. 

Clara. Leo ! 

Eabl, And because I don't like to see him always with 
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you. He is self-conscious and conceited. Now, I hate cads 
of all sorts, but the cad I most detest is the over-educated 
cad — the cad who thinks that because he knows something, 
nobody else knows anything. 

Clara. Why, Leo, you're 

Earl. No, I'm not. Don't suppose I'm jealous. 
Jealousy implies equality, not to say inferiority. I can't be 
jealous of a man who plays well upon the drum. 

Clara. The drum — the piano ! 

Earl. It's the same thing — they're both music. 

Clara. You are very rude to interfere with me. I like 
the society of clever people, you like the society of grooms. 

Earl. I don't bring my stud-groom, who is a very good 
fellow, into the drawing-room — he wouldn't come if he was 
asked. He's too well-bred. Genius! you're like all women. 
Every loafer is a man of genius, if he is only unshaVed and 
generally dishevelled, if he has long hair, no whiskers, a 
yellow complexion, and the manners of a vagabond — how- 
ever, I won't have that man always about you. Fiddlers 
are to fiddle, not to associate with ladies. 

Clara. You won't, (going to Rudolf, very sweetly) 
Good-bye for the present, dear Mr. Harf thai. I'm so much 
obliged to you for staying — I won't be long — of course 
youil lunch with us ? — you'll excuse me, won't you ? Thanks 
BO much. — I shall be back soon. 

{lauglis defiantly at Earl, who looks defiantly back) 

Earl. Clara ! (as they go off) 

Clara. You're not my husband. 
Earl. We are engaged. 

Clara. Our engagement can be broken — as you turf- 
men say, I forfeit my engagemefLt. 
Earl. Clara! 
CKtVRA. There — I scratch myself. 

(Exeunt Clara and Earl, d.r. 2 e.) 

RuD. (watching from urindow) That insolent fool ! — 
how lovely she looks. Can it be true that she is betrothed 
to that groom, with sixteen quarterings — that ignoble earl 
whom nature intended for a stable-boy ! My gall rises at 
the sight of him — I feel that I could strike him. 

Seats himself in window in inner room. Takes book 
and reads. 

HiBBS. (wiihoiU) Thank you, then I'll wait for his 
lordship here. (Hibbs enters r.d. 2 b. Hibbs fipeafe* oa Wv 
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enters) You'll wait outside for my lady. What a stunning 
place ! (examining furniture) Real velvet — two-two per 
T. D. I wish I had been a lord ! I should have made a 
very good lord if I had been brought up to it young ; and 
with their capital, what money I could have made! There's 
hia lordship reading. I never saw a lord read before. I 
thought that lords were above that sort of thing, or that 
they had somebody to do it for 'era — a secretary, or some 
such upper butler. Hem ! He don't seem to know I'm 
here. Pride ! Pride ! What's he to be proud of moi e 
than me ? He is but a man paying twenty shillings in the 
pound. If he were to fail, he'd be a bankrupt, just the 
same as I should, (fiercely) "WTio is he? {servilely bowiiu/y 

going to inner room) May it please your lordship 

(Rudolf rises) 

RuD. Hibbs! 

HiBBS. Rudolf ! la, you gave me such a turn — I mistook 
you for a nobleman ; and it's only you after all ! How are 
you ? as per usual ? — that's right ; but how is it I find my 
esteemed correspondent — I mean my old friend here ? 

RuD. I teach here. 

Hibbs. Of course, I forgot, you wrote and told me so. 

RuD. But how do I find you here ? 

Hibbs. I'm come about a contract with ourjfirm, Triggs, 
Puddock, and Co. That is, the contract is with the Duke 
of Loamshire — but the old Duke always keeps his room — 
so I'm to see the Earl of Mount-Forestcourt. 

RuD. The Earl of Mount-Forestcourt. {with disdain) 
And my father and mother ? 

Hibbs. All well — besides, I've other business here. I've 
brought over a young lady from Mayence. 

RuD. {aside, looking at ' portrait) In half an hour she 
will return. 

Hibbs. The young lady ! 

RuD. Glara. {half aside) 

Hibbs. No, her name isn't Clara — but I don't mind 
telling you, Rudolf. I love her till I almost forget my 
arithmetic. Ah, Rudolf ! {tlvey are seated side by side on 
ottoman, c.) You don't know what love is ! I'll tell you — 
love is a passion and a feeling — unworthy of the enlighten- 
ment of the nineteenth century. Love, too, doesn't pay ; 
but it is an infirmity to which the best of us,even bankers and 
stockbrokers, are subject-^ we must pass through it — it is as 
alluring to the grown-up man as milk and pastry to the 
child ; it is the hooping cough of the heart — and while the 
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fit is on, it strains ns terribly ! But what's the use of my 
opening the Ledger and Daybook of my mind to you — ^you 
can't understand me — your mind is so wrapped up in 
crotchets, quavers^ and double-ophicleides, you have not 
a single page vacant for the tender passion. 

RuD. You are quite right. (looking at picture) 

HiBBS. And I've brought her with me all the way from 
Mayence. 

RuD. The lady you love f 

HiBBS. The lady's-maid I lova Don't you know who I 
mean ? — she's waiting outside. (rising and fetching her) 

RuD. Not 

HiBBS. Yes. 

(fetching in LiNA in travelling dress, B.D. 2 E.) 

RuD. Lina ! 

LiNA. Rudolf ! (Rudolf kisses her cheeks) 

RuD. But this is a dream ! You, Lina — you here ! 
How ? Why ? 

Lina. I have come to England as lady's-maid. 

RuD. You, Lina — a servant. To whom ? 

Lina. To Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

RuD. (aside) Her servant ! Her servant I 

Hi BBS. And a capital good place, too — wages good — 
plenty of her missus's cast-off clothes (Rudolf shocked) — 
good victuals — all that Lina ought to have. If ever there was 
an angel lent to this earth to show what an immense per- 
centage goodness can yield to the consumer, Lina's him — I 
mean Lina's her — for all angels are of the feminine gender 
— nobody could believe in a he-angeL 

Lina. I knew that I should see you here. 

RuD. How could you know that ? 

Lina. I don't know how ; but I felt I should. Mr. 
Hibbs and I called at your lodgings ; the woman told us 
you were out, so I knew we should find you here at my 
mistress's. 

RuD. (aside) Mistress's ! 

Lina. You are glad to see me, are you not, Rudolf ? 

(Rudolf kisses her again) 

Hibbs. Rudolf does that too often — it may be German 
— I think it improper ! 

Lina. I found this letter for you at the lodgings, so I 
brought it to you. (gives him letter) 

RuD. (reading) From the Director of the Opera ! (reads 
rapidly) What, lina ! (kissing her cmd shakix^q fMuwdA W^ 
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HiBBs) Congratulate me — my fortune's made ! My opera 
is accepted ! 

Lin A. Accepted ! 

RuD. Yes. (reading) Um, um ! " Hope to see you about 
it at once — the band parts are copying— and we will put it 
in rehearsal immediately." (in an ecsta^j) Glorious news ! 

LiXA. And I brought you the letter that contained it ! 
I am so happy I Now, Rudolf, you will gain fame— glory ! 

HiBBS. How much will you get for it ? These things 
are matters of business. How much will it bring in ? 

RuD. Oh, what matters? — perhaps two hundred pounds, 
if successful, two thousand — anything ! 

HiBBS. Two thousand pounds ! It's a lot of money for 
an opera. I've a good mind to write an opera myself. It 
wouldn't take me more than a month, if I'd been brought 
up to it young. 

RuD. The path to fame — to wealth lies clear — open 
before me— and Clara ! {aside) 

LiNA. This will make them so happy at home ! 

RuD. Home! in the Fatlierland ! Yes; oh, Lina, you 
have made me so happy ! 

LiNA. (delighted) Havel? (VLibb.^ in inner room) 

RuD. Happy ! I am enraptured — mad ! 

LiNA. Does the prospect of riches so dazzle you ? 

RuD. I do not think of riches, but of love. 

Lina. Love! 

RuD. Yes, Lina — my dear Lina ! the time is ripe that 
you should know all. I am in love; but I feared to reveal 
my passion to its object, (they are seated on tlie ottoman) 
For what could I offer to her but a home of poverty and a 
life of daily struggle and privation ? Now that has passed 
— a career, — a future — a glorious future is open to me ! 
You understand me, Lina, do you not ? I can hold my head 
erect and ask her to be my wife, 

Lina. (repeating in a whisper) To be your wife ! 

RuD. Shall I whisper to you the name of her I love ? 

Lina. Rudolf! (rising) 

RuD. (rising) You cannot guess it. 'Tis the daughter 
of this noble house— 'tis Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

Lina. (sinking on ottoman) My mistress ! 

RuD. Yes. (she is almost fainting) Lina, what is the 
matter ? (Lina sobs. Hibbs runs down quickly) 

HiBBS. What have you been saying to her? You've 
been impudent ! — 111 punch your head ! 

RuD She has fainted ! — bring water! v'wvji i1m« V.cU 1 
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Enter Ladt Clara, r.d. 2 e. 

Clara. What is the matter ? Who is this ? 

HiBBS. Miss Lindeck, marm — Miss Caroline Lindeck. 

Clara. My new lady's-maid. 

HiBBS. Lady Clara ! 

LiKA. (who Jios recovered^ rising^ and curiseyiny) My 
mistress ! 

Clara, {to Rudolf) A friend of yours 1 

RuD. My foster-sister ! 

HiBBS. And a friend of his mother's — my Lady Clara. 

Clara. Who is this, pray ? 

HiBBS. John Hibbs, my lady — commercial representative 
of the firm of Triggs, Puddock, and Co. 

LiNA. I beg your pardon, my lady, but the fatigue of 
the journey 

E liter Servant to Hibbs, r.d. 2 e. 

Servant, {to Hibbs) His lordship will see you in the 
study. 

Hibbs. Thank you ! 

Clara. And, Joseph, take Lindeck to the housekeeper's 
room. 

Exeunt Lina, Hibbs, and Servant, r.d. 2 e. — Lina 
submissive — Clara disdainful — Hibbs imjrressed 
— aiid Rudolf unconscious of all save the presence 
of Lady Clara. 

Clara, {aside) Leo has so wounded me with his unjust 
suspicions ! It is true — I do like his society ; he is clever, 
spiritual, and different to any one I have yet seen. But to 
dare to taunt me ! I will see him, if I like — I will talk to 
him, and, if I choose, flirt with him — where's the harm ? 
What wrong can there be in my doing what I wish ? 

RuD. Dare I tell her ? {aside) 

Clara. I know that he is smitten with me. He is a 
good-looking fellow. I never noticed it until Leo put it in 
my head, {aloud) Mr. Harfthal ! 

RuD. Lady Clara ! 

Clara. I don't think I'll take a lesson to^y. 

RuD. As you please. 

Clara. I am tired {sealing herself) and lazy; and I 
prefer that you should taJk to me, and not teach me, though 
your conversation always does teach me — sit down. (Rudolf 
sits) Ah, Mr. Harfthal, you are very deep— but you are 
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not so deep as I am, for I am a woman. Fve discovered a 
secret. 

RuD. A secret ! 

Clara. Yes — about you. 

RuD. About me ! 

Clara. Yes, about her you love. And the object of 
your affection, the " Gegenstand," — that I believe is the 
correct word — is the pretty little foster-sister who has just 
come from Germany. 

RuD. Lina ! 

Clara. Lindeck — yes. I didn't know her Christian 
name. 

RuD. You are mistaken, Lady Clara. 

Clara. Impossible ! I'm never mistaken, and depend 
upon it one day or other that yellow-haired little foster- 
sister will be your wife ! 

RuD. Never ! 

Clara. Never ! What will you bet ? 

RuD. My life ! my future ! — for I have a future now. 

Clara. How do you mean a future now ? 

RuD. I fear, Lady Clara, that, if I tell you, it will hardly 
interest you. 

Clara. Anything that concerns you, Mr. Harfthal, 
must interest me. 

RuD. Indeed ! 

Clara. Yes — indeed ! 

RuD. I have just received a letter from the Director of 
your Opera-house — my opera is accepted. 

Clara. Accepted ! 

RuD. Yes ; and will soon be represented. 

Clara. (ahaJcing hands with him) I am delighted, dear 
Mr. Harfthal, receive my warmest congratulations. I shall 
be there the first night 

(Rudolf retains her Iiand, she somewhat surprised) 

RuD. Once a successful, a popular composer, competence, 
wealth, honour, all are mine — I can offer to share them with 
her I love. 

Earl enters, B.D. 3 e., a/nd not seeing Clara or 
Rudolf, taJces up a book, reads, seated with his back 
to the audience, 

Clara, (awkwardly) With her you love — are you sure 
you don't mean little Lindeck? 
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RuD. No ! She is good, true, loyal — a faithful heart : 
but I would not share my life with her. 

Clara, (trying to take her hand atvay, which he retains) 
With whom then ? 

RuD. With you ! (Clara embarrassed — haughty and 
humbled by turns. Earl turns, lays doum book, and listens) 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, Clara ! I love you, fondly, 
devotedly, with my whole heart and soul — you know it — 
you feel it. I cannot, though I have tried hard — have 
concealed it from you. I know the disparity of our rank 
— but my love can no longer contain itself ! I know the 
gulf that separates us — but wide, deep though it be, my 
1 ove leaps over it. 

Clara. Mr. Harfthal ! I — I — did not expect this. 

RuD. I had dared to hope that my passion had met 
with some encouragement — that a reciprocal feeling had — 

Clara, {rising and crosses) Then hope it no longer, sir — 
you have deceived yourself ! I cannot but express my 
astonishment at your presumption ! 

RuD. Presumption ! {letting go Iter Jiand) 

Clara. You must have strangely mistaken my manner 
— I only intended to be polite and kind to you. 

RuD. Surely, you have been something more — much 
more than that ! 

Clara. Then I have been wrong — very wrong, and I 
ask your pardon, if I have led you to believe I was in 
earnest. 

RuD. Not in earnest — then the hope 

Clara. Hope nothing, sir, from me. 

Earl, (advancing) You heard what Lady Clara said, 
sir ; consider the interview over. 

Clara. Oh, Leo ! 

Earl. Quite right, Clara (to her) — ^you have behaved 
very well — very well indeed ! 

Clara. Have you been listening ? 

Earl. Quite accidentally. I was in the arm-chair there, 
and overheard. This fellow must not come here again. 

Clara. I'll tell him so. 

Earl. When?— now? 

Clara. No. To-morrow. 

Earl. To-morrow won't do. 

Clara. Take me down stairs. (taking his arm) 

Earl. No ; I must give this man his cong4, (Clara 
supplicates) Clara, I will. Either he quits this house at 
once — or I do. (Clara, cowed, goes offR.D. 2 e.) 
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Earl. Now, sir, I'll ring the bell for the servant to show 
you to the door. Of course you understand you are not to 
come here again. If there is any money due to you for 
lessons, it sliall be sent to you. {s^oing to hell-rope) 

RuD. Stay ! 

Earl. What for? 

RuD. By what right do you order me from the house ? 

Earl. Because I am Lady Clara Vere de Vere's 
affianced husband. 

RuD. I t^ike no orders but from Lady Clara. 

Earl. Yes you will — you'll take orders from me. 

RuD. For what reason? 

Earl. Because I am in the habit of ordering, and of 
receiving obedience from better men than yourself. 

RuD. You are insolent ! 

Earl. Insolent ! you unmannerly cad. If this were my 
house, and you refused to walk out at the door, I'd throw 
you out of the window. 

RuD. Such an outrage 

Earl. Outrage ! it is you who have committed the 
outrage. You to dare to avow your love for a lady — why. 

Earl. Rud 

O O 

confound your foreign catgut impudence — my fingers tingle 
when I think of it ! 

Rud. You unmannerly ruffian ! Can you know that by 
birth you are a nobleman, and not try to be a gentleman ? 
After the insult you have offered me, I demand satisfaction. 

Earl. How satisfaction ? Do you propose to fight a 
duel with me ? 

Rud. What else could I propose ? 

Earl. Then I refuse. 

Rud. Why? 

Earl. You are a fiddler. 

Rud. You are a groom. Do you dare to insult me and 
yet not dare to meet me ? 

Earl. Yes ; a gentleman fights only with his equals. I 
am the flarl of Mount-Forestcourt, and' I refuse to meet an 
itinerant musician and a wandering vagabond. 

Rud. (advanciiig to strike Earl with his open hand) 
Coward ! 

Earl. What! 

As Rudolf is ahoui to strike at Earl, Earl is 
about to seize him by the throat, Wheti Lady Clara 
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appears at door and comes down Rudolf taJces his 
hat from table^ hows to Lady Clara, and crosses 
to door. 

Bud. (to Earl) I shall wait for you, my lord. 

Clara. 
O 
RuD. Earl. 

^^ O O 

Acrr Drop Quickly. 



ACT III. 

Scene 1. — Rudolf's Lodgings in Windsor, A neatly^ hut 
poorly furnislied apartment. Window c, looking on to 
garden. Window toith curtaitis closed; practicahle. 
Door J R.C., in flat. Door leading to hedroom, L. 3 E. Fire 
huming h. Arm-chair and table near it. Piano 
covered toith music, l. 1 E. Small clock on mantelpiece. 
Candle burning. Stage half dark, 

Rudolf discovered reclining on armrcliair near fire. 
{The chair to he large and old-fashioned, so thai, 
his head is out of sight of the audience,) He is in 
a rohe de chamhre, Lina watching, and preparing 
drink unth lemons, at tahle, R. 

RuD. Lina! 

Lina. Here, Rudolf I 

RuD. Give me some drink, (she gives him some) 
Thanks, dear. Tell me, Lina — during my fever I have 
been delirious, have I not ? 

Lina. Yes. 

RuD. Did I talk in my delirium? (hiux assents) What 
did I say ? 

Lina. (evasively) Many things — I hardly remember. 

RuD. Did I speak of the quarrel ? 

Lina. Yes. 

RuD. Let me tell you what happened after you left me 
on the day that you arrived here. 

Lina. No, no ! it will only excite — injure you. 

RuD. Please hear me, Lina. I am impelled to tell you. 
(she leans over his chair) As I left the drawing-room when 
she — Lady Clara — interrupted our quarrel, I signified to 
that horse-jockey lord that I should wait for him. So I 
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waited outside the park-gates for an hour — at last he came. 
As soon as I was near him, he seized me by the throat and 
made me beg his pardon. I answered him by a blow in the 
face, and we fought. When I reached these lodgings, I 
wrote a challenge^ — he has not replied to it. The next 
morning I received this note, (producing it from his 
breast) Read it, Lina. (Lina refuses in action) She 
forbids me the house. I must not enter it again. I shall 
never see her more, (leaning haxik in his chair) Oh, Lina, 
if you knew how I loved her! — how the thought of her 
still sways — still turns the current of my life ! 

LiXA. (taking his hand) My poor Rudolf — it must be, 
indeed, hard to love without return — without hope ! 

RuD. Yes ; and to be within the daily influence of her 
you love — to see her smile — to hear her voice — to feel the 
warm light of her sweet presence. 

Lina. Hard, indeed ! 

RuD. But let me continue. She sent me this, {the letter) 
It went to my old lodgings in London, and was lorwarded 
to me here. The same post brought me a letter from the 
Director of the Opera. Next day I went to London, and 
began the rehearsals. I rehearsed every day for three 
weeks, and in the excitement of preparing the performance 
of my first work, I tried to forget my despised love. 'Twas 
vain, the work, the excitement overwrought me. One 
night I fell ill — how long that night lasted I know not. 
When I recovered consciousness I found you here. With- 
out you I should have died. 

Lina. I heard that you were — ^ilL 

RuD. Say dying — I can bear it. 

Lina. And I left the Castle, and came here at once. 

RuD. How did you hear ? 

Lina. Your landlady has a son in the service of the 
Duke. I heard it through him. I have written home. 

RuD. Home ! 

Lina. Keep a good heart, Rudolf. Some one will be 
here soon to cheer you. 

RuD. Clara. (eagerly) 

Lina. (sadly) No ; your mother. 

RuD. My mother ! When ? 

Lina. Here is a letter from her, to say she will be here 
to-morrow. (jproducing letter) 

RuD. My mother I Oh ! the wonders of this life, which 
I pray to keep and to hold. The wonders of this life — this 
pilgrimage. The birth, and the pain, and the joy ! the life, 
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and the love, and the struggle ! the death, and the pain, 
and the sorrow ! and the hereafter ! 

{his head sinks on his breast) 

LiNA. You mustn't think, Rudolf. Remember — ^keep 
free from excitement. 

RuD. {unth a burst) Free from excitement — and to- 
night my opera is played for the first time — the music is 
now ringing in the ears of thousands, and I sit here, sick 
and helpless. 

LiNA. Your opera is over now — ^you slept while it was 
acting — I would not wake you. 

RuD. What is the time ? 

Lin A. Past seven ! (looking at dock) 

RuD. Past seven ! My opera over ! — the verdict of 
the public pronounced ! If it should have failed ? 

LiNA. (taking his hamd) It has not failed — I am certain 
it has not failed. 

RuD. Why are you certain ? 

LiNA. I don't know. 

Enter Hibbs, d. in f., in evening dress tumbled. 
Great-coat on, Rudolf starts, 

Hibbs. Miss Lindeck ! Is he awake ? 

RuD. Yes. 

Hibbs. (crossing to him and shaking his ha/nd) Hurrah ! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Bravo ! (applauding) 

RuD. It has not failed ? 

Hibbs. Failed be — damned ! (throtaing up his hat) 
Hurrah ! Bravo ! Encore ! (tohistles through his Jingers, 
Takes off his overcoat and appea/rs in eventing dress) I'll tell 
you all about it. You know I never was at an opera 
before, so I got these clothes, as you told me, and in I 
went. (LiNA leaning over Rudolf's chair) The ladies 
charmingly dressed — not too many clothes on, but very 
nice, the little that they had. ' Such shoulders— white aa 
marble, and much more transparent \ they lit up the place, 
and dazzled me. Never saw so many pairs of shoulders in 
all my life — nor so much of each pair 1 

JluD. But the opera ! 

Hibbs. Then the curtain rose, and a lot of people sang, 
and a lot of young ladies began to dance — and I was — 
astonished ! I never thought there were so many real legs 
in the world. In fact the legs on the stage balanced the 
shoulders in the stalls, and for the first time in my life I 
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felt at home with human nature. Then on came the County 
and he went (imit-cUion of basso) just like that. Then on 
came the young fellow, and he went (imitation of tenor) \ — 
then on came the young lady, and she went (imitation of 
soprano) just like that. A success — ^it was a success ! The 
last train had gone, so I went home worn out, lay down in 
my clothes, and came on to congratulate you by the first 
train this morning. (Lin a motions him to be silent. Lin A 
tvatching Rudolf, Hibbs watching Lina. Lina taJces 
Rudolf's hand. Hibbs takes Lina's right hand. A pause. 
Aside) She loves him as much as I love her. Ah ! that's 
a pity. Now is just the time that I would if I dared ; the 
music is still in my head and the duet in my blood. If, poor 
fellow, he should die. (Lina is putting Rudolf in chair ^ 
<fcc.), then she might think of me. John Hibbs, this is not 
business-like— business — be worthy of yourself, Trigg, Pud- 
dock, and Co., and the enlightenment of the nineteenth 
century ! Thinking of marrying a woman during the lifetime 
of the man she loves is like buying a bankrupt's stock 
before the docket is struck against him. (Lina returns c. ) 
Miss Lina, I am going to propose a commercial transaction. 
It may be some time before Rudolf receives for this — grand 
work. He wants money — only for the moment — accom- 
modation ; he'll make heaps by the opera. 

Lina. If ! (pointing to him) 

Hibbs. If ! Permit me to make him an advance. To 
make him an advance ! — I trouble you with it because he's 
not in a fit state just now to— (^ive« notes) — to be repaid at 
convenience. 

Lina. And if he should not live to repay it ? 

Hibbs. Then, Miss Lina — I'll put it down among my 
bad debts with more true pain than I ever entered a bad 
debt in all my life, (aside, to Lina) Talking of that, I 
suppose you know that this day week Lady Clara is to be 
married to the Earl of Mount-Forestcourt. All the tenants 
are invited, and there's to be a grand ball the night before. 
I am invited too — Trigg, Puddock, and Co. find the two 
marquees — one for the ball, the other for the supper — that 
are to be pitched on the grounds. The hall is too small for 
all the swells and the tenants, (looks at his watch) GUxxl 
bye. Miss Lina ! you look tired, and anxious, and pale. 
I've always noticed that the angels on the tombstones look 
pale — perhaps it's because they're tired of watching so long 
over the green beds of those they love. Good bye, and God 
bless you 1 She hasn't got wings yet, she will have some 
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day. (at door) Eh ! a cab ! What ! Miss Lina ! the Frau ! 
— ^his mother. 

Lina. My mother ! (starting up) 

Enter Frau Harfthal, in travelling dress. She 
runs to Rudolf and sobs over him. Lina draws 
the curtains o/vdndow. Stage light. Day, Tun- 
light to morning, 

HiBBS. Hurray for mothers — mothers are so generally 
useful, that if I'd been Nature, I'd have taken out a patent 
for the invention. (Exit Hibbs) 

RuD. My mother comes, and brings the daylight with 
her. 

Frau. My boy — my poor boy ! Lina ! (kissing her) 
What does the doctor say ? 

RuD. I know what you are asking — I shall recover, I 
feel I shall. Tis all due to Lina. Tell me, my father 

Frau. Is quite well in garrison at Darmstadt. I wrote 
to him as soon as T received your letter — I told him to get 
leave of absence if he could, and to come on to England at 
once. How came you here, Lina? (whispering) Did you 
leave the service of that woman — that Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere — you wrote me of ? 

Lina. When I heard of Rudolfs danger, I left without 
a moment's notice — my box is still at the Hall. 

Lady Clara, (unthout) Is Fraulein Lindeck, a young 
German girl, staying herel 

RuD. Her voice ! 

Lina. My lady ! 

Frau. I will see her — she shaJl look upon her work. 

Strung up, Frau opens door. Lady Clara appears 
on threshold of d. in f., in walking dress, 

Clara, (seeing only Lina, at door) Lindeck, why did 
you leave me so suddenly ? Layboume gave me this address, 
as the one you had come to. So I resolved in the course of 
my walk to call here. 

(Frau shuts door, and places her back against it) 

Frau. And are you Lady Clara Vere de Vere ? 

Clara, (advancing) Who is this ? 

Frau. I am the Frau Harfthal — his mother ! (points to 
Rudolf. Picture) Have you come to look upon your handi- 
work 1 Well, 'tis there ! he is ill — perhaps d3ring — of love 
for you, a great lady, (thoroughly lost in passion) so high — 
so high above him. You have brought Vdxsi Ww . "^i %<3is 
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my 8on, whom I, a woman of the people, love with a love 
that you, pampered daughter of luxury, cannot understand. 
You led him to hope — fed him on smiles — lured him with 
caresses — see your work — glory in it ! and let me from the 
depths of honest love curse you as his murderess ! 

{picture) 

RuD. Mother, such an insult 1 Lady Clara, forgive 
her ! Pardon her for my sake ; she knows not what she 
says. (rising^ violently agitated) 

Frau. Rudolf! 

RuD. {in a paroxysm) Mother, beneath this roof this 
lady shall not be insulted ! {going on his knees to Lady 
Clara) Pardon her I 

LiNA. {interjyosin^i) No, Rudolf ; one kneels only to 
Heaven ! (Lina atul Frau take Rudolf to his seat) 

Frau. Oh, forgive me, Rudolf ! I did not think to hurt 

you. 

Sobbing, PicturCy Rudolf is placed in ann-chair. 
Knock. at door. Lina opens it. Enter Earl of 

MOUNT-FORESTCOURT, D. in F. 

Earl. Clara, I thought I heard a noise. {pauses) 

RuD. That man here ! I cannot hear his voice. 

Clara. Oh, Leo, take me away I 

Frau. Is this the man you fought ? 

Earl, {to whom. Clara Ivas spoken^ advancing to 
Rudolf, hat in hand) Mr. Harfthal, permit me to assure 
you of my sincere sorrow to find you so ill {touclied by 
Rudolf's appearance), and to offer my apologies for any 
wrong I may unintentionally have done you. I ask your 
pardon. 

RuD. {rising) Lord Mount-Forestcourt, in my turn I 
ask your pardon — Forgive me — but I am ill, and (Rudolf 
refuses to take Earl's hand) pardon me if I retire. Lady 
Clara, farewell ! 

Rudolf is led into room, L.H., by Lina and Frau. 
A pause, 

Clara. Leo! 

Earl. Clara, are you sure you love me ? 

Clara. Yes i 

Earl. Despite 

Clara. Despite all ! I may have been foolish. I am 
but a girl, but I love you. Do let me go I 

As they are going, enter Hibbs hurriedly^ d. in P. 
Lina returns. 
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HiBBS. (out of breath) Miss Lina, when I got to the 
station, who do you think I met? Mr. Harfthal ! the old 
gentleman ! So I brought him back with me. 

{music till drop) 
Clara. Let us go, Leo ! Let us go ! 

Lina goes off, and returns toith Frau. JEnter tlie 
RiTTMEiSTER, dressed for a journey. He kisses 
Frau, who enters to him. Stands aside for Lady 
Clara, who goes out, door in flat. Rittmeister 
and Frau face to face at door, as the curtain falls 
slowly. 
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HiBBS leaning 
against numtdpieee. 

t^ So*"* ^^^^ pointing to door, 

Rudolf in chair, 

Lina on knees. 

If a Call — Advanced Position. 



ACT lY. 

Interior. — A marquee; lights partly dotvn; curtains at 
ha>ck, drawn, revealing {through transparency) wood 
painted onflai unth green lime thrown on for moonligh^t 
effect. Space between transparency and flat for persons 
to pass. Two lengths with green glasses at sides of 
transparency {gauze off stage), 2 R.E., supposed to be am, 
adjacent marquee. 

Enter Lady Clara, in ball dress, her skirt over her 
head. The "Earl follows in evening dress, without 
his hat, 2 E.R. Music at back. 

Clara. How beautiful and cool it is out here — after 
that hot marquee. 

Earl. And the hot company, whom no amount of iced 
drink seems to cool down to proper temperature. 

Clara. What a lovely night I 

Earl. And we're to be married to-morrow — ain't we, 
Clara dear ? 

Clara. Yes, Leo, love — {pause) — I hope youll make me 
bappy ? {giving him her hand. Music ceases\ 
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Earl. Happy, darling ! Whenever I feel deeply, I can't 
express myself properly. Honest and straightforward 
fellows never can. It's only your untruthful rascal, who 
thinks of nothing but the effect he is making, who can be 
fluent and voluble — you see he's so very little here — 
( pointvtig to his heart) — that what little he has, can easily 
run from his lips in a stream ; but — {lowering his voice)— 
I'm so full of happiness that when I try to speak of it, it 
chokes me. 

Clara. My Leo ! you are now, without knowing it, 
more eloquent than half the shallow men with well-turned 
phrases, whose brightest wish is to dazzle, and whose 
highest hope is to amuse ! I love you because you are brave, 
and generous, and handsome — because you are Leo, my lion. 

Earl. And you shall be my lioness ! 

Clara. And our cage shall be home. 

{nestling to him) 

Earl. By Jove ! {a pause) You know, Clara, I don't 
understand poetry, which may be partly accounted for by 
the fact of my never reading any, but I recollect some lines 
that struck me awfully, they so exactly expressed my 
feelings for you — just as if I had written them myself — 
only I hadn't. 

Clara. What were they ? From what poem ? 

Earl. I don't know — I only remember the outside of 
the book was gold And green, like buttercups in a meadow. 
It said as near as I can remember 

« In the Spring, a something— something does— some- 
thing on a something dove. In the spring, a young man's 
&uicy, lightly turns to the thoughts of the girl he loves. ** 

Clara, {smiling) Dear old Leo ! go on. 

Earl. Then it said, " Dearest Clara ! " It wasn't Clara, 
you know, but I put in Clara myself, out of compliment to 
you 

*' Dearest Clara ! (speak the truth without any reservation). 
Oh ! speak the truth to me ! 
Dearest cousin, all the current 
Of my being sets to thee." 

That's it. That's what pleased me so much — ^because I felt 
it as I read it. 

Clara. That's from " Locksley Hall " ! 

Earl. And an awfully clever fellow he must be. 

(Earl pats his arm round her waist^ and kisses her. Music 

taithaut — a languid valsie, Fe&dr'd last waltz until Ritt. 
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MEISTEB enters) Tis a wonderful moment, is it not? This 
time to-morrow we shall be man and wife. 

Clara. For ever and ever ! 

Earl. For ever and ever ! 

Clara. Yes ; for there is a life after the death here. 

Earl. As they tell us in church ! 

Clara. And as will be proved to us hereafter. I must 
go back now, or our absence will be observed. Come in a 
Httle while after me, that it may not be supposed we went 
out together — {govng^ returns) Leo, I should be quite 
happy but for one thing I 

Earl. What's that, my wife, Clara ? 

Clara. I heard to^ay that the young German, Mr. 
Harfthal,^ was on the point of death. (music — piano) 

Earl. I'm very sorry — but it wasn't my fault. 

Clara. No, dear ; but it was mine — partly. 

Earl. Not another word about it, dear. "We won't 
cloud the happiness of this night. Go in, ajid keep one 
dance for me. {kisses Iter) To-morrow, Clara ! 

Clara. To-morrow. {£xUChABA, 2 e.r.) 

Earl. By Jove, I'm the happiest fellow under the sun 
— I mean' under the moon— at this present ! To think 
that to-morrow I shall be married ! — I can hardly 
believe it — I haven't got a hat on. I didn't know it. What 
fools fellows are to keep single ! — fools ! they're idiots — 
with a woman like that to receive your guests when they 
come, and to love you when they're gone. (looking up) 
The moon is beautiful now. If I were a clever fellow — 
and I'm rather glad I'm not, for clever fellows are generally 
so conceited — I should be able to write poetry, (enter the 
Kittmeister, r.h. 1 E., who ujotches him) But the only 
rhyme I know of to " moon" is " spoon " — and having said 
" spoon," I think I'd better go and do it. 

As he goes into door, the Rittmeister, who has entered 
up E.R., stops him. Music ceases. 

RiTT. Have I the honour of addressing the Earl Mount- 
Forestcourt ? 

Earl. Yes I 

RiTT. My name is Harfthal — Rittmeister Harfthal, the 
father of Rudolf Harfthal, the composer. My son now lies 
on the point of death. You are on the point of marrying 
the woman you love. To-morrow he will be a cold, stitf 
corpse, wrapped in a shroud. To-morrow you will clasp to 
your heart a living, loving bride. Fortune of yi^a.\: — W\. \ 
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loved my son, and I will avenge him — ^it is my duty. Tou- 
struck him. You must fight me. 

Earl. Fight you ! 

RiTT. Yes. 

Earl. And the cause of quarrel? 

RiTT. You killed my son. 

Earl. That is not true, sir. Your son was presumptuous, 
and forgot his station — he was insolent to me — raised his 
hand against me, and I closed with him. After that he 
struck me, and 

RiTT. Yoy, a strong man, took advantage of your 
strength, and used it on him, a weak one. 

Earl. You speak of your son as if he were a boy. 

RiTT. Poor fellow, he was a poet, and had been trained 
to feel, and not to fight. Enough of argument ! you are a 
soldier — so am I. I have brought arms. 

Earl. Would you have me fight you here ? 

RiTT. Why not? 

Earl, I refuse! 

RiTT. You refuse ! Why ? 

Earl. Your son challenged me. I refuse to meet you 
on the same grounds that I refused to meet him. 

RiTT. Because you are a nobleman and he was not ? 

Earl. Yes ; you are not my equals. 

RiTT. If a man slew, or caused the death of your bride 
— ^the woman you love — and you went to him with bare 
steel to demand reparation, would you be satisfied if he told 
you that he was a gentleman and you were none? I 
anticipated your objection. You are an officer of cavalry, 
and a gentleman — so am I. True, I won my grade from the 
ranks ; but all my life I have sat in the saddle, and worn a 
sword — these are my proofs, (tearing open his coat) You see 
I have been decorated more than once. I have met in duel 
the Graf von Lahnstein, Captain Kruger, and the Count de 
Rochepeans, by the wish and approval of my Colonel and the 
officers of my regiment. (offering papers) 

Earl, (after a paiMe) You ask me to fight a duel with 
you here — now ? (Rittmeister absents) 

RiTT. There is an open space there, and 'tis bright 
moonlight. (mv^ lively, tvithin) 

Earl. But this is assassination. 
• RiTT. No ! fair fight. 'Tis not now trained muscle 
against cultivated brain — plebeian against patrician — bat 
man against man, soldier against soldier. 

Earl, (aside) And Clara- ! (aloud) I am a soldier, and 
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not a bravo. I shed no man's blood, nor risk my own, save 
in open day, when I follow my colours, and obey the sound 
of the trumpet. 

RiTT. You must — you shall fight me, or 111 shame you 
where you stand. 

£abl. What ! {his blood rising) 

RiTT. You are an accomplished swordsman — I know it 
— so am I. (music pianissimo) We are well matched. Do 
not shrink and shelter yourself behind a quibble. I demand 
blood for blood — do not seek to shirk. Remember you are 
a soldier ! — do not disgrace your epaulettes — show some of 
this boasted English courage. If you will not fight for your 
own honour, fight for the honour of your imiform. 

EIarl. (stung into rage) Come, then, and if you f aH 'tis 
you who willed it. On these terms — that as soon as blood 
is drawn, the duel shall be considered over. 

RiTT. When blood is drawn the duel shall be over. 

(Exeunt, u. E. L.) 

Lights up : enter Tenants, Swells, and Servants — 
Partners in contrast — all promenade, Hibbs 
prominent with Ladt Clara. 

Hibbs. May I offer your ladyship an ice ? 

Clara. Not any, thank you. (a^de) Why does not Leo 
come back? 

Hibbs. Very hot, my lady ! 

Clara. Very warm indeed ! 

Hibbs. To me, unaccustomed to dancing as I am ! 

Clara. Don't you often dance ? 

Hibbs. No, my lady. 

Clara, (aside) 1 thought not ! 

Hibbs. (aside) I never know what to say when I talk 
to these female nobs — not that I ever did talk to a female 
nob before this one. I wish I could make myself agreeable ! 

Clara, (aside) 1 wish this little man would take me to 
a seat. 

Hibbs. What is your ladyship's opinion of mauve satin ? 

Clara. It's very pretty ! 

Hibbs. I know a shop in the City — ^Tiggman Brothers-^ 
where there's some beautiful at eight shillings a yard. 

Clara. Indeed ! 

Hibbs. But you would get it cheaper by buying the 
whole piece ! 
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Clara. Could you 1 (aside) How stupid of Leo to be bo 
long. 

First figure of first set of quadrilles ; at end of figure 
the Duke enters, and the qtiadrille is broken^ all 
mustering round. 

Enter the Duke op Loamshire — an aristocraixc 
octogenarian (old style) — lie advances. All cluster 
round. 

Duke. Well, Clara, dear, the thing is going off very 
well — very well indeed — very well indeed ! 

HiBBS. (struck) And this a duke ! (stiffened tvith awe) 
How wonderfully like an old gentleman ! I should like to 
tfilk to a duke once. Dukes are scarce in the City ; not that 
this duke seems to be the latest novelty, (to Clara) 
Introduce me to his grace ? 

Clara, (amused) Grandpapa, I want to present to you 
Mr. 1 don't know your name. 

(speaking to Hibbs) 

HiBBS. Hibbs, mum — I mean, my lady, Hibbs, of Trigg, 
Puddock, and Company. 

Duke. Delighted, my dear Mr. Hibbs. Your name is 
familiar to me — familiar. But I'm such an old man, and 
my memory is so queer — so very queer. Where did we meetl 
Was it in the House of Commons — or in Essex? Yes, 
Essex. 

Hibbs. I've never been in the House of Commons. I've 
been in Essex. 

Duke. Of course — of course. I forget how, in a few 
years, things change — things change — especially in the 
House of Commons. It must have been your father — or 
your grandfather. 

Hibbs. Then it must have been my grandfather, your 
grace. I know my father never was in Parliament. I aon't 
know anything about my grandfather — not even who he 
was. 

Duke. Ila, ha, ha ! Very good — very good ! Your retort 
reminds me of the Bishop of Cappercailzie when we were at 
Oxford. Did you know the Bishop ? 

Hibbs. No, your grace, (reflecting) I think not. 

Duke. No, no, no ! that was fifty-seven years ago— it 
must have been your grandfather. 

Hibbs. No doubt, your grace, (aside) What a lot of 
grand people my grandfather must have known ! 
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Duke, {flash of blue lightning ; females alarmed) Eh, 
lightning — only summer lightning, no harm — beautiful — 
beautiful ! Talking of lightning, where is my old friend, 
Gray ? (Gray, a/n old farmer of eighty, is brought down^ 
very feebhy by young Gray, a burly young fellow, from, L.U.E., 
who bashfully retires after bringing old man down) Why 
Gray, my old friend, how do you do ? 

Gray. Thank your grace, lively — lively ! 

Duke. That's right. 

Captain P. 
O 
HiBBS. DrKx. 

O O 

Old Gbat. 
O 

Gray. IVe not much to complain of. I'm troubled 
with asthma and rhumatiz, and doctor says my heart's out 
of order — and my stomach, and my liver — and I don't 
sleep well — and I can't eat, and I mustn't drink — but, 
barring these complaints, I keep my health pretty well. 

Duke. I'm forced to keep to my two rooms up-stairs. 
But on an occasion like this 

Gray. Yes, your grace, my Lady Clara is beautiful as 
an angel — reminds me of my wife, who died forty year ago. 

Duke. He's very old. {aside) He looks old. I suppose 
I look old. 

Gray. This here ball, your grace, reminds me of fiftyi 
eight years ago. 

Duke. Fifty-eight — hey? 

Gray. When your grace came of age— lor — how drunk 
I got that day, surely. That were in your grace's father's 
time — ^you were the Marquis then. 

Duke, {showing Clara) And this is my father's great 
grand-daughter. 

Gray. My duty, my lady. We've been — we Grays — 
tenants to his grace's family a hunder and sixty year next 
lambing season, and I take the privilege of an old man to 
shake you by the hand, my lady — and God bless you, my 
dear, and send you happy and long to live. 

{everybody delighted) 

Swells. Oh ! charming, charming. 

Duke. This is delightful — delightful — de — lightful ! 

(Clara looks for Leo.) 
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GraT. This, your grace, is my great grandsoxL 
{introd/ucing a gigantic young farmer) He's a fine chap 
is Joe. He leathered Tom Pridd, the blacksmith, two 
stone heavier than him, in Thomey's five-acre last hay^ 
harvest. {young farmer abashed) 

Duke. How old are you. Gray ? 

Gray. Eighty-one! 

Duke. And I shall be eighty next month — ^we are both 
old men, Gray ! 

Gray. Yes, your grace, we shan't be here much longer. 

Duke. The more reason we should make ourselves jolly 
while we are here ! 

Gray. That's true, your grace — that's the old-fashioned 
way — and I like the old ways and the old sort o'people — but 
as for these new-fangled ways and new-fangled chaps, blam 
'em, I don't like 'em. 

Groom whispers to Captain Percival, who speaJes 
to Duke. 

Duke. Supper's waiting ! We two old fellows will go 
in together. Come, Gray, I'm a younger man than you are^ 
take my arm ! 

Exeunt two old men. Young Gray bashfully offers arm 
to Lady Clara. Two parsons arm in arm. Then 
Farmers, Guests, <fcc. Leaving for last couples — 
HiBBS who takes fat cook — French cook who takes 
Parson's wife. All wait respectfvXly until the old 
men are off— then the gentlemen and the fa/nners 
take ladies. At last tfie Tenants 7tiake a rush — stick 
in the doonvaysj <tc. Musicians exeunt. Waiter 
turns off the clvanddier in front ^ so thaJt across the 
1st entrance it is dark, Tl^e rest light and bright, 

Rudolf enters, r. 2 e., and looks after Clara. After 
a pause J Iask follows, 

LiNA. Rudolf — do — do come home ! 

RuD. {excited) No, no ! Lina dear, do not endeavour 
to dissuade me — my mother sleeps — my father is absent 
from the house — I seized the opportunity to steal away — 
some power superior to my will drew me here — I was 
impelled to *;ome 1 

Lina. You wished to look upon her face again ! 

RuD. {affectioruUely) No, Lina, no ! my dream is passed 
— passed with my madness — my delirium has left me. Aa 
the seaman saved from shipwreck gazes from the friendly 
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shore upon the stormy ocean, so I would see her once again, 
to let her feel that her power over me is gone — to assure 
myself that her spell is broken. Oh, Lina, I could tell you, 
but this is not the time 

Lina. But, Rudolf, if your mother should awake, or 
your father should return ! 

RuD. My father — hush ! (listening) 

Lina. What? 

RuD. I thoughht I heard ! — there again ! — something 
like the clash and clink of swords ! 

(cheers and lav^hter toithaut) 

Lina. I hear nothing but the wedding-guests at supper. 

RuD. My hearing is much more fine and delicate than 
yours. (he looks from opening, h. I E. A flash of blue 
lightning reveals figures ©/"Earl OAid Rittmeister crossing 
between transparency andfl>at; sta/rting) What do I see ? 

Lina. Rudolf, you terrify me ! You are again delirious ! 

RuD. No, sweet Lina, no ! (aside) Can it be possible ? 
No blood shall be shed for me. 

(Rudolf goes towards c. Jan jl follows) 

Lina. Whither are you going ? 

RuD. (imperiously) Where you must not follow. Lina, 
I forbid you to stir. (Exit, l.u.b.) 

Lina I feel something terrible is about to happen. 
What could Rudolf mean ? I dare not stay — I must follow 
him. (during this Frau has entered c.) 

Frau. Where is Rudolf ? When I awoke I found that 
you had left the house. Where is he? 

Lina. In the wood; 

Frau. In the wood ? What seeks he there ? 

Lina. I know not. (cheers, <fcc., outside) 

Duke, (without) My dear friends, (cheers) I'm going to 
make a very short speech. When I was in Parliament I 
always gave a silent vote — a course of conduct I recommend 
to many gentlemen of the present day. I don't think the 
loudest and the longest talkers are the men who serve their 
country best. (ch>eers) So I shall come to the point at once, 
and ask you to drink the health of the bridegroom, the 
Earl Mount-Forestcourt. (cheers) 

At this moment a flash of blue lightning again 
reveals the figv/res ©/"Lord Mount-Forbstcourt 
and the Rittmeister in combat ; and as his health 
is cheered he falls, the Rittmeister standing over 
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hi.7i, LiNA and the Frau see this, LiNA shrieks 
and /alls on her knees, 

Frau. My husband ! 

(Jath A fainting, Feau tending her) 

Duke. (continiLes) IVe known him from childhood — 
and I know him to be a gallant fellow (cheers) — an English 
country-gentleman — (cheers) — both true and loyal, and a 
first-rate man across country, (cheers) He is now about to 
take to himself a wife — (cheers) — my grand-daughter — may 
they be happy ! (cheers) I can't see to the end of the 
table. Is Lord Mount-Forestcourt there ? 

Voices. No ! no ! 

Duke. Then he ought to be ! (laughter) I think he's 
hiding himself for fear he should have to make a speech. 

ilatighter) However, here's his health in his absence. 
cheers) Happiness and long life to him ! (cheers) 

Enter the Hittmeisteb supporting Lord Mount- 
Fobestcoubt, tjurapped in Rittmeisteb's heavy 
overcoat, 

Frau. Wilhelm ! 
RiTT. My wife ! — Lina ! 

They place Lobd Mount-Forestcoubt in arm-chair 
which has been occupied by old Gbat, l. 2 b. 

Fbau. ) /. .T \ f Is he wounded ? 

Lina. \ ^^'^^ \ Dying 1 

RiTT. Wounded — I fear badly. Tell me. 

Eabl. Do you fly — and quickly. . In England we do not 
acknowledge the duello. If aught befall me you would be 
arrested as a murderer. 

Tbio. Murderer ! 

Eabl. I will affirm that it was a fair fight: I forgive 
you — may Heaven pardon me ! Take my horse — any 
horse — from the stables — ride to London, thence to Dover. 
You shall not sufier — I (sinks) 

Fbau. For Heaven's sake — Wilhelm — fly ! 

RiTT. But Rudolf — I will not leave him — sooner perish 
where I stand. (Lina tending the Earl) 

Fbau. For Heaven's sake, Wilhelm — some one is here — 
Ga (forcing him off, L.U.B.) 

Enter Ladt Clabe, b.u.e. 
Claba. Where can Leo be ? (sees Fbau) You here ; 
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Lindeck too. {changing manner) I see by your sorrowful 
faces you oome to tell me he is dead. 

{the Fbau and IjISA^s Jigttres hide Earl) 

LlNA. J 

Clara. Your son, Mr. Rudolf H^rfthal, the composer — 
believe me I share your grief. It nfUst be so hard to lose 
those we love when they are full of youth and hope and 
promise. 

Frau. Of youth, and hope, and promise — Yes. 

Clara. If in life I caused him any pain, you will for- 
give me, will you not ? {to Frau) Lindeck, I did not mean 
him harm, indeed I did not. x ou will believe me, won't 
you? 

Lina. My lady ! 

Frau. My poor lady ! 

Clara. I see — I know — I feel with you. You are so 
tender with me because he is dead ; and you do not wish 
to make me feel that I have been to blame. Oh, such a 
loss as yours would drive me mad ! — ^and I hear of your 
son's death now — here in the midst of my own happiness ! 

LiXA. Your happiness ? 

Clara, {to Frau) And you have no tears ? No ; your 
grief lies too deep from the surface — ^your poor son ! 

(Rudolf has entired c. during this) 

RuD. Too late ! — ^too late ! 

Clara. Mr. Harfthal ! What a relief ! Why did you 
not tell me ? 

RuD. Tell you. Lady Clara ! — what ? {adva/ncing to a/rm- 
chair, sees Earl. To Frau) Does she not know ? (Frau 
indicates not) Who shall tell her ? 

Clara. I am so pleased — so happy ! {aU regarding her 
with remorse) Ha! ha I ha! ha! — and you are better. 
And after all the opera-seria turns out to be an opera 
boufife. There is no death, but only a marriage. Let me 
congratulate you on your recovery, which no one will be 
more delighted to hear than Lord Mount-Forestcourt. 

Earl, {from chaxr) Clara ! 

Clara. Leo, you there. 

Earl, {rising) 1 am wounded. 

Clara. Wounded ! 

Earl. Send for a surgeon. 'Twas a fair fight. 

Clara. Help— murder I I see it all, you are his assassin. 
Help — murder I 
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Enter ally and every one, 

RuD. {to wham Frau has whispered) My father on the 
road to London. 

Clara. Lord Mount-Forestcourt has been attacked and 
killed — Saddle horses — Pursue ! 

RuD. Let no one stir. 'Twas I struck Lord Mount- 
Forestcourt. We had quarrelled and we fought. I am your 
prisoner. 

Picture. Earl rises as if to deny this, then sinks 
a^gain into chair. Melody played in orchestra/ 
flash of lightning as 

Act Drop Slowly Descends. 



ACT V. 

Scene. — Love Lane. The hack of a Convent painted on flat. 
A small door or wicket from the Convent^ R. 1 B, A 
hedge, rustic stile, l.h. 1 E. The whole green and 
leafy. Effect of the sun through the trees, blossoms, dsc* 
Birds singing. The scene dark and shady. The light 
brillia/nt from the cloth. Three children discovered, boy 
on stile, girl sitting on step. Girl lea/ning against stile, 
HiBBS lifts boy doum,pats girl on head, tJien Exit children. 
Enter Hibbs, highly dressed, over stile. He appears 
nervous and a/nxums. As he gets over stile — the whistle 
and noise of a railway train heard, 

HiBBS. There goes enlightenment in the nineteenth 
century ! Progress embodied at full pressura How it 
skims through the green fields, and over the bridges, and 
under the tunnels ! How it wakes up the cows and the 
crows, and the country people, and. creation generally 1 
There it goes — sometimes to pay no dividend — sometimes to 
smash ! I wonder where I'm going to — perhaps to matri- 
mony — perhaps to smash — who knows ? My affections, a 
large stock, are deposited there (looking at convent) I 
wonder if I shall get a return for my capital. Phew ! 
I feel as nervous as if I had dishonoured a bill. Business^ 
John Hibbs ! — business ! After all, marriage— com- 
mercially considered — only illustrates the eternal law of 
demand and supply. Man wants a wife — demand. Woman 
wants a husbajid — supply. Mutual accommodation — man, 
wif^ woman, husband, bargain, {after a jmuse) Children I 
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ah ! that's an interest on your capital that eats into your 
principal. There matrimony holds no resemblance to 
commerce. Children hang on hand, though the supply of the 
article is unlimited, (convent clock chimes) She'll be coming 
out directly. Mrs. Harfthal told me this was the hour, 
and I came down by the early train that I might be here 
before her. And Lina is coming out of the convent to spend 
the day with her friends — and going back to-night, never 
to come out of it again. Unless {the tuicket opens) 

Enter Lina, dressed as a Sister of Mercy during the 
noviciate. She smiles, and nods to an old sister, 
who closes tlie wicket. Lina hxis a basket in her 
hands. She crosses the stooge to stile. Sees Hibbs 
and starts. 

Hibbs. Don't be frightened, mum — madam {awed) — I 
don't know what to call her in that dress. 

Lina. {cheerfully) I'm not frightened. It's Mr. Hibbs. 
I hope you're well. 

Hibbs. I'm quite well, thank you. {with astonishment. 
Lina crosses to L.H., Hibbs hovering about her) Gk)ing into 
the town ? 

Lina. Tes, but first I am going to the station to meet 
Frau Harfthal — she is coming to spend the day with me 
before she goes back to Mayence. 

Hibbs. To-day? 

Lina. Yes. To-morrow I take the veiL 

Hibbs. {sighing) Yes, so Mrs. Harfthal told me — and 
she said she thought you were wrong. She's a very superior 
woman, that Mrs. Harfthal — she gets more money from the 
music publishers than her son Rudolf could. {uxUching 
Lina) ThAt's why she comes so often to London. 

Lina. But I must go to meet her. 

Hibbs. One moment, mum ! Madam. {hearing whistle 
he starts) Phew ! There's the train ! Then I must be 
quick. I had something to say to you. 

Lina. To me ! 

Hibbs. {quickly and breathlessly) Yes. Man is an animal 
who makes bargains, and the law that regulates the making 
of bargains is the universal law of supply and demand — 
indeed, everything properly considered is a commercial 
arrangement. Now, don't you think, that in your staying 
in the convent there is a loss to yourself — a loss to me — and 
no profit to anybody ? I am well-to<lo — I am rich — I'm 
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lonely — and I want to ask you — (Enter Frau Harfthal, on 
the L. side of the stile) Confound it — I'm put out ! 

{the women embrace. Picture) 

Frau. My child ! I'm so glad to see thee ! 

HiBBS. That's an odd sight — two women kissing each 
other, and both meaning it ! There's a wedding going on 
at the church, my Lord Mount Forestcourt and my Lady 
Clara. If I can't be married myself I may see some other 
fellow undergoing that pleasing though uncommercial 
operation. (Eocit Hibbs up avenue) 

LiNA. Seeing you here again reminds me of the old 
land, and the old home. 

Frau. I'm glad to hear that, dearest ! and we shall 
spend the day together. 

(Frau keeps looking off L. anodously) 

LiNA. Yes, my last day in the world. 

Frau. Not so, I hope. 

LiNA. Yes ! 

Frau. Indeed, months ago you received my letter ! 

LiNA. Yes, dear mother, and months ago you received 
my answer. 

Frau. My poor son loves you ! 

LiNA. He tliinks so ^ 

Frau. I know love when I see it ! Did I not guess 
your love for him ? 

LiNA. Two years ago he thought he loved the lady that 
I served. Now I am a woman with a mission in life, and 
that mission a holy one. 

Frau. No mission is more holy than that of a wife — 
and mother ! 

LiNA. But earthly love is perishable, and is worn away 
by time, as snow melts before the sun. 

Frau. Is a mother's love so perishable ? 

LiNA. That, even death cannot destroy ! (kissing her) 
I can love Rudolf though I shall not be his wife. 

Frau. No woman can love a man as a wife can love her 
husband. 

LiNA. My Lady Clara is to be married to-day at the 
parish church, hard by ! They return from the church to 
their carriage by this path. 

Frau. I know it. 

LiNA. After that dreadful night when your husband 
fought Lord Mount-Forestcourt 

Frau. As was his duty. 
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LiKA. And Rudolf was thrown into prison, where he 
was confined until Lord Mount-Forestcourt released him 
by affirming that he was not the man he had fought with. 
Hs lordship lay, as they thought, upon his deathbed for six 
months. Then he recovered — but slowly; Then he went 
a long voyage ; now he is quite restored. 

Frau. I should like to see the wedding — let us go ! 

LiNA. What, me ! (pointing to her dress) 

Frau. Why not ? Put on a common dress like mine. 

Lin A. Never again ! I am a loyal soldier, and must 
wear my uniform. 

(LiNA on step of stite^ Frau b. of stile) 

Frau. Oh, Lina, listen to me ! 

LiNA. Do not endeavour to dissuade me, mother — I am 
resolute. 

Rudolf, who has entered during the last lines, 
carrying a box, on the h. of stile, so that he is only 
seen from the tuaist upwards, 

Lina. 
Frau. Rudolf. 

Hedgc. 

RuD. Lina ! 

Lina. {starting) Rudolf! 

RuD. My heart's beloved ! I could not keep longer from 
you. I have been in England, and near you, for the last 
three days. I bid my mother keep the secret of my presence, 
for fear you would not see me. Lina, 'tis nearly two years 
since we parted ; during that time I have suffered much— 
I have seen my folly and my blindness. Lina — life of my 
heart, hope of my life — I love you ! 

Lina. {agitated) Rudolf — '1 am vowed. 

RuD. Not yet — not yet ! There is yet time. Oh, Lina ! 
listen to me — my wild dreams — my silly ambition — my 
boyish folly — are gone. My long sickness and solitude have 
taught me to think, and I can smile at my past self. Though 
I am not a great man, I trust I am not an unworthy one. 
I have an appointment as Chapel-Master. With that and 
my pen, we can live modestly, as we have been reared. I 
am a changed man — changed in all, Lina, but my love for 
you — as I hope — ^my dearest wife. 

Frau. Oh, Lina ! listen to him. You were children 
together in the old home in the Fatherland — he was dazzled 
by worldly gifts and worldly splendour. 

LiNA. As I by heavenly promise 1 
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RuD. Let US walk the world togefher, dearest Lina^ 
from youth to age together. 

LiNA. I cannot quit my vows. 

RuD. For other vows ? 

LiNA. Forsake my duties there ! 

(jpointing to convent) 

Frau. For your duties in the world — for there are duties 
outside those walls, as well as witliin. 

(hymn fieard, /eniale voices only, in convent) 

LiNA. Do not ask me ! 

RuD. I must ! I will ! By the tender memories of our 
childhood — by my gratitude to my kind nurse — leave this 
holy garb for the still holier duties of a loving wife ! (as he 
speaks he draws her down to him) Let not the envious 
scissors cut the fair golden tresses I shall be so proud of. 
(taking off the fillet) Remove this livery of sorrow, of 
suffering, of restraint (unloosing her fair hceir), and let the 
voice of your elected husband bid you welcome to the world 
again ! 

Lin A, Aer hair falling over her shoulders, sinks into 
his arms, Rudolf unfastens her cloak, Frau 
h>as taken a light shatdfrom, box, which she throws 
over LiNA. Lina's appearance entirely changed — 
the hymn ceases. Enter Hibbs, who opens gate. 
Bells, Enter Charity Boys, who file in perspective 
down L. Then girls, who strew flowers. Finally 
— Bridal party. 
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(Rudolf advances and bows) 
Clara, (starting) Mr. Harfthal ! 

Earl, {shaking hands with him) How do you do, Mr. 
Haritlalt — very glad to see you I 
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RuD. Permit me, my lord, to offer you, and her ladyship, 
my congratulations. 

• Earl. Mr. Harf thai, how is your father ? — I never had 
the pleasure of meeting him but once — but I remember him 
perfectly. 

RuD. Quite well, my lord, and with his regiment. 

Clara. Why, lindeck. (Lina advances and gives Clara 
a bouquet which she has received from the Frau) You here ! 
Have you left the convent ? 

LiNA. {all eyes upon her^ gives her hand to Rudolf) 
Yes, my lady. 

Clara. Left it entirely ? 

RuD. For ever. lina and I quit England to-morrow. 
If I have dreamed wildly I have been punished terribly. 
If wrong has been done to any here, it has been amply 
atoned for. Lady Clara, my wife and I may perhaps never 
see you or Lord Mount-Forestcourt again. The past is past, 
with sweet and humbler hopes of a brighter and less stormy 
future ; whenever our thoughts roam back to this beautiful 
country, and its noble people, our hearts' first wish wiU be 
for your happiness, and that of your gallant husband. 

{melody i duet, hamd; beUs; picture) 
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HO^E. 

ACT I. 

Scene. — A draiving-room, looking on to the garden^ r. 
Chintz furniture. Writing materiala on table, L. Bell 
and music-books, and music in sheets on piano. Picture 
on wall, over D. 1 E. L. Picture over fireplace {spoken 
of),* Picture, U.E.L., ditto over cheffonier, R., and one 
over table, U.E.R. Candelabras onvxdl, ea>ch side of win- 
dow, R. Music on stand. Harp, covered, Venetian blinds 
to windows a>t back, cornices to the same. Cornice to win- 
dow, R, Curtains to all windows. Chandelier, c. of 
ceiling. Gas figures on mantelpiece over fireplace. Clock 
and lustres on ditto, Fireirons, Fender, Fire lighted. 
Case of birds, dsc, on cheffonier, R. Flotoers in glass 
case on table, r. Box on same. Flowers in case on 
table, R.C. Ttoo doors to open on to stage, one L. 2 e., 
the other L.n.B. Carpet doum. Covers on tables. Springs 
to doors. Hearth-rug, iStc, Chandelier covered. Polished 
fireplace. Grand piano, c. Piano behind screen, out of 
sight, if Dora cannot play, 

Lucy discovered seated on sofa, l.c, a note in her 
hand 

Lucy, (agitated) It's past twelve. What can it mean ? 
(reading) •* Will come in by the kitchen garden when I 
have watched y«ur papa out." (looking from window, R.) 
There he is ! There's my Bertie ! (kissing her hand) He's 
standing on the gate ! He sees me ! Now he's tumbled down 
and hurt himself. Poor fellow ! I know he's bruised. That 
nasty gate, to go and let him fall ! Why, he's coming in at 
the window, and not at the door ! What does this mean ? 
(Enter Bertie yrom r. unndow, limping) Bertie ! 

Bert. Lucy ! (they squeeze hands. Bertie and Lucy 
sit an ottoman, R. and h.) All is over ! 

Lucy. So I thought when I saw you tumble from the 
wall. Have you hurt yourself so much, then? I saw 
you fall. 

Bert. It isn't that. 

* The picture over fireplaoe is Mrs. Donison's portrait. 
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Lucy. What then? 

Bebt. I am forbidden the house. 

Lucy. What? 

Bert. Your father has forbidden me the house. 

Lucy. For what reason? 

Bert. Yesterday, when you and Dora were out 

Lucy. Yes ! 

Bert. Mamma told him her mind. 

Lucy. About Mrs. Pinchbeck ** 

Bert. Yes! 

Lucy. Oh, Bertie! 

Bert. And they had a row — an awful row, the sort of 
row old friends have when they do row, and your pa told 
me he would not have me here any more, {starting up^ 
kiieela at her feet and clasps her hands) Lucy ! do you 
love me ? 

Lucy. Bertie ! 

Bert. We shall never be married. 

Lucy. Oh, Bertie ! 

Bert. We are doomed to part. 

Lucy. No, Bertie, we are not ! You know, dear, we can 
always run away. 

Bert. So we can {rises and going l.) — that's some 
comfort. But how are we to get the money ? 

Lucy, {rises and/oUows him) The money will come of 
itself. When two people love each other it always comes 
right at last. 

Bert. But I shan't be able to see you. {walks ahoiU) 

Lucy. Yes, you will. 

Bert. How — when — where? {turning to Lucy) 

Lucy. Somehow — sometime — somewhere. 

Bert. You'll always love me then ? 

{holding otU his Iiand, which Lucy takes) 

Lucy. Always. 

Bert. Devotedly? 

Lucy. Fondly. 

Enter Servant, shotving in Colonel Whitr, 

D.n.E.L. 

Bert. Truly ? {kissing Lucy) 

Col. (l.c.) I beg your pardon, but the servant showed 
me in here ; if I'm not intruding 

^UCY. Iqj^ j^QJ WTewere (Lucy (7oes R., Bertie l) 

Col. Yes. I saw you were. You're delighted to see 
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me, of coarse ? Just so. (Lucr runs aerosa to Bebtib cm 
Colonel crosses to r., looking about the room. Lucr 
woUches him) I wished to speak to Mr. Dorrison. 

LucT. Papa ? Papa is out ; he'll soon be back. 

Bert, {aside) Worse luck. 

Col. (regarding Lucy with intense interest) Papa? 
Then you are Miss Dorrison 1 

Lucy. Yes. 

Bert. For the present. 

Col. Lucy Dorrison 1 (faltering) 

Lucy. Yes. 

Col. Ah ! (sighs) 

Lucy. You seem fatigued 1 

Col. (embarrassed) Ko ; quite fresh — from America. 

Lucy. That's a long way. 

Bert. Sit down. 

Col. (sits on ottoman) Thank you ; and you are Lucy 
Dorrison 7 little Lucy, the baby, grown so talL How old 
are you ? 

lJS'. } Seventeen I 

Col. Seventeen! Are you so long? I mean, is it so 
long ? (ruminating) 

Lucy, (to Bertie) What an odd man. Who is he ? 

Bert, (tohispers) Perhaps he's the fellow come to take 
the census. 

Lucy, (to Colonel) Papa will not be long. 

Col. Papa won't, won't he ? (catches sight of picture, l. 
He rises, A pause) Isn't that mamma ? your mamma ? 

Lucy. Yes. Poor mamma, she's (a pause) 

Col. Dead? 

Lucy. Yes, years ago ; when I was quite a child. 

(tv/ms to look at picture) 

Col. {after ajxiuse, catching hold o/hvoY in his a/rms^ 
a/nd kissing her) Lucy, don't you know me ? 

Lucy. V«rm«d) Bertie ! i ^ ^^ 

Bert, (tndignant) I say j ^ 

Col. Don't be alarmed, darling (kissing her), I am your 
brother Alfred. 

Lucy. Brother Alfred ? 

Bert. Brother Alfred ? 

Col. Grown such a fine girl. When I left you were a 
baby. 

Lucy. La ! My brother Alfred, whom I never saw 
before, to my remembrance \ perhaps that's the reason I 
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did not know you. I'm so glad to see you, my dear 
brother. 

Bert. Very glad, my dear brother. 

Shaking Colonel's handsy which are round Lucy's 
v}ai8t. 

Col. Eh? but you can't have been bom since I was 
away. You're not a never-known, unexpectedly-tumed-up, 
long-lost brother ? 

Bebt. No ; but I'm Lucy's sweetheart ! It's the same 
thing. 

Col. Lucy's sweetheart ! the baby got a sweetheart ! 
Why I left you asleep in a cradle ! and now I come 
back 

Lucy. You find me awake, and engaged. 

(takes Bertie's arm) 

Col. Yes ; you're awake, but I seem to be dreaming. 
Sixteen years have passed like a single night. It is to> 
morrow morning, and I'm still asleep ! Have the sixteen 
years passed ? (Lucy goes to Colonel) Have I run away I 
Have I come back again? (kissing Lucy) Yes, I have. 
Here I stood, in this very room. The furniture the same, 
everything the same, except that picture; that was not 
there. My father had just gone out at that door ; we had 
had a furious quarrel. I threatened to leave the house ; he 
told me to go. (Lucy takes Colonel's arm) I said I'd enlist 
as a soldier. He told me I hadn't the courage ; that stung 
me. I'd a few pounds. I went up to London. I did not 
enlist for a soldier. If my mother had been at home I 
should not have gone. From London I wont to Liverpool ; 
and, half-starvedy I worked my way to New York as a 
common sailor, or rather as an uncommon landsman. In 
ten years I made a fortune ; and when the war broke out I 
went into the army. I always intended to write home, or 
return home ; but as post after post, packet after packet' 
sailed away, I put it off. I return to find the same place, 
but (looking at picture) not the same people. I am a man, 
you are a grown girl, and this is Home. Tis like a 
fairy tale, and all that's wanted to complete it is for 
a magic door to open (turns) and a beautiful princess to 
walk in, with whom I fall in love directly, and who falls n 
love with me, and makes me happy ever after. 

During tlie last few lines Dora enters^ D. l. 1 & 
A 2)ause. 
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LuCT. Here's the beautiful princess. 

(crosses to Dora) 

Dora. I beg your pardon. (going) 

Lucy. Don't go. Let me introduce you to my brother, 
Miss Dora Thomhaugh. She's staying with us. 

Col. (aside) Is she ? .1 wish she'd stay with me. 

(Colonel struck) 

Dora. Your brother ? (coming down l.c.) 

Bert. Yes ; our brother. (Lucy crosses to Bertie) 

Lucy. Alfred, from America. 

Dora. Whom you believed to be dead ? 

Col. (flurried) Quite a mistake. I am not dead, I 
assure you. (crossing to c.) 

Dora. It was only yesterday that your papa, Mr. 
Donison, was speaking of you. 

Col. (interested) Yesterday? 

Lucy. Yes ; he said he'd give the world to know if you 
were alive. 

Col. Did he ? (affected) Did he ? 

Dora. And to hear from you. 

Bert. I remember his very words, to hear of you even 
through a third person. 

Col. (rejyeatitig mechanicallj/^ a/nd watching Dora) 
Through a third person ? 

Dora. Singular, isn't it ? 

Col. (mechanically) Third person singular — it is. 

Lucy. But, brother Alfred, why did you go away ? 

Bert. Yes ; and why did you come back ? 

Lucy motions to Bertie to be quiet ; he sits, R.C., on 
ottoman, Lucy sits on stool at his feet. 

Col. (sits R.C., on ottoman) I went away because I was 
an idiot, and a bad-hearted, hot-headed, self-willed, ruffianly 
boy. 

Dora, (sits on chaim, o/ table) You were very young 
then, and perhaps Mr. Dorrison was rather harsh — severe. 

Col. No, he wasn't. (looks at picture) 

Lucy. He said he was yesterday. Poor mamma ! 
(looking at same picture over flreplace) I don't remember 
her. (Colonel sighs) Pa's going to be married again. 

Col. What? 

Lucy. Yes ; he's going to take a second wife ! It makes 
us so unhappy. 

Bert. Me particularly, brother Alfred. 

Col. (looking at picture) A second wife ? 
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Lucy. Yes ; we'll tell you all about it^ and perhaps you 
can adNdse us. Last autumn he took me to Scarborough 
and there we met a Mrs. Pinchbeck. 

CoL. A widow ? 

Lucy. Yes. 

Dora. She says she's a widow. 

Bert. So does her brother. 

Col. Oh, she's got a brother, too, has she t Pity so 
many nice girls have brothers, 

Lucy. Captain Mountrafife. 

Col. Oh ! military ? 

Lucy. Yes. 

Bert. He says so. 

Lucy. Well, papa fell in love. 

Col. {looking at Dora) How stupid ! 

Bert. Over head and ears. 

Col. Idiotic ! 

Bert. Wasn't it ? (looking at Lucy) 

Lucy. And he used to walk her about, and in three 
weeks they were engaged. 

Bert. How improper ! (looking at Lucy) 

Col. Horrible ! (looking at Dora) 

Lucy. And pa has let her have the White Cottage to 
live in. 

Col. Where the Kennedys used to be twenty years ago? 

Lucy. And all the ladies in the neighbourhood say that 
there is something about her they don't like. 

Col. They mean she's handsome. 

Lucy. No. 

Col. Women are seldom enthusiastic about each other. 
What does Miss Thomhaugh think of her ? 

Dora. I dislike her. 

Col. For what reason ? 

Dora. For no reason. From instinct. 

Col. That's the best reason. Who is she — ^whatwasshe? 

Lucy. Nobody knows. 

Bert. Even I don't; but all sorts of things are 
whispered. 

Col. I hate whispers. In cases of this sort people 
should be outspoken and loud, (dropping his voice) Should 
they not, Miss Thomhaugh ? 

Dora, (lowering her eyes) I think so. 

Lucy. But what's to be done, brother Alfred? 

Col. (rises) Hold hard; let me see how we stand. 
Mrs. 
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Bert. Pinchbeck. 

Col. Pinchbeck is a widow? 

Bert, Yes. 

Col. That's bad. 

Lucy. Been married twice. 

Col. That's worse. She's a double-barrelled-widow. Cuts 
with both husbands — I mean with both edges. 

Bert. Rather fast. 

Col. Round hat ! — sea-side ! — ribbons fluttering ! All 
that, eh ? (Bertie nodsy and rises, Lucy rises) Um — 
um — and you're sure that my father wants to marry her ? 

Col. I'll try and open his eyes to his danger. 
Lucy. Will you ? — youdear brother ! 

{shakes Colonel's right hand) 

Bert. You dear brother i 

{shakes Colonel's left hand) 

Col. Brother ! (Lucy crosses to hack of Dora's chair^ 
Aye, about her brother — ^the Pinchbeckian brother. What 
sort of fellow is he ? 

Beet. A cad. 

Lucy. Very low. 

Dora. A most presuming person. 

Col. Qealous) Is he ? 

Bert. He's always playing bagatelle at the "Nag's) 
Head. 

Col. Where I left my portmanteau. 

Lucy. And he gets so tipsy. 

Col. After dinner ? 

Bert. And before dinner too. 

Col. Agreeable 'possum. 

Bert. The worst of it is that my mother told your 
father what she thought of the match. They had a row 
and she — that is, my mother — got into a passion. Did you 
ever see my mother in a passion ? 

Col. Never had that pleasure. 

Bert. I have. I am forbidden the house. 

Col. Why? 

Bert. Mr. Dorrison said he would have nobody 
enter his doors who dared express a doubt as to the per- 
fect eligibility of Mrs. Pinchbeck, and ma said he was an 
old fool^ and so 
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Col. That was strong. And so you're courting my 
sister — mj little Lucy ? 

Bert. Yes — I have loved her ever since the early age of 
two ! You know it was first arranged that I was to marry 
Dora. 

Col. Dora ! (jealous) I beg pardon, Miss Thomhaugh. 

Bert. But I never cared that for her. Did I, Dora 1 

Dora. Never. 

Col. (aside) He*s an idiot. 

Bert. And Dora never cared for me. Did you, Dora ? 

Dora. Never. 

Col. (aside) What a charming girl ! Care for him / I 
sliould think not. 

Bert. So we cried off. 

Col. (aside) The lunatic I 

Bert. And Lucy and I cried on. 

Lucy, (crosses to Bertie) And we are so fond of each 
other, brother Alfred. 

(they go up^ and tlien to window^ R,) 

Col. (aside) I wonder if anybody could be fond of me: 
Tliis is the most charming girl 

Bert, (at tuindotu-curtain, R.) Here's Mr. Dorrison and 
Mrs. Pinchbeck coming down the garden. 

Col. (at r. window) And that's my father. He looks 
older, and he's white about the head where he used to be so 
black. I wish Mrs. Pinchbeck would show her face ; she's 
plucking a flower. Now she puts it into the governor's 
coat. Poor old gov. ! It's a dase ; but 111 save hun. ilook^ 
ai his mother's picture) I'll save him ! 

{crosses to c. by piand^ 

LucTY. Papa is coming in with his letters ! 

Bert. I must go out by the back kitchen. 

Dora, (goes up l.) I don't want to meet Mrs. Pinchbeck. 

Col. Stay ! I'm reckoned a smart man in the West. I 
didn't know how I should be received here. So I brought 
a letter from myself (producing letter) introducing Colonel 
White. 

Lucy. Colonel White ! 

Bert. Eh! 

Col. If I am known to be the long-lost son, Mrs. 
Pinchbeck's suspicions will be awakened. Better be Colonel 
White. 

Lucr. Oh, yes ; it will be such fun. 

Bert. CapitaU 
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Col. .So if Miss Thomhaugh doesn't mind humouring a 

deception that may tend to good 

Dora. Your secret is safe with me. (Exit^ d.l.u.e.) 
Bert Good-bye, Lucy, {whispering) I shall be in the 

back kitchen at half-past eight on the left-hand side the 

mangle. 

Eocit ihroiLgh window at hack, Lucy crosses^ and 
looking off after Bertie. 

Col. Lucy, now for it ! I'll tell you what I 

Enter Dorrison, r. window, Ke has a flower 
in his button-hole, and letters in his hand, Lucy 
crosses to c. 

DoRRi. Business, business ; as if I could attend to 
business. I have something higher, purer, nobler, {seeing 
Colonel) Eh ! I beg your pardon. 

Lucy. Papa, a gentleman to speak to you. 

Col. As I am a stranger, I must introduce myself. 
(Lucy going, r.) My name is White — Colonel White — of 
the Minnesota Rifles. 

DoRRi. Lucy, my dear. (Lucy is going) 

Col. The young lady need not go, for it's a family 
matter I have to — I have a letter of introduction. 

{crosses to Dorrison) 

DoRRi. From whom ? 

Col. From your son. 

DoRRi. From my son ? From Alfred ? 

CoL. Yes. He's a comrade of mine. 

DoRRi. In the American army 1 

Col. Yes. 

DoRRi. Phew! My boy alive! Thank Heaven ! Thank 
Hea.ven ! {sits down affected, R., on ottoman) 

Col. (c, aside to Lucy) Poor old gov. He's my 
father, and he feels it. 

DoRRi. (r.) Lucy, my love, your brother is alive ; 
Alfred, whom I have so often spoken of. 

Lucy, (l.) Yes, papa ; the gentleman has already told 
me. {aside) I feel so wicked, but I suppose it is right for 
people to feel wicked sometimes. 

Col. How naturally she takes to deception; like a 
young duckling to the water. I wonder if Dora will do it 
as well. 

DoRRi. {reading) Well, and happy, and prosperous 
{shaking hands with Colonel) My dear sir, you are most 
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welcome. Of course, you have come to stay with ns. 
AVliere is your luggage ? 

Col. I left it at the station, three miles off. 

DouHi. Lucy, tell George to drive over and fetch it. 

Lucy, {aside^ mid running up stage) Certainly, papa ! 
My brother ! Oh, how will this end I {Exit^ L.D.U.E.) 

DoHRi. I long to hear of his career. And so he is 
a soldier, (sitting on ottoman^ R.) Tell me, my dear 
Colonel 

Col. White. (sUs l. of ottoman) 

DoRRL Colonel White. Tell me all about him ; how- 
is he ? Do you know, your face somewhat -reminds me 
of him ? 

Col. We have been considered alike. 

DoRRi. And where is he now ? Does he intend to 
return to England ? My dear boy — my son — my 

Mrs. Pinchbeck, outside tvindow, r. 

Mrs. p. Alfred ! (Colonel rises) 

DoRRL (prising and going uj)) That voice ! Excuse me 
— but a lady — I have kept her waiting. We dine at six. 
We are very quiet people here ; don't take the trouble to 
dress. After dinner we can talk. I'll send for your luggage. 
My dear Colonel White, consider this house your home 
while you are in England. We are very quiet people here. 

Enter Captain Mountraffe, fliished toith drink, 
D.U.E.L., doii^n L. 

^louNT. They've cleared the lunch away. 

Col. (aside) I suppose tliis is brother Pinchbeck. 

DoRRi. This dreadful man ! (ringSy aside^ aloud) 
Lunch ! Perhaps, Colonel White, you will take some lunch. 
A glass of sherry and a biscuit. 

Mount. A glass of sherry and a biscuit? (Servant 
enters L.D.U.E. JMountraffe whispers him, and Servant 
exits) It shall be brought to you here. 

!Mrs. p. (outside in siveet tonss) Alfred ! 

Dorri. Pamela ! one moment, (at window) An arrival. 
Permit me to introduce you. Colonel White, Captain 
MountratTe. The brother of my intended, Captain Mount- 
raffe, of the Acapultec Avengers. 

Mount. Mexican Cavalry ! Irregulars ! 

Mrs. p. (unthout) Alfred ! 

DoRRL (on steps) Pray excuse me. 

(runs off at window, b.) 
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Col. {ctotvTiy r.) Poor old gov. (looking at Mountraffe, 
who marches ostentutiously tip aiul down L. C.) This fellow 
a soldier ! why, he's never been drilled. 

Mount, (aside) I wonder who this chap is ? Is he flat or 
is he fly, green or down, righteous or shoful ? 

Col. Pleasant day — been riding ? 

(looking at his trousers) 

Mount. No ; IVe been playing bagatelle. 
Col. Bagatelle? 

Enter Servant vnth lunch on tray^ u.e.l.d. 

Mount. They've no billiard-room at the "Nag." This 
is a d d hole. No wine — ^no nothing. 

(Servant puts lunch on table, l.) 

Servant. Claret, sir 1 — or would you take some beer ? 

Mount. No. Champagne. 

Servant. Sir? 

Mount. Champagne ! — don't you hear ?— champagne ! — 
two bottles — one for me, one for the other gentleman. 

Col. I don't generally drink a bottle of champagne for 
lunch. (crosses, l.) 

Mount. Never mind, I'll drink it for you ; I'm thirsty. 
Open both bottles, and pour them into that large silver tan- 
kard. (Exit Servant, d.l.u.e.) 

Col. Phew ! Smells of tobacco like yesterday's canteen. 

(sits L. o/ tahlcy L. on so/a) 

Mount. Don't think I've had the pleasure of meeting 
you here before. (sitting on chair, n, o/l, table) 

Col. No ; I've on ly just arrived. Allow me. . 

(Jielping him) 

Mount. I'm not hungry. I've had one or two nips of 
brandy at the " Nag." 

Col. Nice place, the " Nag." 

Mount. Slow. Skittle alley, but no tables. Do you 
know Mr. Dorrison ? 

Col. Slightly. 

Mount. I know him intimately. (Enter Servant tvith 
tankard, l.d.u.e.) Oh ! here you are. 

Servant puts doum tankard on table, l., and goes ojf 
L.D., and returns with claret jug. 

Col. Have you retired from the army, Captain ? 
Mount. Yes. 
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Col. What service were you in ? 

Mount. Cavalry. Mexican cavalry. Acapultec Avengers. 
Your health, {drinks) Old Dorrison's wine's capital 

Col. Sharp work in Mexico lately. 

Mount. Sharp, {getting gradually drunk) IVe been in 
the saddle forty hours together. 

Col. IVe no doubt, {aside) Running away the whole 
time. 

Mount. By Jove, sir, when the trumpet used to sound 
the charge {drinks), and we used to form {drinks), and we 
saw the enemy behind us — I mean, before us — we used to 
{drinks) Oh ! beautiful. Have you seen any service 1 

Col. a little, {aside) This fellow's a liar, ill try him. 
I had a friend in the Mexican Cavalry, one Frank Adderly. 

Mount. Fair man ? {looking in tankard) 

Col. Yes. 

Mount. Tall? 

Col. Six feet. 

Mount. Knew him well. 

Col. {aside) That's a lie, for he don't exist. 

Mount. He was my second in a duel. 

CoL. Were you hit 1 

Mount. No ; I killed my man {drinks) ; but I have been 
hit {rises) — here, there, everywhere {sits) ; in fact, my body 
is so scarred I should be ashamed to be seen undressed. 

Col. YouVe quite right. Always wear clothes. The 
less that's seen of you the better. 

Mount. Ah! my old companions, my brave comrades, 
good hearts and true, excuse a manly tear. {maudlin) 

Col. By all means. Shed two, if you find it agreeable. 

Mount, {solemnly) Here's to their memory ! {drinks) 

CoL. To their memory ! {drinks a glass of claret) 

Mount, {rises ; sluxking hands) You're a man ! Have 
a cigar ? {offers case) 

Col. We mustn't smoke in the drawing-room. 

{crossing R.) 

Mount. I may. {lights cigar) I can do as I like here. 
(Colonel looks at his mother's picture) Old Dorrison is 
sweet upon my sister, {laughs) Tliey're going to be spliced. 
(laughs) Queer old cuss ! So it's Liberty Hall for me. 
{sings) Liberty Hall ! Liberty Hall ! 

Col. {aside) I suppose at present it would be premature 
to kick him. So Mr. Dorrison is sweet upon your sister ? 

{sits on ottoman) 

Mount. Yes ; quite ii^^ \i<& ^ovsld be^ for I am sweet 
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upon his daughter. Nice little thing. Have you seen 
her? 

Col. Yes ; and does she reciprocated 

Mount. She has cast an eye on the young soldier, and 
his appearance has had its usual effect. 

Col. So I should think ! 

MouxT. If old Dorrison would shell out handsomely — 
and I think he would to get rid of me — she'd make a nice 
littte wife, (rises) But IVe two strings to my bow. There's 
a Miss Thomhaugh — Dora — staying here ; a friend of my 
Lucy's. 

Col. a friend of your Lucy's ; yes. 

Mount. She has also cast a favourable eye upon yours 
truly, (seeing Colonel's movemerU of foot ; his right leg is 
crossed over the other and he is stvinging his foot to and fro) 
What's thfe matter ? (sits) 

Col. Nothing. A pain — a tingling. 

Mount. In your head ? 

Col. In my foot. 

Mount. Gout ? (getting mare dru/nJc) 

Col. No ; irritability. I can kick it off. (rises) I mean, 
I can walk it off. (goes up stooge) 

Mount. So, whichever has the most cash, I'll make Mrs. 
Captain Mountraffe. What have we soldiers of fortune but 
our appearance to live upon? Here's the health of Mrs. 
Captain Mountraffe, Lucy or Dora, whichever she may be. 
You must see these two girls, and give me your opinion as 
to my selection, (crosses <o L.) What's your name 1 

Col. White. 

Mount. White, my boy, between ourselves, there's only 
one thing disgusts me with women. 

Col. What's that? 

Mount. They're so d d selfish. Selfishness is a bad 

thing. (takes up glass of claret and drinks) 

Col. In women? 

Mount. Beastly. Give me your hand. (Colonel puts 
napkin round his hand, and shaking hands with '^OV'SIT' 
B,A.FFE prevents him from /ailing) The grasp- of friendship 
knits the (falls on sofa) Black, my boy, you're drunk ! 

Col. Am I? 

Mount. Very drunk. Oh, Black, I'm ashamed of you ; 
and (going to sleep) you're asleep, too. Let's go to sleep 
together. The grasp of friendship — (dinner gong) of 
friendship — knits the — heart. (sleeps on sofa) 

Col. What a skunk ! (enter Douftiaonsk arvdl ^^JLaal^YS^^'^^ 
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BECK from windoWj R. Cornea doum c. "LvcY and Dobjl 
enter, l.u.e.d.) Nothing to be got out of him about his 
sister. How shall I — Oh, here's the governor. 

(crossesy R.) 
DoRRi. (coming to c. tvith Mrs. Pinchbeck) Colonel, 
though you have lunched so recently^ will you come down 
to dinner ? {introducing) Mrs. Pinchbeck, Colonel White, 
my son's friend. 

Col. {aside) I know that face. 

(Mrs. Pinchbeck highly fa&cinathig) 
DoRRi. Will you give Mrs. Pinchbeck your arm, Colonel 1 
Dora, my dear, {inking Dora's) Lucy, Captain Mountrafie 

will {aeea him asleep) Ah 1 Lucy, you must follow by 

yourself. 

Colonel takes o^Mrs. Pinchbeck ; Dorrison, Dora, 
L.D.U.E. At that moment Bertie enters tvindow, R., 
and runs to Lucy, kneels at her feet, giving her 
hunch of flowers, and is about to kiss her hand, 
MouNTRAFFE yaums, which frightens Bertie ; he 
is running off as the Drop falls quickly. 

End of Act L 



ACT IL 

Scene. — As before, Mountraffe discovered sitting on 

ottoman, feet on stool, Mrs. Vi^cub^ck ])laying piano. 

Mount. Pam, I don't understand your game. 

Pam. I don't suppose you can ; you're generally drunk. 

{coming down, c.) 

Mount. Are you going to marry old Dorrison, or are 
you not ? 

Pam. Why do you ask ? {sits l. of l. table) 

Mount. Because I want to know. 

Pam. Didn't we arrange between us that I was to 
become Mrs. Dorrison ? {sighing) 

Mount. Certainly ; that was the idea. 

Pam. Well? 

Mount. Well ; for the last two months, ever since the 
arrival of this Colonel White, you've kept putting off and 
putting off what old Dorrison calls the Imppyday. (Pamela 
sighs) White only arrived back from London yesterday, 
and I've watched you, and it seems to me tkoFt you're 
sottiDg your cap at him. 
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Pam. What if lam? 

Mount. You're playing a wrong game. Dorrison's rich ; 
a wealthy, retired manufacturer, something in iron, coal- 
mines, sugar-tongs, and such like. What's White ? A soger, 
without means ; a colonel, he says, like me. 

Pam. (rising; crossing to R.) Like you ? Why he has 
fought) and is a gentleman. Like you ! a loafing vagabond ; 
fit only to swear in a tap-room or get tipsy in a kitchen. 

Takes small looking-glass from piano (an ornament) 
and looks at herself. 

Mount. (laugJis) Are you trying to hurt my feelings, Or 
do you wish to awaken me to a sense of shame ? Don't cut 
up rough, or it will be worse for you. What am / ? Ugh ! 
What are you f 

Pam. a degraded wretch ; for I'm your sister. 

Mount. You're something else besides that, (they 
meet c.) Don't do the grand because you think you're 
going to be independent of me. (crossing l.) Think of 
all I've done for you, and be grateful. When our 
honoured papa, who was a com-cutter by trade, and 
a swindler by profession, died, leaving us no inheritance 
but his own bad name and worse character, didn't I get you 
married ? 

Pam. To a man old enough to be be my father. 

Mount. What of that ? I thought he had plenty of 
ready. 

Pam. He hadn't a penny. 

Mount. No ; the old villain ; so I found out when it 
was too late. However, he died soon ; in a year you were a 
widow. Then I married you to poor Fritz. 

Pam. An adventurer. 

Mount. One of the finest billiard players in Europe ; 
and as for cards, he could make them do as he liked, and he 
did. Wasn't it my idea, our going to America f 

(sits on so/a) 

Pam. (at pianoy c.) Silence, you utter scamp. Remind me 
no more of what is past, of how you have taken me from 
the Spa to the sea-side, from table d'hdte to table d'hote, 
that I might catch a flat, as you call it, and that you might 
win money of the poor dupes who thought me a fine 
woman ; and who listened, too, as I displayed the only poor 
accomplishment I had. Oh, how I hate the piano I (strikes 
notes on j)icino) Oh, how I hate men ! 

(crosses to and from c. lo ^»^ 
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Mount, (rises) Both good things to play upon. Ha^ 
ha ! very good ; full of notes. Ha, ha ! very good again. 

Pam. Oh, how I pant to rid myself of the past, and of 
you, you incubus ! To take my place amongst the wealthy, 
the respectable, the noble of the world ;. to feel no longer 
an adventuress, the jest of every saucy boy and impertinent 
old man. To drive round to the tradesfolk and say, " Send 
it to the lodge." Oh, I shall accomplish it. I will. I feel 
that a change is coming over me. {crosses to vl) 

Mount. If you've done play-acting, and trying to 
persuade yourself that you're a good and injure<l creature, 
and failing to do, perhaps you will tell ine what's your 
programme ; is it silly old Dorrison, or Yankee White ? 

Pam. (clianging Iver manner) I'll tell you ; see if any 
one's about. 

(MouNTRAPFE goes to D.L. Tlicn sits L. of table, L.) 

Mount. Not a cull in the casa. 

Pam. (r. of table, l.) Before Colonel White went to 
London, I was sitting in the study with Mr. Dorrison, when 
he was callled out to see somebody. I noticed that he had 
appeared very much absorbed in a letter that lay upon the 
pad before him. When he left the room I wanted to see 
what it was. 

Mount. Naturally. 

Pam. I read it. 

Mount. Of course. 

Pam. It was from his son, in America. 

Mount. White's friend ? 

Pam. Yes. I learnt it by heart, and remember every 
word. The letter said : ** Pardon me, my dear father, for 
having introduced a stranger beneath your roof under an 
assumed name. My friend, the Graf von Eberstein, is a 
most singular man, of one of the fii*st families in Geimany, 
enormously rich, the owner of large estates; he chose to 
come to America to serve as a simple soldier in the National 
Army. It is now his pleasure to visit England in search of 
a wife. He is intensely sentimental, and desires to meet a 
woman who will love him for himself alone. To this end he 
wished me to introduce him as an American officer, in short 
as Colonel John White — so that, divested of the appendages 
of rank, wealth, and power, he might win the woman of his 
heart. I humoured his scheme in the hope that my dear 
sister Lucy might love and be beloved by him, for his name, 
title, and distinctions are his smallest merits." 

(crosses B.) 
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Mount. A German nobleman! You lake away my 
breath. 

Pam. Do* I ? What a service I am rendering to society ! 

Mount. Pam, it's a do. (rises) 

Pam. Eh? 

Mount. A plant. IVe suspected that Colonel all along. 

Pam. But the handwriting was Alfred Dorrison's. 

Mount. That might be forged. 

Pam. But the allusions to his sister, his wish that he 
should marry her. 

Mount. That looks true. Selfishness is always righteous. 

Pam. To be a lady ! To go to court ! 

Mount, (l.) If he's a German swell, he might get me a 
license for a table. Oh, my little Rouge et Noir, Oh, my 
little pair et impair. Oh, my little pa^e et manqtte pr-r-r-r, 

(imitates roulette) 

Pam. To lean on his arm. To see him wait with his 
hat off, as I step into the carriage, (aloud) It's a bright 
dream. 

Mount, (goes to her) Pammy, wake up. It's delusion, 
nightmare, moonshine, wind, gas, bosh, (crosses to R.) Stick 

to old Dorrison, and (Enter Colonel, d. u. e. l.) How 

are you,Colonel1 Talk of the German nobility, and 

Pam. Sorry I'm forced to run away, Colonel ; but (aside 
to Colonel) I'm waited for. (crosses to l.) I'll be back in an 
hour. Will you be here ? 

(Colonel signifies assent. Exit Mrs. Pinchbeck) 

Mount, (aside) She's at it. (crosses to l. Colonel 
Crosses to window, K. Aloud) I'm going to smoke a cigar 
in the stable. 

Col. Take care you don't get kicked. 

Mount. Why? (at door) 

Col. You'd hurt yourself. 

Mount, (aside) I think he means mischief. Addios, as 
we used to say in Mexico. 

Lucy enters door l. Mountraffe ogles her, and goes 

off, D.L.U.E. 

Col. Brother Pinchbeck suspects me. (going down, L.) 
How I long to throw off the mask and twist his neck ! 
Lucy, if you show yourself at that balcony you will produce 
young Romeo. (Lucy goes to balcony throivgh window, R.) 
He's hiding among the black-currant bushes, as if he were 
one of the gang of housebreakers (EnAer Be^^tv^ l\T(vigrvt\^^ 
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window, R.) that everybody about here seems to be 
afraid of. 

Bert. Pa out? 

Lucy. Yes, Bertie. 

Bert, {whispering) How is my own? 

Lucy. Quite well. How's mine? 

Bert. Sprained his ankle, dropping from the wall. Ah ! 
Alfred. Laist night there was another house broken into 
close by. 

CoL. {croaaea to c.) Never mind the housebreakers. See 
what I've brought for you. 

{p%U8 ring on Lucy's finger) 

Lucy. Oh ! isn't that pretty, Bertie ? 
Col. And see what I've brought for you ! 
Bertie. What is it ? 

Col. Lollipops ! {giving him box of sweets) Lucy, you 
don't ask me about my journey to London ? 
Lucy. (l.c.) Oh, tell us! 

Colonel sits, c, on music-stool ; Lucy on chair, r, 
of table, l. ; and Bertie on ottoman. 

Col. It turned out exactly as I thought. Mrs. Pinch- 
beck is the lady. Jack Trandham, who has just arrived 
from New York, and who was fleeced by them, has confirmed 
my suspicions. When I was quartered in New Orleans, 
there was a lady who was the talk of the whole city. She 
was the wife of a Chevalier Kopf, a German, who was the 
luckiest man at cards that ever turned up the same ace five 
times running. Play was deep at the Chevalier's, and this 
loafer, this brother, stood in for his share. As for the 
Chevalieress, all the young men in the city were mad about 
her, and they all crowded the Chevalier's rooms. So long 
as they played, and had money, so long — they say — the lady 
smiled. But, however, you won't understand me if I tell 
you more. 

Lucy. But if you never saw her in New Orleans, how 
came you to recognise her when you met her here ? 

Col. By her photograph, {rising, shows photograph to 
Lucy) I've got one, formerly the property of poor Jack 
Trandham ; he paid rather dearly for that carte-de-visite. 

Lucy. But now she is called JMrs. Pinchbeck. 

Col. Pinchbeck was the nameof her first husband. (Bertib 
takes photograjyh from Colonel) So when the Clievalier 
Kopf died, or was hanged, or transported, or whatever was 
his end, his name bad so EAXTO^oaii q& well as Transatlantio 
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an odour, that Pamela— my Pamela — ^ha ! ha ! went back to 
her first married patronymic. 

Bert. Your Pamela ! What do you mean by your 
Pamela ? 

Col. Don't you know? {to Lucnr) Don't he know? 
There's a good girl, to keep a secret. 

Bert. Oh, Lucy ; a secret from me ? 

Col. Hold your tongue, spooney. It was my secret. 
To rescue my father from the fatal fascination of this woman, 
who would be a curse and a misery to him, and bring his 
silver plate — with sorrow to the pawnbroker's, I knew that 
I must do something strong — fight her with her own 
weapons, fraud, finesse, artifice, deception, and dissimulation. 
I must open his eyes as if they were oysters, with a knife, 
so I wrote another letter to him, from myself. 

Lucy} ^^^^ yourself? 

Col. Yes, Alfred Dorrison — telling him Colonel White 
was only an assumed name ; that I was in reality a wealthy 
German nobleman, who, for sentimental reasons, tried to 
pass for a poor soldier, that I might find a woman who 
would love me for myself alone. The bait took. Mrs. 
Pinchbeck swallowed it — hook and all — no doubt my father 
told her ; it's funny to see her glancing at and ogling me. 
She thinks she is the woman for my money — for my title. 
She is to be the future Grafin von Eberstein, and when the 
time is ripe, my worthy, though infatuated sire, shall see — 
what he shall see. 

Bert. Does Dora know of this plan ? 

Col. {clianging his manner) Dora — I mean Miss Thorn- 
haugh ! No — a secret's no secret if you tell it to everybody. 
Why do you ask ? 

Bert. Because I thought you two were courting. 

(Lucy laughs) 

Col. (angrily) What ! 

Bert. So did Lucy. We said you were both sweet. 

Col. (flualied and a/nnoyed) Oh, you said that, did you ? 
Then you're a couple of fools. Why Dora — I mean Miss 
Thomhaugh — would not think of me. She's only eighteen, 
and I'm six-and-thirty. Such a supposition ! How dare 
you trouble yourself about my a&irs ! 

{goes up and back l.) 

LucT. {aside to Bertie) Bertie ! (Bertie crosses to l.c.) 
It's true, or he would not be so angry. 
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Bert. I did not mean to offend you. If you don't think 
Miss Thomhaugh a nice girl (goes aver (oil) 

Col. This feliow^s an awful idiot, (aside) I shan't like 
him for a brother-in-law. 

Dora, (outside) Lucy ! 

Lucy. Here she is. 

Col. Who; the Pinchbeck? 

Lucy. No ; Dora. (Dora enters d.e. 1 l. She has a 
music-book in her hand) Let*s leave 'em alone, poor things. 
(to Bertie) Let's go into the shrubbery, (crosses to r.) 

Bert. Yes. I've got some sweatmeats in my pocket. 

Dora. Going? 

Lucy. Only for a moment, (aside to Bertie) Alfred looka 
very sheepish. 

Bert. Strange, isn't it ; whatever he can see in that girl, 
I cannot 

Exeunt Lucy and Bertie, talking, by window^ b. 
Dora puts 7nusic on piano, A long pause. 
Colonel looks at birds under glass shade. 

Col. (aside) I'd always give my eyes to be alone with 
this girl for five minutes, and whenever I am alone with her, 
I haven't a word to say for myself, (aloud) That music, 
Miss Thomhaugh? 

Dora. (a>t jnano) Yes. 

Col. (oMe) As if it could be anything else. How 
stupid of me. (aloud) New music ? 

Dora. Yes. 

Col. New laid. I mean fresh from the country, fresh 

from London, or — yes — I (Dora sits on music'Stocl at 

pia/no. This scene is played with great constraint on both 
sides. Colonel bends over Dora a^ piano) Going to play 
any of it now ? 

Dora. No. I must practise it first. I can't play at 
sight. 

Col. Can't you really ? Don't you believe— in music-— 
at first sight ? 

Dora drops a muMc-book, Colonel picks U up. 
Dora tries to pick it up. They knock their heads 
together. Mutual confusior^ As they rise each 
has hold of book, 

Dora, i ^ ^^ ^^^^ pardon. {poth trembling) 

Dora. It's nothing. 
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Col. Nothing ; quite so. (lets l^ookfalV) 

Dora sits on mtisic-stool. As she does so both leave 
hold of the book, and it /alls again, 

Dora. I thought you had the book. 

Col. (picking it up) And I thought you had it ; and it 
appears that — ^that neither of us had it. Ha ! ha ! (aside) 
Fool I am! (Dora sits thoughtfully. Colonel bending 
over her at piano A pav^e) Won't jom play something ? 

Dora. I don't know what to play. 

CoL. Oh, well, play the other one. (tJiey resume their 
attitudes, A pause) The weather has been very warm to- 
day, has it not ? 

Dora. Very. 

Col. like a Turkish bath. Ever take a Turkish bath ? 

No — I mean (mops his forehead tvith piece of mu^sic he 

has picked up unconsciously, then throws it atvay annoyed) 
Looks like thunder to me. 

Dora. Does it ? 

Col. Are you fond of thunder — I mean fond of music ? 
I should say are you afraid of lightning ? (Dora touches keys 
of piano mechanically) Do play something. 

Dora. No. I — I didn't think of what I was doing. 
What were we talking about ? 

Col. About ? You — me — ^no ; about thunder — music — 
. I mean lightning. 

Dora. I am afraid of lightning. 

Col. (interested) Indeed ! 

Dora. Singular, we were talking about lightning to-day. 

Col. How odd ! (Dora plays piano) 

Dora. Mrs. Pinchbeck and myself. She isn't afraid of 
lightning. 

DoR/L plays forte each time Mrs. Pinchbeck's namfi 
is mentioned during this scene. 

Col. I should think she wouldn't be. Lightning is just 
the sort of thing she wouldn't be afraid of. 

Dora. You admire Mrs. Pinchbeck very much, I think? 

(drily) 

Col. No, I don't. 

Dora. I thought you did. 

Col. No ; it's not Mrs. Pinchbeck whom I — admire. 

Dora. No? 

Col. No ; the lady I admire (his back touches a 

mvsic-stcmd. The stand faUs) I beg your pardon« 
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Dora. That^s a nasty music-stand; it's always in the 
way. 

Col. (picking up stand) I don't know what's the 
matter with me. 

Dora. Perhaps it's a nervous affection f 

Col. Yes ; it's an affection (aside), Dora, at the heart 

Dora. I sometimes have it. 

Col. An affection ? (leaning over piano) ' 

Dora. Yes. 

Col. In what region ? About the 

Dora. About Mrs. Pinchbeck. I don't like her. 

Col. Poor woman ! 

Dora. I can't bear her. 

Col. Perhaps you'll say that of me when Fm absent 1 

Dora. Oh, no. (confused) 

Col. What do you think of Captain Mountraffe ? 

Dora. Oh, horrid ! 

(she changes tune to " The Power of Love ") 

Col. (whispering) He would not make a nice husband, 
would he ? 

Dora. Do you think Mrs. Pinchbeck would make a nice 
wife? 

Col. No ; very well as widow, but not so well as wife. 
If I had a wife — all to myself — I mean 

Dora. Yes. 

Col. I should like a wife (gasping), if I could have one 
invented especially for me, about your height, with black 
eyes. I should like my wife to always have black eyes. 
No — I mean (gasjnng) I should like all my wives to have 
black eyes {breaks down) and light hair (this description to 
be altered according to the appearance of the lady who plays 
Dora), and she should wear a white dress ; and — and to be 
afraid of lightning — and — and her name should be Dora. 

(seizes her right hand) 

Enter Dorrison, d.l.u.e., dotvn l. 

Dora. Colonel White ! 

Dora, who has continued the pathetic strain ofrmisic 
until the entrance of Dorrison, commences a lively 
waltz or polka. Colonel seizes a piece of music 
and commences to sing ^^ Let me like a soldier 
folir 

Dora. Pretty waltz, isn't it ? (trembling) 

Col. Very. So pleasant and cooL What's it called ? 
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Dora. " The Lover's Leap ! " Ah, Mr. Dorrison- 



DoRRi. Dora, my dear {she ceases playing), would you be 
kind enough to leave us ; I want to talk to the Colonel ? 

Col. (aside) What's coming now ? (Dora rises from 
piano, and is going off, L.U.E.D.) You've forgotten the new 
xnusic ? 

Gives her music-book. Squeezes her hand under book, 
Dora returns the pressure, and gives him an 
assenting look. Exit Dora, d.l.u.e. 

DoRRi. (sits on ottoman) Colonel, I wish to speak to 
you. Sit down. (Colonel sits on chair, c.) I'm going to 
tell you a secret, although I think you are somewhat — 
what shall I say? — unconfidential with me. Eh, Colonel 
White ! (tvith emphasis) Eh, Colonel White ! 

Col. (aside) I see — he's alluding to the German Graf. 

DoRRi. Perhaps I know what I know. And perhaps I 
know more than you think I know ! 

CoL. (aside) I must pretend to be embarrassed, (feigns 
confusion) Oh, really, Mr. Dorrison ! 

DoRRi. Of course I don't mean to extort from you any- 
thing you wish to keep secret ; but I'm so thoroughly 
English — English in my notions — English, and not German 
— not German — (unth empJiasis) that I can't keep a secret — 
even when it's not my own; even when it's a secret of 
sentiment, which, above all others, is a secret I would 
respect. 

Col. (looking down, aside) How one lie does breed 
another ! I lied when I called myself Colonel White ; now 
I've to lie again, and pretend I'm somebody else, (aloud) 
Then — then — Mr. Dorrison, you know who T am ! 

DORRI. I do. 

Col. May I ask how ? 

DoRRi. I will be candid. I have received a letter from 
my dear boy. 

Col. From Alfred? 

DoRRi. Yes, And now, my dear Count — I should say, 
my dear Colonel. 

Col. Whichever you please ; it's quite indifferent to me. 

DoRRi. Which shall we say, then — Count or Colonel ? 

Col. Take your choice, (aside) I feel such a double- 
distilled, double-breasted, double-barrelled liar, that it 
doesn't matter who I am. 

DoRRi. However, though you won't confide in me, I 
will confide in youj you are a man of high feeling and. 
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sentiment, and, as such, will understand me. You are 
aware I am about to marry Mrs. Pinchbeck ? (Colonel 
assents) I am sixty-thren years of age. 

Col. Is not that rather young? I mean, isn*t Mrs. 
Pinchbeck rather younger ? 

DoRRL She is about — um — twenty-five. Yes. Perhaps 
you think me an old fool ? 

CoL. Oh, no. 

DoRRi. {shaking hand^) I was sure you would under- 
stand me. Though past sixty, I am as young, constitu- 
tionally, as most men of forty. 

(DoRRisox sifs on chair R. of table L.) 

CoL. Your daughter will have a 

DoRRi. A mother — a mother. I have considered that 
point, and consulted my daughter's interest in the step I 
have resolved on. 

Col. In the stepmother you have resolved on 

DoRRi. Step, not stepmother. But it was not to speak 
of my future wife, or of my daughter, that I sought this 
interview with your lordship. 

Col. {toith generous shame) My lordship ! 

DoRRi. It was not to speak of them. 

Col. Of whom, then ? 

DoRRi. Of my son. 

CoL. Of your son ? 

DoRRi. Of Alfred. Before he left his home, though he 
was wild, I was harsh. I should have remembered he was^ 
but a boy; but he was a fine fellow — a splendid nature. 
Throughout all his escapades he never once deceived me ; 
he was always above deception. He never told me a lie. 
A noble quality. Eh, Count? 

Col. Very. 

DoRRi. My second marriage will not injure him. I 
wish you to tell him so, if you will do me that favour. I 
do not wish to break the news of my wedding, or to tell 
him of the disposition of my property. I had, I admit, 
disinherited him. I was wrong ; I was unjust. After the 
wedding, I shall re-make my will, thus : — At my death, one- 
third of what I have to my daughter, one-third to my wife, 
the remainder to my son. {affected) My boy shall find that 
his father has not forgotten him. {a pause) Will you let 
him know this, Count — I should say. Colonel ? 

Col. I will. (both rise) 

DoRRL Thanks. Excuse me now, for I am very busy. 
Indeed, the wedding is to take place this day week. Break 
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the matter gently to Alfred, and your secret, Count von 
Eberetein, is safe with me. I have not breathed it to a 
soul, not even to Pamela. {sJiaking hands) If you have 
anything to suggest {going up) I shall be in my study for 
the next hour. {Exit Dorrison, d.l.u.e.) 

Col. (affected) Poor old gov., to think of me when I 
was so far away under his own roof. To find no one in the 
world but me, his son, to confide in, when I am stealing 
away the lieart of the woman he adores. Is this manly ? 
Who am I fighting ? Who is my antagonist ? A woman, 
and a woman who at least pretends to care for me. I have 
serious misgi^'ings. Then again, if I retired, if I left the 
field, and let my father marry her — marry her — and she 
would be Lucy's stepmother. My sister Lucy in her power, 
perhaps to be sacrificed to that drunken cad, Mountrafie. 
For, once my father's wife, who can judge the limits of her 
influence over him ? For she is fascinating, very fascinating ; 
even I feel that as I make ray sham love to her. (looks at 
his mother^s picture over Jireplace) No ; she shall never 
reign queen of this hearth, where you were once the sun 
and centre. No shrinking. It's my duty. I must do it ; 
but how I hate fighting in ambuscade. I shall be delighted 

to get out again into the open (Enter Pamela, a book 

in her hands^ at vnndow, R.) Whist ! The enemy, — her I 
love, — the adored one, — her I am about to take from my 
father, never to make my own. 

This Scene to be Played with intense Sentimentality. 

Pam. (sighing) Ah ! You are here, (advancing to tabhj 
R.) I was very wrong to come. Why did you ever enter this 
house, to disturb my peace of mind ? I was happy till I saw 
you. 

Col. Pamela ! 

Pam. John ! (shuddering) Oh, I am very wrong. 

Col. Is it wrong to love as we do ? If so, then, indeed, 
I am very guilty. AVhat are you reading ? 

Pam. Tennyson. (crosses to cJiair R. of table l.) 

Col. What poem ? 

Pam. " The Lord of Burleigh." 

Col. I don't know it. 

Pam. No ? It's a wonderful story, and a true one. A Lord 
Burleigh passed himself off for a poor landscape painter, and 
in that guise won the affections of a village maiden. His 
reason for pretending to be poor was, that disgusted with 
the attentions he received from match-making mammas^ 
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and daughters trying for a coronet, he wished to be loved 
for himself alone. {matching the effect of her worda) 

Col. {apparently interested) Indeed ! 

Pam. Noble, was it not ? 

Col. Y — e — s. 

Pam. But I cannot believe that any man could be so good. 

{her eyes raised) 

Col. {taking her hand) Can you not ? 
Pam. No. {takes hook up) Tis a creation of the poet's. 
He does not exist. 

Col. {ivifh a grand air) Right ; he does not exist. 

Pam. No? 

Col. No. 

Pam. No. 

Col. No ? I thought you said the story was true t 

Pam. Oh, how I could love such a man ! 

Col. Could you, if he existed ? 

Pam. I could work for him. I could die for him. Oh ! 

{sighing. Colonel sits on stool at her feet) 

Col. Oh ! {sighing) What does the poem say ? That 
is, what does the lady say ? For every lady is a poem unpub- 
lished — I mean unmarried. 

Pam. " She" — that is the village maiden, replies to Lord 
Burleigh — 

" — replies in accents fainter — 
There is none I love like thee. 
He is but a landscape painter, 
And a village maiden she." 

Beautiful, is it not ? 

Col. Delicious ! To be a landscape painter, and poor : 
going on tick for your colours, and all that. Delightful ! 
Go on. 

Pam. Do you wish it ? 

CoL. Yes. 

Pam. Anything to please you — 

" I can make no marriage present, 
Little can I give my wife ; 
Love will make our cottage pleasant^ 
And I love thee more than life." 

Ah ! {sighing) Isn't that charming ? 

Col. Charming ! Not to be able to make a marriage 
present is so refreshing. 
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Pam. Then he takes her to the Castle, and tells her that 
he is lord of all : 

" Not a lord in all the county, 
Is so great a lord as he." 

Col. What does the lady say to that ? {reads) 

"All at once the colour flushes 

Her sweet face, from brow to chin, 
As it were with shame she blushes, 
And her spirit changed within." 

Pam. Oh ! it's too much * the poem agitates me to that 

degree 

CoL. {reads) 

" Then her countenance all over 
Pale again as death did prove ; 
But he clasped {moves dose to Pamela, 

and clasping Jier) her like a lover, 
■ And he cheered her soul with love." 
Now you read, Pamela. 

Pam. " So she strove against her weakness, 
Tho' at times her spirit sank ^ 
Shaped her heart, with woman's meekness, 
To all duties of her rank." 

Col. Poor creature ! To be made a lady and to suffer it 
with such angelic sweetness ! But I believe there are many 
women who could do the same. 
Pam. If they loved ? 
Col. If they loved. Of course ! 
Pam. Oh ! I understand her feelings. Listen ! 
" And she murmured, Oh, that he 

Were once more that landscape-painter 
Which jdid win my heart from me." {laeeps) 

Col. {aside) What a lovely humbug ! it's worth while 
crossing the Atlantic to contemplate her. 

Pam. What is greatness when compared to love ? What 
is wealth — power ? 

Col. Nothing. 

Pam. I should have loved him better as a landscape- 
painter. 

Col. {quickly) Pamela, could you love me ? 

Pam. Oh, John ! 

Jiises a/nd sits on ottoman. He kneels beside her, holdr 
ing her hand all tJie time. 
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Col. I am but a poor soldier. But what of that, Pamela ? 
Love is real wealth. Love is like huge diamonds, too price- 
less to be bought. What are the smaller cares of this small 
world, so that we are together ? What is the cramped, 
narrowed worldling's creed compared to the passion, the 
devotion that consumes me ! 

Pam. John, you — alarm — ^you 

(rising with Colonel) 

Col. Let us leave this wretched region of arithmetic, 
this elysium of intellects, that recognise as the only sublime 
truth the fact that two and two are four, and seek some 
less commercial sky. Pamela, when I look in your eyes, 
when I have your hand clasped in mine, when I feel your 
breath flicker and thicken on my face, you transport me 
from myself. I feel that I could fly with you to some high 
alpine eyrie, and there, amid the snow-capped mountains, 
closed in by the clouds, live and die with thee ; that I could 
quit this common, vulgar earth, and, floating upon a tiny 
boat, out upon an unknown sea, dwell amid the purple 
waves, uncheered by any sight or sound but thee ; that, 
locked in your arms, I could plunge from off" a rock into the 
air, and, as we sank to certain death, count only the 
treasured seconds that your heart echoed its last beats to 
mine ! Pamela ! 

Pam. Colonel White, you terrify me. 

(feigning alarm) 

Col. I know I do. 

Enter Dorrison, d. l. u. e., and Lucy and Dora, 
utwhserved by Colonel and Pamela. 

Col. Say, is my passion returned ? 

Pam. (coquetting, Iter liands over Iter face) No ! no ! no ! 

(DoRRisoN ajypears relieved) 

Col. Don't say no, charming — charming creature. I 
know you are engaged to Mr. Dorrison. 

Pam. Yes ; remember tliat. 

Col. I do remember it. 

DORRI. Apparently not, sir. (striking table) 

Col. (aside) The governor ! the devil ! 

(Colonel r, corner ; Mrs. Pinchbeck l. cornjer)- 

DoRRi. Mrs. Pinchbeck, you have behaved with truth 
and honour, as I knew you would. You reminded my 
treacherous guest — my son's friend, with a false name—of 
the bond between us. 
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Pam. (aside) What shall I do 1 

(sits in chair R. of table ^ L.) 

DoRRi. (c, aside to her) Bless you, my darling ! I have 
more faith in you than ever, {crosses to Pamela, and brings 
her L. c. To Colonel) For the Count von Eberstein, I have 
no words. He will quit this roof to-morrow, and will carry 
with him the contempt of the man he has endeavoured to 
wrong so greatly, in addition to the sting of failure.* 

Servant enters^ and lights gas over fireplace. 
LigJUs tip. 

Dora, {after a pause) The gallant count, or colonel, or 
courier, in his master's clothes, whichever he may be, appears 
to fail in everything he undertakes. He has endeavoured 
to supplant you, Mr. Dorrison. He hiis not succeeded. He 
has endeavoured to make you, Mrs. Pinchbeck, forget your 
plighted faith, and he has not succeeded. He has dared, 
too, to pay his easily obtained addresses to me, and he has 
not succeeded. 

(surjyrise q/'DouRisoN. Exit Dora, d.l.u.e.) 

Pam. What's that? 

DoRRL George, (to Servant) Take Colonel White's 
portmanteau to tlie station in the morning. (Exit Servant, 
l.u.e.d.) I trust that Colonel the Graf von Eberstein White 
will leave tliis house with a perfect conviction of the opinions 
entertained of him. Our sense of self-respect will not suflfer 
us to remain longer in this room. Come, my love. 

(to Pamela, taking her arm) 

Exeunt Dorrison and Pamela, l.d.u.e. Pamela 
undecided in manner. 

Lucy, (crossing to Colonel) Alfred ! 
DoRRi. (after exit, outside) Lucy ! 

(Lucy run^ off, d.l.u.e.) 

Col. (after pause) 111 never tell another lie as long as I 
live, (rain outside and unnd) And this is the end of my fine 
scheme for opening my father's eyes, and for preventing tliis 
woman from taking my mother's place on this hearthstone. 
I am ordered out. My host accuses me of endeavouring to 
undermine the affections of the woman he is about to make 
his wife. The woman herself, who encouraged my attentions, 
whose obvious blandishments gave me the idea of making her 

* It is now twili^\it« 
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exhibit herself in her true colours, repudiates me, and Dora 
thinks me false. My failure is complete, and it is for this I 
crossed the Atlantic. This is my welcome home. I am the 
prodigal son whom they order off the premises, and set the 
dogs at. (going up) I must leave this, (steel-bltie lightning. 
Looking at tvindow) Lord, what a night ! What matters a wet 
jacket? I can walk to the " Nag's Head, ^ and sit there till 
the mail train passes, {pauses) And I must leave her and 
my sister Lucy to the power of this woman, and to the 
odious attentions of that rascal brother. It's hard to part 
from him without one kick. I'll write to. Lucy, to bid her 
good-bye ; to Dora, telling her all ; and to my father, telling 
him — {bitterly. Crosses to table) — what were my intentions 
towards the lady, {searching) Is there any paper ? {lightning) 
How the lightning flares ! but it's not so blinding as a 
AToman's eyes — not so destructive as a woman's tongue. 
{sits to tvrite at tahle L.) I can't write. I'll send to them. 
(rising) What if I go to my father's room, and tell him 
who I am. He would only curse me as his rival. He 
would believe the woman, and order me from the house 
again. Again ! Sixteen years ago I stood cfn this very 
spot, and took a last look, as I tlien thought, at home. 
Home ! {looking at picture over fireplace) This is not my 
home now. Good-bye, England. I'll put out the gas, and 
then I'll put out myself, {turns out one gas-light on mantel- 
shelf) I won't unlock the doors, it would disturb them. I 
can climb over the garden wall. Good-bye {looking at his 
mothers j^icture) ; this time for ever. 

{turns out the other gas-light) 

Rain ceases; stage dark. As he nears tvindoWy vl 
a strong flash of bine lightning, LucY appears at 
windoWy R., her dress over her head, 

Lucy. Alfred ! {in a whisper, at window) 

Col. Yes, dear. 

Lucy. You haven't gone away, then ? I know you've 
been thinking of it. 

Col. My darling ! 

Lucy. Oh, don't kiss me, it's such a waste. I've brought 
somebody with me ! 

Col. Who? 

Lucy. Dora. 

Col. Dora? 

Lucy. Yes ; we were talking in our room, and I told 
her ally and why we VvaA kei^X. XiVl^ aecwk^ itom. her. 
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Col. But why come through the rain, when- 



LucY. Dora would come to ask you to forgive her ; and 
if we hadn^t gone out by the door downstairs we should 
have had to pass pa's bedroom. 

Lightning. DoBA enters window^ B., her dress over 
her head. 

Col. I see. 

Dora, (crossing to him) Can you forgive me ? 
Lucy. Yes; forgive her, and while you are forgiving 
her I won't look. I'm not £^Eraid of lightning. 

(goes to window) 

Colonel kisses Dora. A vimd flash of lightning. 

Lucy, (alarmed^ runs to Colonel) Alfred ! 
Col. What? 

Lucy. A figure at the window ; coming in. Perhaps a 
housebreaker ! (Lucy and Dora get c.) 

Col. a housebreaker ! 
Lucy. I think so. 
Pam. (at tvindoWf R.) John ! 

Colonel motions the turn girls back. They retire at 
back o/pianOj and crouch domn. 

Col. Mrs. Pinchbeck ! 

Pamela enters window, dressed for a journey. 
Pam. I have crept through the rain to tell you I am 
yours, and yours only. But how I was tongue-tied. I 
could not speak with his eyes upon me, for I felt that I had 
behaved badly to him. When you leave this house, I am 
ready to accompany you — to-morrow — to-night — now, this 
instant, John ! My own, first, fondest love, I am by your 
side ! (shot heard without. Girls sliriek) 

Col. What's that? 

Pam. Those girls here ? (jgoes l.) 

Bertie daslies on through window, R., an umbrella 
in his hand all over mud, /alls on ottoman, r. 

Bert. Help! 

Lucy. Bertie! 

(comes down R., and Colonel l, of ottoman) 

Col. What's the matter ? 

Bert. I don't know ; as I was watching Lucy's window 
from the garden somebody fired something. I fell down and 
hurt myself and ran in here. 
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Enter Mountraffe, d. 1 e.l., in a gorgeous dressing' 
gmun and cap ; he carries a lighted candle. Stage 
light, Mr. Dorrison enters window R., a double 
barrelled gun in his hand. 

Mount, (frighte'ned) I'm afraid the housebreakers have 
— There's going to be a row ! 

(Exit D.L. 1 e. Leaves candle L. on table. Lights 
half up.) 

DoRRi. (to Pamela, who sits on so/a) I was watching the 
lightning from my window, when I saw you cross the garden. 
You came after the man you love. I was about to follow, 
when another flasli showed me tlie figure of a man upon the 
wall. I took my gun, loaded it, and went down, for I thought 
it was a robber. To-night I have thieves within my walls, 
and not without. I fired in the air to frighten the thief, 
and followed him in Iiere, where it seems I am de trap. 

Lucy, (in tears) You've nearly killed poor Bertie ! 

DoRRi. (c.) Bertie! Was it him? He's more frightened 
than hurt. 

Bert. I don't know whether I'm hurt or not. 

DoRRi. {to Pamela) You, madam, will find a carriage 
ready to convey you to the station, early in the morning. 

Pam. (coolh/) I am glad of it ; my heart has spoken, 
and declared Colonel John White to be its lord and master. 
Seek some woman of your own age. 

DoRRL (to Colonel) For you, who introduced yourself 
by a lie — for I believe your letters from my son to be but 
forgeries — are you to leave this house unpunished and un- 
scathed ? Viper ! I am an old man (jrutting dotvn gun) but 
I have strengtli to resent the outrage, (rushing at Colonel, 
he is intercepted hy Lucy) Out of my house, you dog! 

Lucy. Father ! 

Col. For heaven's sake ! I am Alfred, your son ! 

Pamela risesy thunderstruck. Picture, Colonel b. 
Lucy c. Dorrison l. Lucy clinging to her father — 
Colonel humbled, Dorrison surprised. 

End of Act II. 
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ACT III. 

Scene. — As he/ore, Bertie discovered lying on so/a, Lucy 

feeding him loith jelly. 

Lucy. Feel better, Bertie ? 

Bert. Yes, dear. 

Lucy. It's very nice being ill in the house, and having 
me to nurse you, isn't it? 

Bert, {eating jelly) Delicious ! 

Lucy. I do quite enjoy your illness. 

Bert. So do I. (eating more jelly) 

Lucy. It's so pleasant to wait on you. 

Bert. Is it, really ? 

Lucy. The sun is out, and so is the jelly, and it is quite 
dry on the gravel ; do you think you could get up and sit 
in the garden ? (rises and 2>uts chair under piano) 

Bert. I think I could, if you would let me lean on you. 

Colonel enters^ d.u.e.l., toith pistol-case and Jiorse- 
whip. 

CoL. (down^ c.) Well, Bertie, how goes it ? 

Lucy. Oh, better ; he hasn't hurt himself this half-hour. 

Bert. No, every inch of me is bruises, but there are no 
bones broken. 

Col. You are a dreadful fellow to tumble down (crossesy 
R.) and hurt yourself. You must marry him at once, Lucy, 
or there'll be none of him left. 

(puts pistol-case on table, R.) 

Lucy. I assure you I don't like his getting chipped in 
this way. 

CoL. You must turn the side that's broken to the wall. 

Lucy. Oh, Alfred ! (seeing pistol-case) Is that another 
present for me ? 

Col. (opens case) No, it's something to frighten brother 
Pinclibeck. Take him away, for I expect his sister here 
directly. 

Lucy. Is she going to leave at once ? 

Col. I don't know. 

Bert, (getting up toith difficulty^ very lame, leaning on 
stick) I should like to kick Captain Mountrafie before he 
goes. 
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Col. That is a pleasure I propose myself. 

Lucy. But what's going to be done, Alfred 1 

Col. I don't know ; we shall see. I have a carte Manehe 
from the governor to do as I think best. 

Lucy. Is papa quite cured ? 

Col. He will be after amputation. Here comes the limb 
Tm to lop off. So go. {tliey look off "L) 

Lucy. Can you walk, my Bertie ? 

Bert, (toith stick. Leaning on Lucy) Give me your 
arm, your shoulders, and your waist, and I think I can. 

Col. He knows all about it. Run away. 

Exit Bertie and Lucy, toindow r,, into garden. At 
tlie same time enter Mrs. Pinchbeck, d. 1 e. l. 
She closes door. A pause. 

Col. Well, Mrs. Pinchbeck, are your boxes packed I 

Pam. No. Are yours ? 

Col. What do you mean ? 

Pam. That I do not see why I should quit this roof 
because your father's son introduced himself beneath it 
under a false name. 

Col. But you accepted my father's addresses, and 
then 

Pam. Accepted yours. True; I did. I thought you 
were a man of rank and fortune. I was mistaken. You 
were an impostor, a nobody. I was dazzled by the prospect 
of a coronet. I am not an angel. 

Col. I agree with you — you're not, 

Pam. And I fell into the snare. It's not the first time 
that man has lied, and a woman has believed him. 

Col. Nor the first time a woman has baited the trap, 
and a man has fallen into it. 

Pam. Men are so ready to fall. 

Col. You're thinking of Eve who tempted Adam. 

Pam. No. I'm thinking of the serpent who tempted 
Eve. 

Col. But the serpent was the devil. 

Pam. And the devil is the abstract resemblance of man. 
What chance had Eve against serpent, devil, and man 
combined ? 

Col. (aside) She's clever. 

Pam. Let me congratulate you on your victory over an 
old man, your father, and the woman you professed to love. 
Treachery and deceit are the arms that men use. 

(croM09B.) 
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Col. My duel was with you, and I fought you with the 
weapons you were' best skilled in, 

Pam. Your victory proves you an accomplished professor. 

Col. I have saved my father. 

Pam. Saved him] From what? From the happiness 
he promised himself for the remainder of his days ? 
{advancing to Colonel) I should have made him a good 
wife, for I am weary of running about the world, and I 
should have been grateful to the hand that succoured me. 
If I should not have been happy, I should have been at 
least contented, and I could have smoothed my aged 
husband's path through life, as only a clever woman can. 

Col. You are fortunate in possessing so admirable an 
opinion of yourself. I am sorry for your loss, for the house 
is pleasant, and my father is rich. 

Pam. Which accounts for his prodigal son's return. 
You came back to save your inheritance. 

Col. And to save my father giving me a step-mother. 
I had heard so much of you in America. 

Pam. Do you wish to insult me ? 

Col. No ; only to induce you to pack up. 

Pam. Can't I insult you ? 

Col. You can try. 

Pam. Can't I sting you into rage ? 

Col. No. 

Pam. Why not ? 

Col. Because you're a woman, and I acknowledge the 
superiority of your sex over yourself. {siU on ottoman) 

Enter Mountraffe, d.u.e.l. 

Mount. Pamela \ (dotvn c.) 

Col. {seeing him. Aside) Ah, this is a very different 
afi^r. I needn't keep my temper now. {after a pause) I 
won't ! 

Mount, {crosses to Colonel) I've been looking for you. 

Col. I'm at your service, Captain. You've been in the 
army. Pistols — swords — at your pleasure. 

{goes to VL, of tahhy b.) 

Mount. I'm not blood-thirsty. 

Col. I am. {showing pistols in case on table, b.) So if 

you • 

Mount, {aside) Cold-blooded ruffian ! 

Pah. How handsome he is, how strong, how noble ! 
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Col. Ill fight you with pleasure. I'd as leave shoot a 
blackguard as a gentleman. Will you ? 

(takes up pistol-case^ tlien going ojff\ b.) 

Mount. No. 

Col. Then apologise. 

Mount. I don't mind admitting I*m wrong, but no 
gentleman ever apolo^ses. 

Col. Ah ! I see you want damages. 

Mount. Just so. 

Pam. {aside to Mountraffe) No! I won't accept a 
farthing. 

Mount. I will, {crosses to Pamela) Don't be a fooL 
{to Colonel) To come to business. You don't wish my 
sister to marry your father ? 

Col. I don't. 

Mount. And you don't wish to marry her yourself ? 

Col. Still less. 

Pam. {aside) How he despises me ! 

Mount. How much will you give us to go ? 

Col. I see ; your sister requires a dowry. 

Pam. No ! {rising) 

Mount, {asid^ to Pamela, who sits again) Shut up 1 

Col. Name your terms. 

Pam. Such humiliation ! 

Col. Anticipating your decision, I have brought with 
me a blank cheque^ 

( ]>roduci7ig it, and sitting L. of table L.) 

Mount, {sitting doum opposite to Colonel) Ah ! this ia 
business. 

Col. Don't sit down in my presence. (Mountraffe rises) 
What shall we say for blighted hopes, broken hearts, 
damaged prospects, <fec., <kc., &c. How much? 

Mount. Um ! The match was a good one, and you're 
anxious to get rid of us. Say five hundred pounds. 

Col. {nodding assent) Five 

Mount, {aside) 1 wonder if he would have given more. 
{aloud) 1 mean five hundred pounds for damages. Then 
there's my sister's trousseau. She would have had a 
trousseau, you know. {goes to Pamela) 

Pam. (r., a^le) Oh ! the meanness ! {to Mountraffe) 
Spare me ! 

Mount. Not a pair of gloves, (crosses hack to Colonel) 
For the troussean, say two hundred pounds. 

Col. Two. (to Pamela) Will two hundred pounds be 
sujGcient, madam ] 
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Pam. (aside) The torture ! 

Col. Five and two, seven. Is there anjrthing else ? 

Mount. Well ; if you like to stand a suit of wedding 
clothes for me. 

Col. How much ? 

Mount. Say a twenty-pun note. 

Col. Seven hundred and twenty pounds. 

(writes clieque^ and is about to cross it) 

Mount. Don't cross it; it will be no use to me if 
you do. 

Col. There is the cheque ; you must give me a receipt. 
(rises — lays cheque on table) IVe brought a stamp so that 
my father may know that this affair is settled, and that you 
are paid. 

Mount, (sitting doivn, after looking at Colonel ybr per- 
mission to do so) With pleasure. 

Col. Pardon me ; the lady is of age, and she is supposed 
to be the injured party, I shall require her signature. 

Mount, (v/rites) Pleasure. Received seven hundred and 
twenty pounds — no, seven hundred pounds, the twenty 
pounds is for- me — seven hundred pounds in consideration 
of which, I, Pamela Pinchbeck, hereby give up all claims to 
the damages arising from an action for breach of promise of 
marriage already commenced by me — we'd better put it in 
that way — against Mr. Alfred Dorrison, sen., and hereby 
engage not to bring the aforesaid action. To-day — the — 
um — (rises) Now, Pamela, sign that across the stamp — 
there. (crosses to R.) 

Pam. (crossing to table, l.) Where's the cheque? 

(Colonel gives it h^r) 
Col. What a nature ! 
Pam. And the receipt ? 
Col. Here (bending over table) ; if you will kindly 

Pamela tears up receipt and clieque. Enter Mr. 
Dorrison, Lucy, and Dora, window r. Dorrison 
drops down and sits on ottoman. Lucy and 
Dora bg piano. 

Mount. What are you about ? 

Pam. To buy back my self-respect, and to get rid of you. 

Col. (aside) What a woman ! 

Mount. Make out another cheque, Colonel ; it's a mere 
freak of temper. The fact is, she's fallen in love with you — 
really — no swindle — on the square. (tiits on so/a) 

Pam. Well, I avow it. I do love you, as much as I 
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despise him. I avow it, because I am about to leave you 
now for ever. At first I believed myself to be attached to 
you by the prospect of your wealth and greatness, but I was 
the dupe of my own worldJiness, and I loved you for yourself 
alone. (Lucy and Dora exchange looks) This confession is 
my punishment. I am not all to blame. I never knew a 
mother's love or guidance. From childhood I have had to 
look on him {signifying Mountraffe) for protection and 
for counsel. lie married me when I was quite a child to 
an old man, bad as himself, and when he died, to an 
adventurer, who broke my heart at the same time that he 
excited my vanity. Since the death of my second husband 
he has taught me that my duty in life was to find a third, 
a wealthy victim. I am but a woman, and I had been 
schooled into the belief that all the world was bad. This 
home, your father's kindness, your sister's gentleness, and 
this young lady's goodness, have taught me better. I have 
one talent, music ! and that will enable me to live away 
from this bacl, silly man, whom I now renounce for ever. 
Forgive me for the evil I might have worked you. If ever 
you should hear of me, you will know that my repentance 
is sincere. Farewell. {going up) 

CoL. Madam, your words have penetrated me deeply, 
me and mine. (2X)inting to DoRRisox, <kc.) Pardon the 
intemperance of my language ; I did not then know you. I 
recognise in you, not only a good woman, but a noble heart. 
Lucy, my love, give your hand to this lady, {she does so) 
whose surroundings through life have not been able to stamp 
out her native nobility of character, {tvith deep respect^ 
Dora crosses to Pamela, shakes hands with Jier^ then goes 
to L. Pamela very much affected) I trust that you will 
permit me and my sister to accompany you in the carriage. 
In leaving us you leave all friends, who can never cease to 
regard you, and all that concerns you, with the deepest 
interest. 

DoRRi. Give me your hand at parting, {shakes hands 
tvith Pamela) If I have anything to forgive, it is forgiven 
freely. Good-bye, and heaven bless you ! 

Pamela deeply affected, taJees off locket frofn her neck, 
and puts it on piano, then goes off, D. L. u. s. 

Mount, {rising and going up) That's a woman I After 

all that I have done for her. By 

He is going to pick up locket. Colonel coughs and 
taps pistol-case. As Mountraffe exits, D. L. u. 1., 
Bertie enters window r. ; is met by Lucr. 
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Col. Yes, a real woman, who can't help being right- 
minded even when she's wrong. 

Dora at piano. Colonel tvith her, Bertie cajnea 
chum L. tvith Lucy, aiid sits on so/a. 

DoRRi. I'm glad they've gone. Forgive me, my dear 
boy and girl. I feel heartily ashamed of myself. Alfred, 
how can I return the service you have rendered me ? 

{sits on ottoman) 

Col. Very easily, father. By speaking favourably of 
me to this young lady's parents. 

DoRRi. What, Dora ! Lucy has told me all about it. 

Col. Has she ? Then how can I return the service she 
has rendered me ? 

Lucy. By speaking favourably of me to this young 
lady's parent. ( points to herself) 

DoRRi. Oh ! about Bertie 1 

Col. Yes ; of course. You see, Lucy has seen him, and 
he has seen Lucy ; to be sure, they have neither seen any- 
body else, and that may account for it. 

DoRRi. We'll see about it some years hence. 

Col. Yes, some years hence, eighteen or twenty. 

Bert. Eighteen or twenty? Don't keep us so long, 
Mr. Dorrison, for I know nothing wiU cure me of the habit 
of hurting myself except getting married. 

Col. He considers marriage a cure for sprains. 

DoRRL But at your age ! Do you think you are in 
earnest ? 

Col. Oh, very much in earnest. He is just the age to 
be in earnest — for a little while. 

Bert. I love Lucy till I'm black and blue. 

Col. Lucy, you will marry a small walking rainbow. 

Dora, {to Colonel) And you're sure you won't regret 
Mrs. Pinchbeck? 

Bertie ami Lucy sit on sofa, Bertie feeding h^ir 
toith stveets. 

Col. No, only her misfortunes. 

Dora. Nor her brother ? {smiling) 

Col. That's her greatest misfortune; but happiness 
does not consist in brothers. 

DoRRi. In what, then? 

Col. In sisters, wives, and mothers, but not in step- 
mothers. 

DoRRi. But, Alfred, I thought you considered marriage 
such a foolish thing. 
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Col. Very foolish for fathers, bat an excellent tiling 
for sons. 

DoBRi. There seems to be a deal of love about U£l 

Col. Yes, we're an affectionate family. 

DoRRi. And if all goes well, when do you mean to 
marry? 

Col. When ! Immediately, (to Dora) With your kind 
permission. 

DoRRi. And where do you intend to pass your honey- 
moon? 

Dora. On the Atlantic ? 

Coi.. No. 

Dora. In what place, then ? 

Col. In what place? (Dora begins to play " Hame^ 
sweet Home '') Home ! 

{looking at picture, then (U Dora) 

Fictv/re, 
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ACT I. 

ScENK. — Eandtmme saloon, 3 and 5 a. Arektcay in c 

Baluatrade cromei staffs behiiui c. 4 q., with view o/ a 

garden a/nd twrounding country. Set doors r. and l. 1 e. ; 

tmail table L., on it books, work, and toriting maUriais ; 

sofa, i_, two arm-chairs b. and L.c. ; table on r. 

Hbnui discoverd l., dressed in a liverg, he has a Salter 

conlainiTig letters and newspapers in his hand. He stands 

admiring the portrait B. 

Enter Leonie, L. 1 e. 

HEmti. What a face — what eyea — what intellect ! 
what Boul ! 

Leonie. What's that) Charles! Charles i 

Henri. Mademoiselle. 

Leonib. (^severely) What are you doing there T 

Henri. Admiring the Countess's portrait — it is such a 
wonderful likeness that 

Leonie. Who aaked your opinion) Where are the 
letters! 

Henbi. Here, mademoiselle — these two for the Countess 
— one for you, and 

Leohib. I can see — I can see — you are too talkative. 
Enter tlie Countehs, r. 1 e. 

CODNTKSB. What's the matter, Leonie) 

Leonie. I was merely ordering Charles to hold his 
tongue. 

Henri. I meant no offence — mad 

Countess. No — but you give yourself so many liberties 
— and compel me to recall to your .remembrance that you 
are my servant. No reply — but leave the room. 

Henri bows and goes offc. to l. Countess breads 
open letter arid reads. Leonik looks orer fhepap'r. 

Leonie. That is the most rude, insolent, and forward 
fellow I ever saw — I wonder, aunt, you don't get rid oi 
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Countess. Kid of him ! I shall perhaps some day. 
(reading to herself) " My dearest Cecile, — A thousand 
blessings on you. By this time I hope my son is by your 
side — ^your chateau is but two leagues from the frontier, 
and he will be safe there, for no one could suppose that the 
Countess d'Autreval would shelter a man who had 
conspired against the King. Your political opinions — " as if 
my feelings had any political opinions — " are too well-known, 
Henri is not guilty — nor even blameable, except for a 
momentary indiscretion. I am happy to tell you it is 
reported that His Majesty intends to extend his gracious 
pardon to all those who " 

Leonie. (suddenly) Oh, good gracious 1 

Countess. What's the matter? 

Leonie. (reading paper) " Another condemnation ! " 
(reading) "The Council of War now sitting at Lyons 
yesterday condemned to death one of the chiefs of the late 
Bonapartist conspiracy — Monsieur Henri de Flavigneul — 
a young man of only five-and-twenty years of age." 

Countess, (conquering her emotion) Who, somebody 
told me, has escaped from prison. 

Leonie. Yes. Monsieur de Grignon said so. He was 
quite enthusiastic on the subject. Poor Monsieur de 
Grignon ! he regretted that he had not the same sort of 
risk to run. What a wonderfully brave man he seem?, 
to be. 

Countess. Brave by descent, my love ; I was with his 
mother all through the Yendean war, she had the courage 
of a lioness. 

Leonie. That then is the reason that Monsieur de 
Grignon is always talking of heroic actions and perilous 
adventures. 

Countess. I suppose so ! Strange enough his father 
was as timid as a hare — I may almost say a perfect coward. 

Leonie. Was he ? Perhaps that's the reason that when 
we were on the lake, and thought the boat would be upset^ 
Monsieur de Grignon turned so pale. 

Countess, (laughing) So you see he is both brave and 
cowardly. 

Leonie. (sealing herself at the Countess's feet) Dear 
aunty, I've got a superb azalea for your hair. 

Countess. For the ball? My love, you are always 
thinking of me. 

Leonie. I was so delighted when mamma said I might 
come and spend a montVi mtk ^oxx. For I do think that 
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by continually watching and imitating you, I shall become 
quite perfect. 

Countess. My darling, I shall be sorry when the time 
is past. To lose you will be like losing my own youth a 
second time. 

Leonie. But I'm sure, aunty, you are very young. 

Countess. Umph ! how old should you take me to be 7 

Leonie. I don't know. 

Countess. What say you to thirty 

Leonie. Thirty! 

Countess. Three. 

Leonie. Thirty-three! 

Countess. That, alas ! is my real age ! Next year I 
mean to be only thirty-two — ah ! I'm getting very old. 

Leonie. Old, not at all ! Why, just now, that Charles, 
whom I caught looking at my sketch — ^your portrait 
there 

Countess, (interested) Charks- 



Leonie. Said, " What a £ace, what intellect, what 
soul !" 

Countess. Did he? 

Leonie. Oh yes ! I heard him, the impudent fellow ! 

Countess. Did his saying so annoy you ? 

Leonie. Certainly it did. The idea of a servant taking 
such a liberty ! 

Countess. Little aristocratic puss ! 

Leonie. Oh, that's a most presuming fellow ! Do you 
know, aunty, he can sing ! 

Countess. Well, why should he not, if Nature has 
given him a voice ? ! 

Leonie. Oh ! but he sings very welL That's what I 
object to. 

Counters. Why? 

Leonie. I heard him yesterday in the park, singing one 
of the most difficult passages from Cimarosa ! and singing 
beautifully ! Oh, aunt, you shouldn't laugh ! How can we 
distinguish a man of birth from a plebeian, if the plebeian 
has the same accomplishments, habits, and appearance? for, 
if you notice, aunt, that Charles has a very nice appearance, 
and, when he waits on you, speaks with the tone and 
manner of a gentleman — it's horrible. I don't know how 
to explain myself exactly, and I wish to be kind to every 
one, particularly to servants ; but that insolent Charles is 
my aversion, and, if I were mistress here, I wouldn't let hiir 
stay another moment. 
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Countess, (gaily) Before we send him away, we must 
allow him to explain himself. (rises- and rings bell) 

Leonie. Are you ringing for him, aunt 1 (rising) 

Countess. Yes. 

Leonie. Don't let him know that you scold him upon 
my account. 

Countess. Why not 1 If you think he has been dis- 
respectful 1 

Enter Henri, c/rom l. 

Countess. Charles, how is it I am always compelled to 
find fault with you ? How is it you 

Leonie. (aside to her) He did not know I was there. 

Countess. How is it you took the liberty of criticising 
my niece's drawing, and saying it was charming ? 

Henri. I only said that it resembled you, madame. 

Countess. That is precisely what constitutes the 
offence. To approve is to criticise, and you should only 
criticise your equals. 

Henri. I beg Mademoiselle's pardon ; for the future I 
pledge my word I will not speak my admiration, I will only 
think it. 

Leonie. (aside) There, that's just one of the sort of 
answers that annoys me. 

Countess. Leonie, 'tis a lovely day, put on your habit 
and try the pony that I bought last week. 

Leonie. Will you ride with me ? 

Countess. No, my brother will accompany you, and 
Charles shall ride behind you. 

Leonie. Oh, no, I'd rather not. 

Countess. Yes, dear, he understands horses, and as the 
pony is a strange one 

Leonie. Very well, aunt, (aside) Oh, how T hate him ! 

(Exit, R. 1 E.) 

Countess. You bad, bad boy, will you never learn 
reason ? Leonie has half found you out already. Singing 
songs from Cimarosa in the park ! Remember vou have a 
mother, and in me a sister. 

Henri. You are right — you are always right. I like to 
hear you scold me ; you scold so pleasantly. Speak, 
mistress, command me ! 

Countess. When I call Charles you must answer me 
directly — you must not say " What ? " — and when anybody 
else says Henri 

Henri. I must not answer directly. 
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Countess. I fear the most from the Baron de Mont- 
richard. 

Henri. Why? 

Countess. He is the new Prefect of the Department — a 
wonderful man, deep as a statesman, and artful as a 
woman — active, persevering, intelligent — and to think that 
it is to me he owes his appointment. 

Henri. To you ? how came you to lend your interest to 
a man who served both Consulate and Empire ? 

Countess. He'd serve any government that was estab- 
lished, and serve the last with the more zeal, that it might 
forget the services rendered to its predecessor. 

Henri. A sycophantic, cruel 

Countess. No, no, you wrong him. He is not cruel, on 
the contrary. I know he has advised the Government to 
pardon all concerned in the late plot ; but he will try his 
utmost to discover you. 

Henri. I care not — nay, I confess, that in the disguises, 
the strategems I resort to, I find a pleasure ; 'tis charming 
to be a hero of romance. This very morning, at Lyons, I 
asked a gendarme if I, myself, Henri de Flavigneul, were 
yet taken prisoner by the State — ha ! ha ! ha ! " No," said 
the gendarme. " The more's the pity, then," said I. 

Countess. Don't, don't — you frighten me. See this 
letter from your mother, blotted with her tears ; think — if 
you were fourld, her death would follow yours — and if you 
were dragged from my chateau, 1 should believe myself the 
cause of your arrest, and be a prey both to regret and to 
remorse. 

. Henri. Oh, pardon me ! If my poor existence can in- 
spire such interest. 111 keep it sacred for my mother's sake 
— and yours, my sister. 

Countess. That's well ; but I have never yet had time 
to hear how you were implicated in this last conspiracy ? 

Henri. A few words will explain. You know my 
family, like yours, were staunch Royalists, and my father 
never would recognise the Emperor's Court ; but on my 
fifteenth birthday he called me to him and said, " My 
loyalty to the King does not permit me to draw my sword 
— you, having taken no oaths of fidelity, are free — you owe 
your country service. I will place you in a military 
school." Well, I made the campaigns of Russia and of 
Germany, and you know what little sympathy I have for 
the present Government ; but I swear to you I never con- 
spired against it, and I never will, so \iitftt\'^ <io \. ^^\ft: %V 
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all civil war. A month ago, I rode to Lyons ; on the Place 
Bellecour there were infantry and cavalry ranged as for 
punishment. I saw an old man with white hair placed in 
the centre of the square — 'twas my old general, Count 
Lambert, a man whose body bears twenty scars received in 
the service of his country. I thought he was ordered to be 
shot, but no — they had dragged him there to degrade him, 
you hear, to degrade him. Guilty or not, I care not. If 
guilty, shoot him — but to degrade a grey-haired officer, 
'twas villainous. I saw a young colonel tear the Cross of 
the Legion from his breast — I threw myself between them, 
and placing my own cross over the veteran's hearty I 
shouted " Long live the Emperor ! " 

Countess. My poor boy ! 

Henri. I was arrested, accused of being a chief of the 
conspiracy, thrown into prison from which your gentle 
hands, by bribing my jailors, freed me, and here I am, 
happy in being saved, and doubly happy in being saved by 
you. Now you know my crime. 

Countess. Say rather your glory. Oh, Henri, if they 
dare to come to search for you in my house ! 

Enter Leon IE, in a riding habit, R. 1 B. 

Leonie. I am ready, aunt. 

Countess. Charles, go to my brother and say Made- 
moiselle is waiting. Who gave you those flowers 1 

(Eocit Henri, c. to l.) 

Leonie. Monsieur de Grignon. I met him on the stain. 
He says my uncle's horse is the finest animal he ever saw. 

Enter Monsieur de Grignon, c. from l. 

Grig, (with enthusiasm) What blood ! — what sym- 
metry ! A four-legged hurricane. I*d give the wcMrld to 
mount him. 

Countess, (aside) Poor fellow, I dare say heWieves he 
would ! 

Grig. Ah, madame, mademoiselle. (boiving) 

Countess. No doubt you regret that that is not a furious 
unbroken courser that you might mount and tame him. 

Grig. Right, dear Countess — 'tis so glorious — so 

Countess. There's a letter for you. 

Ent^r Henri, c./rom L. 
Henri. Mademoiselle, Monsieur de Kermadeo is waiting. 
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Countess. Ill see jon to the saddle, (to Gbigkok) Head 
your letter, I shall be back directly. 

(the ladies eoeeunty c, foUowed by Henri) 

Gbiq. (looking after her) "Why did my evil genius 
force me to fall in love with such a woman as that — a woman 
who distinguished herself all through the Vendean war — 
a woman who is composed of courage. To gain her there 
is no danger, no matter how desperate, I wouldn't — think 
about ! no peril into which I would not run — in imagina- 
tion. When my thoughts dwell on her I feel that I fear 
nothing — I feel myself a hero — so I am, a perfect hero, 
that is, in theory — unfortunately, in practice I'm a coward. 
It is a most singular contradiction, I can only explain it by 
my parentage — it's in my blood. My mother was courage 
personified — my father was — ^prudence itself ; so that I am 
tossed about between two temperaments like a shuttlecock. 
When danger presents itself, the demon spirit of my 
mother prompts me to pledge myself to the most frightful 
perils — as just now, when I saw that splendid, spirited, 
high-blooded horse, it whispered to me " Mount ! subdue 
it ! " but if anyone had said " Have your wish, jump into 
the saddle," then my other devil, the evil spirit, descended 
from my fath^, would have terrified me into fits, and I 
should have become a laughing stock. Oh, it's horrible, 
horrible — to be at one and the same time brave and timid 
— a lion and a mouse — a hero and a coward — and to com- 
plete my false position I love a woman whose eyes seem to 
pump courage to my heart in pailsful. If she should ask 
me to prove my passion by some exploit, some perilous 
feat? At present I stand well enough — though I have 
done no deeds of daring, I have said them ; but that can't 
last for ever, she may want some proof, and then — she will 
discover and despise me. There's only one way out of it — 
to marry her. Once married, I shall soon become a father, 
and once a father, prudence is a duty — the life of a father 
of a family miLst be preserved, for the sake of his wife and 
children. : A Bonapartist insults the King in my presence 
I must not call him out, I am the father of a family. A 
fire bursts out in my neighbour's house— a sudden flood 
sweeps off a village — an epidemic rages in the town — I 
run away, I am the father of a family. Let me make haste 
to become the father of a family, (sitting at table and 
writing letter) And my first step shall be to write her an 
impassioned de<;laration. I'll leave it here — she'll see it 
— read it — and then 
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Countess, {without) Joseph ! Louis I 

Grig. Her voice ! {goes to c.d frofn L and cusiaia 
Countess to bring in Leonie, wJiom they place on 9ofa b.) 
An accident ? 

Countess. A fall from her horse. 

Grig. Is she hurt ? 

Countess. I think not, but the shock — ring the belL 

Grig. The bell, yes. 

Countess. I must send some one directly for the doctor. 

Grig. I'll go myself. 

Countess. You're very kind. 

Grig, {aside) I'd rather not be here while she reads 
my declaration. {Eccit Grignon, c. to L.) 

Leonie. {recovering) Aunt — aunt, I — I am so sorry — 
that I was so rude — so ungrateful to^ — to that poor young 
man who has just saved my life. 

Countess. What do you mean, dear ? 

Leonie. Why, Charles,— I mean Henri— no, I 

Countess. Henri ! has he then told you 

Leonie. Yes ; don't be alarmed, aunt, I won't betray 
him, ril help you to protect him — if only out of gratituda 

Countess. But tell me how he came to 

Leonie. I was galloping with my uncle, and my pony 
took fright — what at I do not know — and went out of the 
path — my head struck against the branch of a tree, I was 
nearly falling, when Charles, who had galloped after me, 
threw himself from his horse, with one hand stopped the 
pony, and with the other placed me safely on the 
grass. 

Countess. Dear Henri ! 

Leonie. He tried to recover me, for I had fainted — and 
I heard him say, " Poor thing ! poor thing ! " and when I 
came to my senses, he was on his knees beside me, — and 
held out his hand to me, and said, " I trust, mademoiselle, 
you are not hurt ? " just as if he had been my equal. I 
was so indignant at his having the impudence to save me 
in such a noble, gentlemanly manner, that I gave his 
h.ands a cut with my whip, for daring to extend them to 
me — and directly I had done it I burst into tears, I'm 
sure I don't know why. 

Countess, {getting uneasy) Yes, yes 

Leonie. At that he rose, and taking off his hat, so grace- 
fully, said, " I trust Mademoiselle de Villegontier will 
pardon my temerity when I tell her that I am not a ser- 
vant^ but a gentleman, and that the meaning of my present 
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masquerade is tnat I am no other than the proscribed 
Henri de Flavigneul ! " 

Countess. He is lost ! 

Leonie. What, because I know his secret ? 

Countess. Can you keep it ? 

Leonie. Do you think I would betray him ? 

Countess. I only dread you will not be able to 
control your fears. 

Leonie. Yes, aunt, I shall in his cause 1 

Countess. His cause. 

Leonie. Forgive me, aunt ; you know from you I 
conceal nothing. This last fortnight J have been so 
unhappy — I felt ashamed of myself, and angry and 
indignant with him because — ^because I loved him ! 

Countess. You loved him ! {angrily) 

Leonie. Dear aunt ! {surprised) 

Countess. You loved him. {coldly) 

Leonie. Are you angry with me ? 

Countess. Angry, no, why should I be ? 

Leonie. Because — I — had not given you my confidence 
earlier. 

Countess. Do I reproach you with a want of confidence 
— I — I ? Leave me, Leonie, I wish to be alone. 

Leonie. I am sure youVe angry. 

Countess, {impatiently) I tell you I am not ! 

Leonie. You never spoke to me in that tone before. 

Countess, {chcmging her manner) Tears ! my dear 
Leonie, forgive me. If I have wounded you my own heart 
suffers sufficiently, believe me. Go to your room, love, go. 
{kisses her. Exit Leonie, b. 1 e.) She loves him — 
well — why should she not? He is rich, noble, and 
young ! As she told me, I felt a fierce pang of 
hatred shoot through my heart. Is it possible? For 
the last ten days I have watched over, spoken to him 
fondly as a mother — to-day he called me sister — ah 
— ^the mask falls off — those words were but delusions, 
pretexts. It is not friendship, interest, sympathy he 
has inspired — ^but love — I love him — and my rival is my 
liiece, the adopted of my heart — quick — let me hide the 
hateful passion, stifle it, destroy it. {a pause) Alas ! I 
eannot — why should I ? {unth animation) She loves him 
— yes — ^but he does not love her — that is — not yet. He is 
free — then let him choose between us ! She is so handsome. 
Well, they tell me I remain so. Let him judge. She loves 
him ! Poor child ! My love for him is deeper, aye — a 
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thousand times. She loves as girls love at sixteen, when 
tlie heart is rich enough to love ; to love, console itself 
forget and love again. I am past thirty, and at that age 
true love lasts for life. Then I must battle with her, fight 
a duel — of love — not with the usual weapons of beauty, 
intellect, or female perfidy — ^but with devotion, anticipation, 
prescience, and affection. I have been told I have a 
mind — I'll use it. Leonie has youth, let her defend it ! if 
I win now, I dare answer for the future. But shallJL wint 
Is it proper that I try? Have I the means? Who can 
inform me ? I have a noble name, fortune, power. Who 
speaks the truth to such as I am ? {she goes to tahle, R., and 
takes up looking-glass) My hand trembles — I fear to find I 
am not what I would be — I dare not look (after a mofnent^9 
hesitation site looks in glass and smiles) Ah ! it has 
deceived so many. (piUs it doton, sees the letter le/i by 
Grignon) What's this—" To the Countess d'Autreval ! " 
to me ? {reads signature) " Gustavo de Grignon ! " What 
can it be ? {sits and reads) 

Enter Grignon, c. from l., unseen by her. 

Grig. She is reading it. 

Countess. What's this ? {reading) 

Grig. She don't seem angry. 

Countess. Yes, this is real love ; truth breathes in 
every word. 

Grig. What does she say ? 

Countess. He loves me. I am not yet too old to be loved 
then ! He asks my hand. Is it possible so young a man 
can contemplate making me an offer ? 

Grig. I've a good mind to risk it. {coughs) 

Countess, {to him) Ah ! did you write this ? 

Grig. That-— me — I — {aside) Oh, dear 

Countess. Answer me ! was it you ? {quickly) 

Grig. Yes, madame, it was. 

Countess. And did you really feel what you have 
written ? 

Grig. Feel it — yes — strongly. 

Countess. You love me — ^you ask my hand ? 

Grig. Why not ? 

Countess. You are not more than five-and-twenty. 

Grig. What of that? All I know — all that I can saj 
is — you are young, you are handsome — ^you are charming — 
and I love you ! 
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Ck)UNTESS. (delighted) My dear friend — my best friend 
— oh ! never sounded sweeter words to me. 

Grio. Countess ! (mttsic without, till curtain) 

Countess. What's that? 

Grig. I forgot we intended a surprise, it is your 
birthday. 

Countess. My birthday — I had forgotten. 

Grio. But I had not. Your niece and I have invited 
all your friends, the villagers, your servants, to a concert 
and a ball. 

Countess. A concert and a ball — all my servants ? 

Grig. All. 

Countess, (aside) He will be there, (to Gbignon) 
Thanks, my friend, let us go ; well dance ? 

Grig. Dance ! 

Countess. And sing ! 

Grig. And sing. 

Countess, (aside) He will be there, he will judge be- 
tween us. Come, my friend, I am so happy ! 

Grig. Oh, and so am I ! (they exeimty c.) 

End of Acjt L 



ACT II. 

Scene. — As be/ore. 

Enter Grignon, c/rom l. 

Grig. It's very odd. Since she confessed that I was 
not indifferent to her, she has hardly looked at me, and 
yet, when I think of her this morning, her face, her eyes, 
everything spoke love except her lips. Ah, a love-letter 
containing only passionate professions, mere words, cannot 
express my feelings, no. Would I could test my devotion 
by real proofs — by actions 

Enter Baron de Montrichard, c. from l., /ol- 
lowed by a Quarter-Master of Dragoons. 

Mont, (to Quarter-Master) Let it be done at once. 
(Exit Quarter-Master, c. to l. To Grignon) The Countess 
d'Autreval 

Grig. Is in the salon receiving the congratulation of 
her friends. It is her birthday, but when she learns that 
the Prefect of the Department is beneath her roof 

Mont. You know me then ? 
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Grig. I heard your name just now. Ill go and 

Mont. Pray don't hurry upon my account. When one 
is the bearer of bad news 

Grig. Bad news ! 

Mont. To a lady I have so long known, and esteem so 
highly, in fact, to whom I am under serious obligations. 

Grig. She has a heart of gold, and I can understand 
how painful it must be 

Mont. The very first ^4sit I pay 

Grig. To bring bad news. 

Mont. Very bad news. 

Grig. Indeed ! 

Mont. One of the farms belonging to the Countess is on 
fire ! 

Grig. On fire ! 

Mont. We saw it from the road — and as I could not 
allow any of my escort to ride to their assistance, I sent 
every one I met, and desired one fellow to send me news of 
it. ((f0€8 up) 

Grig. A fire ! What a splendid opportunity for the 
display of courage ! I'll go ! She will ask, " Where is 
Monsieur de Grignon ? " " Extingushing the flames ! " {to 
Montrichard) Is the farm far from here ? (quickly) 

Mont. Not half a league. If we could send a pump of 
any sort to work. 

Grig. A pump ! I'll go myself ! There's a fire pump at 
che village. I'll run to 

Mont. Your enthusiasm charms me — but they'll not let 
you have the pump in question without a line from me ; if 
you'll allow me 

Grig. Thank you. 

Montrichard looks on table for tvriting materials ; 
not finding them, lie takes out pocket-book and 
torites unth pencil. 

Grig, (walking to and fro agitated) What can be nobler 
than to save a family from fire — to walk over flaming floors, 
burning rafters, and disappear mid smoke and smother, just 
as the roof falls in. To see an old woman at a window. 
She holds out her arms to you, she shrieks " Oh, save me, 
save me ! " You battle through the crowd, the staircase is 
one sheet of flame — no matter. They hold you back — ^you 
8trugo:le to be free. " Tis certain death ! " No matter. 
{turning quickly to Montrichard) Has the farmer any 
children % f. 
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Mont. (urrUing) Three, I was told- 



Gbig. Three, what luck, {to MomrRiCHARD) Little 
children ? 

Mont. Yes. 

Grio. All the better. Thejr'll be easier to cariy. Then, 
to restore three children to their mother. Oh, what will 
the Countess think when I return, escorted by half the 
village — borne wounded on a shutter — my clothes burnt — 
my face black, (his imagincUion overcoming his reason) Let 
me fly ! let me fly ! Where is the letter ? 

Mont, {aside) What a splendid fellow ! At the same 
time, be kind enough to inform yourself of the state of that 
poor labourer we met upon the road — the young man who 
was so much burnt. 

Grig, {his fears returning) Burnt — burnt ! What, 
slightly, of course ? 

Mont. Unfortunately, no: the skin was falling from 
his flesh as though he had been roasted. 

Grio. Roasted ! skin falling off his flesh ! 

Mont. But the worst was, a beam had fallen on him 
and broken both his legs. 

Grio. Both his legs ! What, when he was trjring to 
help to save the — look at that now. 

Mont. Yes, but quick, sir ; quick. 

Grio. Yes, yes, my horse is not yet saddled ; and, now 
I think of it, my servant can take it, he is a lighter weight 
than I am, and will ride there quicker. 

Enter Quarter-Master op Dragoons, c. from l. 

QuARTER-M. Monsieur the Prefect — an express — fire 
out. 

Mont. That's well ! 

Grig, {quickly) What a pity ! Out ? I am almost 
sorry; out, just as I was going to put it out ! {to Mont- 
richard) For you know I wa^ going to put it out. 

Quarter-M. {aside to Montrichard) The Lieutenant 
has posted the men as you ordered, but he has just received 
information which he wishes to communicate to you. 

Mont. I'll make some examinations before I see the 
Countess, {to Grignon) Monsieur, have the kindness not to 
mention my arrival to the lady of the house. I am 
unexpectedly compelled to leave you, but shall return 
almost directly. 

Bows, and goes off, c. to l., followed by Quarter- 
master. 
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Gbignon. (agitated) Was ever anything so unlucky? 
Just as I was going to distinguish myself ! There never 
was such an opportunity ! A fire, that I found ex- 
tinguished — what a time to show my courage without the 
risk of any danger — if ever I liave such another chance — 
here she is, and meditating deeply. I wonder if 'tis me 
she*s thinking of ! (Enter Countess, r.d.) Madame ! 

Countess, Ah, my dear De Grignon, is that you ? 

(preoccupied) 

Grio. (aside) My dear De Grignon ! 

Countess, (ahaently^ and lookiiig into hall-room) Why 
are you not dancing ? There are all the ladies and gentle- 
men, and servants, enjoying themselves together. 

Grig. I was here, busying myself with your affairs. 
One of your farms had caught tire, but I regret to say they 
put it out. 

Countess. How do you mean ? 

Grio. It would have made me so happy to have run 
some risk for you, for I love you better than myself — ^better 
tiian life. 

Countess, {not paying much attention) Really ! 

Grig. You don't doubt it ? 

Countess. No, you love me better than life — I — did 
you hear the concert 1 

Grig. I did. I heard that charming duet between you 
and Mademoiselle Leonie. Everybody was delighted, even 
that new servant of yours. 

Countess. Charles? 

Grig. Yes, Charles ; he cried " bravi ! " louder than I 
did. 

Countess. (affectedJg) My dear De Grignon. 

Grig, (aside) Ah, now wo are coming to it. 

Countess. You cried ** bravi ! " did you — you and 
Charles ? 

CtRIG. Ask Charles himself if T did not — and here he 
conies ! 

Countess, (quickly) My dear friend, if you'U go into 
the ball-room we will open the ball together. 

Grig, (delighted) Together! I fly, dearest Countess. 
(aside) I think I've lighted up a spark of love. It was the 
lire at the farm ! (Exit Grignon, r.) 

Enter Henri, c. n.from r. 

Henri. My dear Countess, how shall I thank you ? 
Countess. Thank me, for what ? 
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Henhi. For the intense gratification I have just 
received. 

Countess. From me ? (toith emotion) 

Henri. From you — and her. In thinking of one I can 
hardly separate one from the other — in my mind you are 
united, like sisters. 

Countess. Or twin stars in the same hemisphere, or 
two roses on the same stalk. But confess, in beauty the 
bud exceeds the flower ? 

Henri. Not so ; each is necessary to the other to com- 
plete that other's charm. The innocence of the younger 
woman heightens the brilliant and poetic beauty of the 
elder. When I heard you sing, I forgot all else, and was 
conscious only of your presence and your voice. 

Countess. And when Leonie began 1 

Henri. I confess at first I pitied her. " Poor child," 
thought I, " your inexperience will betray itself." It did 
in every note, and yet that very inexperience lent a charm 
to her. She seemed so timid, so artless that 

Countess. The lustre of the elder star was dimmed. 

Henri. (enthiisiasticcUly) No, for when your voices 
mingled, the enchantment became perfect, and I believed in 
the tree told of in the fairy tale that bore at the same time 
both fruit and blossom. 

Countess, (aside) I may hope I 

Henri. I forgot ! 

Countess. What? 

Henri. I am engaged to dance with Catherine, your 
dairymaid. Mademoiselle Leonie is to be our vis-i-vis — 
talking to you it slipped my memory. 

Countess, (delighted) Indeed ! Then run away — you 
must not keep Catherine waiting. 

Henri kisses her homd and goes off, l.d. Leonie 
enters c. from B. 

Leonie. Aunty dear ! 

Countess. Leonie — I thought you were engaged to 
dance. 

Leonie. So I am — but I came to ask you your advice. 

Countess. My advice ? 

Leonie. Yes. I'll tell you why. While I was singing 
I saw the tears stand in his eyes — that's a good beginning 
—isn't it ? 

Countess. Y — e — s. 

Leonie. Then he asked me to be his vis-^-vis — and I 
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said yes — so I wanted your advice about my dress. How 
should I wear my hair 1 I thought that with a flower or 
some pearls I 

Countess. My child, don't you know that the best 
grace and ornament of youth is youth itself ? At sixteen 
to try to set your face off is to spoil it. 

Leonie. Then I'll keep it as it is — thank you, dear 
aunty, {going ; returns) Oh, I forgot. If during the 
dance he speaks to me, what should I say ? I should not 
like to appear silly. Give me a hint what to converse about 
— give me a subject. 

Countess. A subject ? 

Leonie. I have it — I have one, I have one I that I'm 
sure will please him ! 

Countess. What is it ? 

Leonie. Yourself ! I'll talk to him of you. 

Countess. Of me ! My darling 

Leonie. And that's a subject that will inspire me, I 
know, {music within) There's the music, I must go ! 

{Eocit Leonie, l. d.) 

Countess. He must love me well to prefer me to such 
a rival. The dance has begun ! (looks off L.) His eyes are 
on her ! He offers his hand ! (mtisic stops suddenly) What's 
the matter ? Everybody looks alarmed ! the dance is 
breaking up, and 

Leonie runs on, l. 

Leonie. (terrified) Aunt ! the soldiers ! 

Countess. Soldiers ! 

Leonie. Hound the house — ^gendarmes in the courtyard ! 
they have come to arrest him ! 

Countess. Heavens ! but no, impossible ! arrest him 
here, in my house ! oh, no ! be calm, my dear, be calm. 

Leonie. Calm — ^how can I? You can, for you don't 
love him as I do ! 

Countess. Indeed ! (aside) We shall see which of us 
loves him best ! 

Enter Henri, c. from L. 

Henri, (coolly) Dragoons and gendarmes, certainly, and 
in search of me ! 

Countess. How do you know ? 

Henri. I inquired of the officer in command. 

Leonie. How could you dare 
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HsKRi. (Jluughing) I thought that my strong interest in 
the fugitive gave me a right to ask the question. 

Leonie. Lost ! lost I 

Hbitbi. Not so, till I am found ; no harm can come to 
one so well protected I 

{indicating Countess cmd Leonie) 

Countess. True, we two must save him ! 

Henri. We three ; let me have a hand in it, I beg. 

Countess. Who is the officer you spoke to ? 

Henri. I don't know his name, but he is accompanied 
by the new Prefect of the Department — ^the terrible Baron 
de Montrichard 

Leonie. Oh ! I shall choka {crying) 

Countess, {crossing to her) Foolish girl, restrain your 
tears. 

Leonie. I cannot ! 

Countess. Do you think I do not feel as much as you ? 
but I think of his danger, and my terror gives me courage. 

Henri, {looking at Countess) How lovely ! 

Leonie. {trying to check herself ^ hut weeping still) Aunt, 
1 — will — try — but — but 

Henri, {looking at Leonie) How touching ! I bless my 
danger ; without it I should never have beheld such 
charming solicitude ; I should never have been able to inspire 
you {to Leonie) with so much fear — you {to Countess) 
with so much courage ! 

Servant enters, c,d, from l. 

Servant. The Baron de Montrichard presents his com 
pliments to the Countess, and begs to have the honour of 
an interview. 

Leonie. Heavens ! 

Countess, {dissembling) With pleasure. 

{Exit Servant, c. to l.) 

Leonie. Fly f fly I {to Henri) 

Countess. No, remain. The Baron must see you as a 
servant. He will be less apt to suspect one he has seen for 
the first time without suspecting. 

Henri. How true ! how clever ! 

Leonie. Oh aunt, teach me to have your presence of 
mind. 

Countess. My love, I am frightened to death ! Go, I 
must see the Baron alone. 

Henri. Please let me hear what you say to hix£L« 
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Countess. It will be best. You shall. Go ! 

{Eocit Leonie, r. 1 B.) 
Servant, {announces) The Baron de Montrichard. 

Enter Baron Montrichard, c. from l. Servant 
retires, l. 

Countess, (gaily) Ah, Baron, delighted to see you ! 

Mont, (entering) First, my dear Countess, let me thank 
you for 

Countess. For obtaining your appointment ! Well, I 
confess I had a deal of trouble. 

Mont. How can I sufficiently speak my gratitude 1 

Countess. Charles ! (Henri takes no ^notice) Charles, 
^ake the Baron's hat ! Oh, I insist ! (to Montrichard) and 
bring in lunch. 

(Henri exits c. to l., laughing to himself) 

Mont. You overpower me, but I hope I shall be able to 
evince my sense of obligation. 

Countess. You have already repaid me — in giving me 
the pleasure of seeing you. 

Mont. Fortunately I can do more, for as I know your 
loyalty, I can give you an opportunity of rendering a 
signal service to His Majesty. 

Countess. Give me your hand, Baron ; this is indeed a 
favour. Only speak, and 

Mont. I want you to tell me where to find one of the 
chiefs of the late Bonapartist conspiracy. 

Countess. I shall be delighted — but, unfortunately, I 
don't know 

Mont. Yes, you do ! 

Countess. I do? I know a Bonapartist and a con- 
spirator ? He must have hoodwinked me completely then ! 
What is his name 1 

Mont. Monsieur Henri de Flavigneul. 

Countess. De Flavigneul ! I do know him, a very 
young man. I should never have believed it of him ! I 
have seen him at his mother's ; but if ho is a traitor, why 
— is he staying with his mother at the chateau ? 

Mont. No, he is hiding. 

Countess. Anywhere near here ? 

Mont. Very near. 

Countess. And you are going to take him ? 

Mont. If I can catch him, but to do that^ Countess, I 
shall need your aid. 
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Countess. Mine ! 

Mont. Yes, for the chateau in which this young man is 
concealed belongs to a lady of high rank, of true loyal 
principles, of great intellect and sensibility ; and more, who 
has been my benefactor ; therefore you can easily conceive 
my embarrassment when I come to search for the culprit in 
her house. 

Countess, (laughinf/) Why surely, Baron, you don't 
mean me : you don't think I hide conspirators, do you ? the 
idea! 

Mont. I do not think so, unhappily I am sure. 

Countess. And it is for that purpose you have brought 
with you all these soldiers and gendarmes ? {he assents ; 
altering Iter tone) Baron, you shall learn how an insulted 
woman can avenge herself 

Mont. Avenge yourself — for what ? 

Countess. For this unjustifiable proceeding, this cruel 
outrage on one whose attachment to the throne is beyond 
dispute, {sits on sofa) Sit down, Baron, and Hsten to mo. 

Henri enters c, and listens. 

Henri, {aside) I wonder what she is going to tell him. 

Countess, {perceimng him) What are you doing there 
— listening ? Leave the room, {sternly. Exit Henri, etc L.) 
It is now, I am sorry to say, full eighteen years ago since 
an active, zealous, intelligent young magistrate was sent to 
the Chateau de Kermadio to arrest three Vendean chiefs. 

Mont. I remember. That young magistrate was me. 

Countess. Then you were Procureur of the Republic. 

Mont. Was 1 1 

Countess. Certainly you were. 

Mont. Well, perhaps I was. 

Countess. Perhaps then you remember a little girl of 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, who 

Mont. Who got the three Vendean chiefs off under my 
very nose. I do. 

Countess. Spare my blushes. Baron, for I was that little 
girl. 

Mont. You ! 

Countess. Twelve years after, in Normandy, then I 
think you held a post under the Empire ? 

Mont, {embarrassed) Eh? 

Countess. But everybody held posts under the Empire. 
You will remember those friends of General MoT%ja.\5L V^<5» 
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escaped from your clutches and got on board an English 
frigate. 

Mont. While I was detained at breakfast in the boat. 

Countess. To which breakfast I had invited you : so you 
see, Baron, we are old enemies. I have already conquered 
you by land and sea, and here we are playing the same 
game again. I'm hiding and you're seeking — precisely as 
before ; — to be sure your services are now devoted to the 
King, but that is but a trifling detail. Now, Baron, 
understand me. Monsieur de Flavigneul is either here, or 
he is not here. 

Mont. He is here ! 

Countess. Or he is not ! 

Mont. He is. 

Countess. You know how well I hide — seek him, 

{they rise) 

Mont. You know how well I seek — hide him, I am not 
a novice now, as I was in '98 — nor a tryo as in 18'4. I 
was young then. 

Countess. Alas, so was I. 

Mont. I am now old. 

Countess. Alas, so am I. 

Mont. The simple, credulous boy has grown a man. 

Countess. And the little girl has grown a woman. 
What, attack me in my own house ! (Henri appears again^ 
with Itmcheon cyii his tray) I'll lead you such a life as shall 
make you raise the siege rejoicingly. Asleep, 111 sound the 
alarm, De Flavigneul is in the garret; at dinner, and I 
know you like your dinner, to horse, De Flavigneul is in 
the woods. Now run, look, find, seek out, search, interrogate, 
examine, ask, suspect my smiles, suspect my tears, when I 
am cheerful 'tis a snare, I shall be really grieving. I'll 
smile that you may think I am in trouble, when in truth I 
am not, and so set a double trap for you, {laughs) ha ! 
ha! ha! 

Henri, {aside) Charming! Adorable! Delicious! 

Countess, {angry) Where is the Baron's lunch ) Take 
some refreshment, Baron, you will need it. {to Henri) 
Don't stand there with your arms beside you, stupid ! 
wait upon the Baron. Adieu, or rather au revoir, for if 
you stop here till you catch your hare, I shall have the 
pleasure of your company these six months ! {curtseying) 
and think, Baron, what a happiness that will be for me 

(laughs^ and goes off, B. 1 £.) 
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Mont, (walking to and fro^ Hentu following him tvith 
tray) What a woman it is ; wi^h such a wife I could have 
been prime minister ! Let me think ! Perhaps I have been 
deceived. Monsieur de Flavigneul is not here. 

Hekbi. Will the Baron tfiJce any 

Mont. Directly. If he were, she wouldn't have rallied, 
and laughed at me so much ! 

Henri. Will the Baron take any 

Mont. Directly, I tell you ! If he is not here I shall be 
ridiculed high and low ; and the Countess, who has great 
interest, might help to pull me down ! Suppose I quit the 
chateau ; if he is here she'll smuggle him across the frontier, 
and I shall lose my reputation. I'm quite perplexed ! what 
shall I do ? 

Henri. Will the Baron take any 

Mont. Go to the devil 1 

Henri. Yes, Baron ! (going) 

Mont. Stay, come here ! 

(examining him as he takes wine) 

Henri. Yes, Baron. (doing simple) 

Mont. You are not such a fool as you look ! 

Henri. No, Baron ! 

Mont. Just now your mistress spoke to you very 
harshly. 

Henri. Yes, Baron ! 

Mont. Does she often sp eak in that tone ) 

Henri. Yes, Baron ! 

Mont. But I suppose you receive extra wages for put- 
ting up with her ill humour ) 

Henri. No, Baron, not a sou. 

Mont. You ought to do ! My lad, would you like to 
earn five and twenty louisf 

Henri. Yes, Baron. 

Mont. I suspect that Monsieur Henri de Flavigneid is 
concealed somewhere in the chateau ; let me catch sight of 
him, and the money is yours. 

Henri. Only for catching sight of him ? (laughing) 

Mont. Why do you laugh 1 

Henri. Because I'm sure I can do that. 

Mont. Bravo, there is a louis in advance ? 

Henri. Thank you, Baron. 

Mont. Now go ; don't be seen speaking to me. Our 
correspondence might be suspected. The Countess is so 
sharp 
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Henri. Yes, Baron, but if the Countess ordered me to 

wait on you, nobody would think 

Mont. Good. T knew you were a clever fellow. 
Henri. Yes, Baron. Thank you. 

(Exit Henri, c.toh.) 

Mont. That's one ! I'll teach you to scold your servants 
before me. Countess ; there is no citadel, however strong, 
that has not some weak part ; let me see ! (takes out jxH^ket- 
book) Who has she staying here ? Monsieur de Kermadio, 
her brother, he's nobo(ly. Monsieur de Grignon, probably 
a relative of the President of the Court ; he may be useful. 
Mademoiselle Leonie de Villegontier, her niece, unmarried ; 
ha ! Monsieur de Flavigneul, I haven't his description ; but 
a fugitive is always handsome, at least, in the eyes of a 
young girl ! If he is here, IVLulemoiselle must know of it ; 
if she knows of it ffhe must be interested in his fate ; if she 
is interested slie will show it ; girls of her age cannot con- 
ceal their feelings ! she cannot dissimulate like the Countess. 
Upon my word, I could fall in love with that woman, if I 
could spare time. 

Enter Leonie, r. 1 e. 

. Leonie. Pardon me, I was looking for my aunt, and . 

Mont. Mademoiselle herself, (to her) I should be sorry, 
mademoiselle, if her absence and my presence sent you 
away. 

Leonie. Sent me away ? 

Mont. Yes ; I know you must look upon me as a very 
terrible person. 

Leonie. Terrible. Why? 

Mont. Because I come to arrest one so dear to you. 

Leonie. (aside) He is trying to sound me. (to him) I 
don't understand you. 

Mont. No ? I thought that seeing my arrival with an 
escort of dragoons, you might mistake me for an adversary. 
Certainly I was — I did believe Monsieur de Flavigneul was 
here. I find I was deceived. He is not here — and I am 
about to take my leave. 

Leonie. (quickly) Are you going 1 

Mont. Yes. 

Leonie. Directly? (delighted) 

Mont, (smiting) Directly ! My dear young lady — ^your 
manner would lead me to suspect 

Leonie. (eiuiarrossed) Sxia^ct? What? 
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Mont. That as the news of my departure is so agreeable 
to you, Monsieur de Flavigneul is here. 

Leonie. {agitated) Your departure agreeable t oh, dear 
no. I hope you will stay with us some time — you will 
won't you ? 

Mont, (smiling) Mademoiselle, you now run into the 
opposite extreme. 

Leonie. I don't understand you, Baron. 

Mont. I mean, as I am certain that my fugitive is not 
here 

Leonie. No, he is not. 

Mont. I'll send a few of the dragoons to search for him 
in the forest. 

Leonie. {calmly) Do. 

Mont, {aside) He's not in the forest, {aloud) 111 look 
on the leads, and in the cellar — in the rooms, and up the 
chimneys. 

Leonie. Of course, it is your duty. 

Mont, {aside) He's not in the chateau — {aloud) then he 
may have assumed some disguise — {aside) — she trembled — 
{aloud) — I must question the men about the farm — (aside) 
— she is calm — {alotid) — interrogate the servants — (aside) 
she trembled ! {aloud) These formalities over, I shall leave 
you with re^et, though glad that I shall not be compelled 
to-^xecute my painful duty here. 

Leonie. Painful duty — what duty ? {agitated) 

Mont. You know this De Flavigneul has been in the 
army. I shall send him before a council of war. 

Leonie. A council of war ! They will shoot him. 

Mont. No, no, but a severe punishment will 

Leonie. No, no, they will shoot him, I know — you 
cannot deceive me — oh, Baron, spare him, spare him — I beg 
it on my knees, {kueding) He has a mother who doats 
on him— he has friends who love him— he never conspired 
against the King. I know he didn't — he told me so himself 
— oh, pray have mercy ! {in agony of fear) 

Mont, {aside) Poor girl — ctill it is my duty, {to her) 
You speak as if he were already in my power. Then I 
must understand that he is here. 

Leonie. {in agony) I did not say so. 

Mont. No ; but when I spoke of examining the 
servants you turned pale. 

Leonie. No, no. 

Mont. Just now you said he never had conspired — ^that 
he told you so himself. 
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Leonie. Me ! 

Sees Henri, who enters c. Jrom l., shrieks and hides 

her /ace in her hands, 

Henri, [going to Montrichard) IVe news of him ! 

Mont. So have 1 1 

Henri. He is in the chateau ! 

Mont. I know he is ! 

Henri. In disguise ! 

Mont. Good ! hush ! {pointing to Leonie, then to lier) 
Mademoiselle, you are agitated. I fear my presence 
embarrasses you. I will retire ; (to Henri) keep a sharp 
look out. Don't let him leave the chateau! 

Henri. He shan't while I am here ! 

Mont. Good ! (Montrichard goes off^ c. to l.) 

Henri, {throwing himself into a chair and laughing) 
Poor Baron ! How easily he is deceived ! 

Leonie. Oh, don't laugh ! don't laugh ! but rather 
upbraid me — hate me — I have betrayed you. 

Henrl You! 

Leonie. To the Baron just now. I, who would give my 
life to save you. 

Henri. What do I hear ? 

Leonie. {hcd/mad) Oh, pity, pardon me ! {kneeling) 

Henri, {raising her) Leonie, in Heaven's name . 

Countess enters quickly, r. 

Countess. What is all this ? 

Leonie. I am imploring his forgiveness. I have betrayed 
him. All is lost ! 

Countess. No — I am still here ! 

Leonie. Oh, aunt, save him ! 

Henri. Fear nothing, the Baron has bribed me to aid 
him in discovering* myself. 

Countess. Be not too confident on that account — a look 
— a word might 

Enter Grignon, c, from L. 

Grig. What's all this about conspirators, and disguises 
and Heaven knows what ? There's the Prefect arresting 
and examining all the servants. 

Countess, {terrified) All the servants ? 

Grig. At least all of thea[i in livery. I saw them with 
vour coachman and 

Enter Brigadier, cjrom l. 
Brig, {to Henri) FoUdw me. 
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Henri. I think you are mistaken— I wait upon the 
Prefect and 

Brig. No mistake — my orders are precise, follow me. 

Countess. Go, Charles, this instant, {aside to Henri) 
Confess nothing — leave all to me. {aside to G-rignon) In 
a quarter of an hour meet me — alone. 

Grig, {delighted) An appointment ! 

Leonie. If he should be discovered ! 

Henri, {to Brigadier) Now, sir. 

Countess, {aside) Her fears have placed his life in 
peril ; my courage shall save him ! 

Countess goes ofT, r., Grignon, l. Henri and 
Brigadier, c. to l,^ at th£ same time. 

End of Act IL 



ACT m. — Scene as he/ore. 
The Countess emd Leonie enter, b. and l. doors. 

Countess. What news ? 

Leonie. I have done all you told me. 

Countess. George's livery ? 

Leonie. You will find it thera 

Countess. Montrichard has been examining all the 
servants. 

Leonie. Henri. 

Countess. Henri he keeps continually near him. 

Leonie. That's bad ! 

Countess. Why? 

Leonie. It shows he suspects him. 

Countess. Rather that he does not suspect him. I 
listened just now and heard Henri saying to him, " I know 
he is here, I am certain of it, and that he is trying to escape 
in the disguise of a servant." 

Leonie. What nerve ! It quite frightens me ! 

Countess. And it gives me hope. 

Leonie. Hope that you can aid him to escape ? 

Countess. Escape, my child, when we've a small army 
in the house ! By the way, how are the soldiers disposed ? 

Leonie. There are a dozen gendarmes in the courtyard. 

Countess. Yes. 
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Leonie. And about thirty dragoons at the grand 
entrance and all round the chateau. 

Countess. All round ? 

Leonie. Except in one place, they've forgotten that. 

Countess. Where's that ? 

Leonie. The gate leading from the stables. 

Countess. Forgotten it? I know Montrichard too 
well. 

Leonie. But they have, dear aunt ; loot for yourself ! 
{ahowing her from, R. D.) Look through the window to the 
road ; not a single soldier. 

Countess. To be seen ! they're hid in the plantation 
further up. 

Leonie. Impossible, my {shrieks) Ah ! 

Countess. What? 

Leonie. I saw the laced hat of a gendarme peep from 
behind a tree. 

Countess. Of course. 

Leonie. I see ; they wish him to escape this way. 

Countess. That they may seize him a few paces hence. 
{thinking) It's not a bad idea of yours. Baron, I think I'll 
profit by it. 

Leonie. How? 

Countess. I can't say just yet. Hush, I hear Monsieur 
de Grignon. Go, desire Frangois to put the horses to the 
chariot. 

Leonie. What for? Will he 

Countess. Go, my dear, go. {Exit Leonie, c. to l.) 

Enter Grignon, mysteriously, on tiptoe, c.frorU, 

Grig. I am here, madame, at your orders. 

Countess, {amiably) I was waiting for you. 

Grig, {delighted) Were you ? 

Countess. And, what's more, thinking of you. 

Grig. Is it possible ? 

Countess. I was thinking of your desire for adventure — 
your thirst for danger 

Grig. Yes. 

Countess. And as, thanks to the Baron Montrichard, 
the chateau is full of conspirators and officers, I was in- 
venting a romance. I thought I would have a poor 
proscribed fugitive, condemned to death, come to me to 
demand shelter, protection, and concealment. 

Grig. T sec. 
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Countess. He should tell me that he was an only son 
— that he had a dear sister. 

Grig. I see — I see — I see ! (firi'ng up) 

Countess. Then soldiers should surround the chateau 
and demand me to deliver him. 

Grig. Deliver him ? Never ! 

Countess. Of course not. Then they shonld enter and 
threaten me with death ! 

Grig. And what is death ? Who would fear it when 
the eyes of her you love bend o*er you to receive your 
parting sigh ? Oh, Countess, when I picture such a scene, 
with you to witness it, I feel my heart beat, my head 
whirl. This morning I was disappointed when I wanted to 
throw myself into a fire for you — this evening I wish you 
in some a^-ful danger, that I might rescue you or perish 
with you ! 

Countess. What devotion ! 

Grig. Ah, you know not the heart that adores you ! 
You know not to what sacrifice love could inspire me. All 
I pray for is, that Heaven may some day send me an 
opportunity to die for you. 

Countess. Heaven has heard your prayer. 

Grig. Eh? 

Countess. The opportunity you wish for has arrived ! 

Grig. Ah? 

Countess. My valet de chambre, Charles — ^you know him ? 

Grig. Yes. 

Countess. He is not Charles ! 

Grig. No. Who then ? 

Countess. He is Henri de Flavigneul ! 

Grig. What! 

Countess. The conspirator who is condemned to death ! 

Grig. Great Heavens ! 

Countess. It is in your power to save him. 

Grig. How? 

Countess. By putting yourself in his place ! 

Grig. And being shot instead of him ? 

Countess. No, but to pass for him for a short time, to be 
arrested for him by 

Grig. Pardon me. Countess. I would dare all for you ; 
for you — but for a stranger 

Countess. For a fugitive whom I have sheltered, whom 
I am bound to succour and to save. You hesitate ? 

Grig. Hesitate ! no. If I tremble, 'tis for you — for 
you — for myself I'm quite — easy — easy — perfectly — easy ! 
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Countess. I know it. I relied upon your chivalry — I'll 
take care you run no danger. 

Grig. No danger ! 

Countess. None. 

Grig, {firing up) But I'd rather there were danger, 
I should prefer it. I would brave all for you. Speak ! 
Command ! What am I to do ? 

Countess. Go into that room. (pointing to b.d.) 

Grig. I will. (bravely) 

Countess. You :will find a livery. Put it on. 

Grig. I will. 

Countess. Mount the box of my chariot instead of my 
coachman. 

Grig. I will. 

Countess. And drive me. 

Grig. I will. Where to? 

Countess. A hundred yards hence — there the gendarmes 
will pounce upon and seize you. 

Grig. Gendarmes ! (his /ears retv/ming) 

Countess. Arrest you 

Grig. Arrest me, De Grignon ? 

Countess. No, not you, De Grignon, but you, Henri de 
Flavigneul. No matter what is said to you, no matter 
what is done to you 

Grig. What is done to me ? 

Countess. You must maintain that you are Henri de 
Flavigneul ! They will throw you into prison ! 

Grig. Prison ! Me, De Grignon ? 

Countess. No, you, De Flavigneul The real Flavigneul 
in the meantime will cross the frontier, saved, and saved 
by you ! 

Grig. And where shall I be all this time ? 

Countess. Of course, in prison. 

Grig. Prison ! (aside) Cells, chains, locks ! 

Countess. Quick, quick, the livery is there 

Grig. Yes, yes ! I am going. (going l.) 

Countess. Not that way ! 

Grig. Not that way ? 

Countess. This way ! (pointing r.d.^ 

Grig. True, yes ! I can't see — I (going) 

Countess. Stay ! 

Grig. Eh ? (stopping eagerly) 

Countess. Take this letter ! 

Grig. Yes ! (takes it) 

Countess. Put it in the pocket of your coat. 
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Grig. The livery coat ? 

Countess. Yes. 

Grig. What for? 

Countess. I'll tell y6u some other time ; quick, go. 

Grig. I'm going. 

Countess. And when I ring the bell 

Grig. When you ring the bell 

Countess. Come into this room. 

Grig. In the livery ? 

Countess. Of course, quick ! I hear a foot ! 

Grig, {going off l.d.) Oh my timid father ! oh my 
heroic mother ! into what awful danger have your two 
temperaments dragged me ! (Exit, R.) 

JS^iter Leonie, c/rom l. 

Leonie. Monsieur de Montrichard is coming up the 
stairs. 

Countess. Work ! (the ladies sit l. at tvork) 

Enter Montrichard, cfroni l. 

Mont. Keep your eye upon the servant who has just 
left me. 

Leonie. {aside to Countess) Do you hear 7 He suspects 
that Henri 

Countess. Hush ! Keep cool ! keep cool ! {to him) Ah, 
Baron, here you are again, come to rest after your labours ? 
Leonie, an arm chair for the Baron. 

Mont, {taking an arm chair) Pray don't trouble your- 
self, mademoiselle. 

Countess, {gaily) Well, and how are you getting on 
with your inquiry? Have you looked everywhere, into 
each hole and corner, up the chimney, and down the cellars ? 
Have you questioned — by the way, talking of questions, 
how is it that you applied your personal thumbscrew to my 
niece? 

Mont. Mademoiselle only told me, what I knew, that 
Monsieur de Flavigneul was here, and in disguise. 

Countess. In disguise, is he ? Perhaps he is dressed up 
as a woman. Perhaps I am he, or perhaps, my dear, {(o 
Leonie) you are ! Who knows ? 

Mont. Laugh away. Countess, I shall find him yet. 

Countess. I hope you'll be quick about it. IIow are 
you going to discover among the five or six and twenty men 
about the chateau, which is ? 
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Mont. "We are narrowing the circle, and in a short 
time I shall be enabled to take my prisoner and my 
departure. 

Leon IE. {aside) He has disco v 

Countess, {aside) Hush ! {aloud) Pray don't hurry 
yourself, Baron ; and if you should be mistaken, which does 
sometimes happen, make yourself at home here, turn the 
place topsy turvy if you like, you will be entirely master, 
for I am about to leave you. 

Leonie. Leave us ! 

Countess. Hush, dear, for a few days only, important 
business takes me to Lyons. 

Mont, {aside) Going, humph ! {to her) Indeed, Countess, 
when do you purpose starting ? 

Countess. Directly, that is, unless I am a prisoner in 
my own house, and the Baron de Montrichard will not 
permit 

Mont. IMy dear madam, what an idea ! {they all rise) 
I only regret that I shall lose the pleasure of your company. 

Countess. You are very kind. In anticipation of your 
courtesy I have already ordered the horses to the carriage. 

{rings hell) 

Enter Grignon in livery, R. 

Grig. Madam, the carriage waits. 
Countess. Inform Henriette, and let us start at once. 

(Grignon is going) 

Mont. Permit me, madame, one moment, {to Grignon) 
Come here, nearer, {to Countess) I examined your coach- 
man just now, and 

Countess. I have two. {eagerly) 

IMoNT. Two ! Have you ? {to Grignon) Have you been 
long in service, my good fellow ? 

Leonie. {quickly) Oh, yes, all his life. 

Grig, {aside to Countess) He saw me this morning as 
myself. 

Countess, {aside) So much the better. 

Mont. I presume. Countess, this man has just joined 
your household ? 

Countess, {affecting emharra^sment) N — no. What 
makes you think so t 

Mont. IVe an idea that I've seen him out of livery. 

Countess, {too eagerly) Yes, perhaps ; he sometimes 
waits on me, as my valet-de-chambre. 

Mont. He appears uneasy. 
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Leonie. Oh, no ! no 1 no ! 

Mont. Afraid. 

Grig, (aside) I'm afraid to look afraid ! 

Mont. His air — his manner^ is more that of a gentle- 
man than a servant. 

Grig, (aside) Ah ! I knew my elegant and aristocratic 
bearing would betray me. 

Countess. I assure you, Baron- 



Leoxie. Yes, we assure you, Baron- 



MoxT. That's a different affair. As you assure me that 
he is your coachman, I shall not interrogate him further. 
Leonie. (aside) Thank Heaven. 
Mont. On the contrary, I shall at once arrest him. 

(goes up to c. doors) 

Grig, (aside to Countess) Oh, Countess. 

Countess, (to him) Capital, take the letter from your 
pocket. 
. Grig. Eh? 

Countess. Give it to me. 

Mont, (coming dotvn) Well, Countess, what do you 
think of my idea 7 

Countess, (counterfeiting subdued emotion) I think — I 
think you are going too far, and that you should not deprive 
me of a — a useful servant, who 

Mont. Oh ! I'll find a use for him, depend upon't. 

Countess, (getting nearer to Grignon) You shall not ! 

Mont. Why not ? 

Countess, (close to Grignon) Because, (to Grignon) the 
letter — he is my servant, and — ^the letter or you are lost — 
I do not think 

Mont, (seeing Grignon take the letter from his pocket) 
Give me that paper. 

Countess, (affecting agony) Do nothing of the sort. 

Mont. Resistance is useless — give it me. 

Countess, (hiding her head in her hands ; Grignon gives 
Montrichard paper) He is lost I lost ! 

Grig, (aside) I'm afraid I am ! I wish I was anywhere 
else but in this livery. 

Mont, (reading letter) " To Monsieur Henri de Flavig- 

neul." " My dear, dear son " (he stops, returns letter to 

Grignon — solemnly) Monsieur Henri de Flavigneul, in 
the name of the King and of the law I arrest you ! 

(lie goes up) 
Leonie. (unth a cry of joy) Oh, I'm so glad ! 
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Countess, (aside to her) Cry, cry, cry. (both ladies 
tveejK Dragoons appear, c./rom l. Montriciiard whisjyers 
instructions — they advance to Grignon) Baron, I implore 
you — I suppli 

Mont. Madam, I can listen to no voice but duty, {to 
Officer) You know your orders. 

Grig, (aside) What orders 1 

Mont. Farewell, rash, misguided, yet brave and 
estimable young man. You take with you my respect, 
and my regret. 

Grig. * Permit me to (frightened) 

Mont. Take him away. 

Grig. At least, allow me to inform you that 

The Countess presses his hand, lie looks at her an I 
exits toith Dragoons, c, tvithaut a word ; tie ladies 
cry loudly, 

Mont. Countess, may I ask you where I shall find pen 
and ink ? I must immediately inform the Marslial of my 
execution of his orders. 

Countess, (jiointing, r.d.) In that room. Leonie, find 
them for the Baron. 
• Leonib. (going) Yes, aunt. 

Henri appears, r. 

Leonie. Heaven ! (starting) 

Mont, (whispering to Henri) You were right ; he was 
here, disguised ; but I have him ! (he takes Henri's Jiand) 
Henri. Have you ? 
Mont. Tchut, here are your twenty-five louis. 

(gives him a purse, and goes off^ r.d.) 

Henri, (astonished) What does he mean ? 
Leonie. That you are saved, and I am happy. 
Henri. Saved ! 
Leonie. Thanks to my aunt ! 

(follows Montrichard, off, R.) 

Henri, (throwing purse on table) Saved — by you ! 

Countess. Not yet. You are still here and till you are 
across the frontier — I fear that 

Henri. Fear — I fear nothing — thanks to her whose 
courage, whose address 

Countess. Courage ! Address, Henri ! 'tis only because 
my heait is in the task« You think a woman's pity or 
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affection consists in exhibiting excitement and shedding 
tears as children do, and so betrapng the very objects they 
would save. No ; true tenderness, real, deep, profound 
love can stimulate our sex to laugh in face of peril, to 
smile while death drags at our heartstrings, and when the 
danger is past, our courage leaves us, our womanhood 
returns to us in — tears, (bursting into tears) Oh, had you 
been taken, I should have died ! 

Henri. Every hour, every instant reveals to me some 
fresh charm. Oh ! angel, fairy, enchantress, teach me 
how I can repay you ? 

Countess. Repay me, for what ? 

Henri. For what I have made you suffer. 

Countess, (tvith great emotuyn) Before I answer, tell me, 
those — those tender — those sweet words you have just 
spoken — did they come really from your heart ? 

Henri. You doubt me 1 Oh say, in what way can I 

Countess. You can repay me by — by loving me — for, 
Henri, I love you ! — Silence. 

MoNTRiCHARD and Leonib enter, r. 

Mont. A thousand thanks, mademoiselle. 

Countess, {aside) If I could but get him away at once. 

Mont. Countess, pardon my victory. 

Countess, {affecting ill humour) Neither your victory 
nor the means you took to gain it. 

Mont. My duty, madam 

Countess. Duty ! Your duty did not compel you to 
stoop to trick — to mean deceit — to — to treachery. 

Mont. Madame 

Countess. I repeat it — treachery. You must have 
bribed some of my servants, I am sure you must, {looking 
at Henri and Montrichard) Your significant looks at this 
fellow. I see it all — 'twas he ! {turning to Henri) You 
miserable villain, 'tis you who have betrayed me ! 

Henri. Me, madame ! {feigning alarm) 

Countess. I am sure of it, you dare not deny it — no, 
the Baron — leave my house— this instant — go ! 

Mont. But, Countess 

Countess. He shall not remain another minute in my 
service. 

Mont. Then 1*11 take him into mine. 

Countess. Surely, Baron, you will do nothing of the 
sort? 

Mont. Oh yes, I will, (to He^b.i'^ '^Vj ^<:yA ^^^Qr«^ 
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gallop instantly to St. Andeol, take this letter to the 
Marshal in command of the division. 

Henri. But, Monsieur the Prefect, I have no horse. 

Mont. Take mine ! 

Henri. But, Monsieur the Prefect, the soldiers will not 
let me pass. 

Mont. I'll give the order. 

{goes to CD., beckons on Dragoon and whispers him) 

Henri, (to Countess, aside) I owe you my life, dispose 
of it as you please. 

Mont. Quick, my lad. 

Henri. Yes, Monsieur the Prefect. 

(Henri goes oj] c. to l.) 

MoNT. Bring in the prisoner. 

(Dragoons shut the door) 

Countess, {aside) He can hardly be in the saddle. If 
I could delay ! {to Montrichard) Baron, I implore you. 

Mont. My dear Countess, if it rested with me, you 
know how I abhor bloodshed. Have I not advised a 
general amnesty, but the Council would not hear of it. 

Countess. I know — I know. 

Mont. As for this young man, he interests me. He is 
your friend, and I'll try to save him. 

Leonie. Save him ! 

Countess. How? 

Mont. That depends upon himself. I have sent for 
him to speak to him. 

Countess, {annoyed) But if you waited — an hour — or 
so — to — to give him time for reflection on his unhappy fate? 

Mont. IVEake yourself easy. Countess, in ten minutes I 
doubt not all will be well. 

Leonie. {aside) Ten minutes ! he will hardly have had 
time to reach the village. 

Dragoons enter ivith Grignon, c. from l. 

Mont. So, if you will excuse me 
Countess. But one moment — I 



Mont, {rigidly) My duty, Countess. 

Countess, {taking Leonie's hand) What shall I do ? 

{aside) 
LeoniE. {aside) Do you still fear ? 
Countess. Yes, if De Grignon should betray himself. 
Leonie. But he baa too much courage. 
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Cou^n'ESS. Yes, too much courage to lust long. 

Exeunt Countess and Leonie, r., making signs to 
Grignon. TJie Officer gives a paper to Mont- 

RICHARD. 

Mont. Poor young man ! Luckily, his fate is in his 
own hands. 

Grig, (aside) I feel far from comfortable. 

Mont. Approach, monsieur. 

Grig. Did you wish to speak to me ? 

Mont. I did, before the arrival of the fatal moment. 

Grig, (aside) What moment ? 

Mont, (shounng Grignon the paper given him hy the 
Officer) You have confessed that you are Henri do 
Flavigneul. 

Grig, (sighing) Yes. 

Mont. Formerly in the service of the Emperor ? 

Grig. Yes. 

Mont. And you have signed this declaration ? 

Grig. Yes. (his fears stealing over him) 

Mont. That is enough. I need hardly say that you will 
receive all the attention and respect due to a brave soldier. 

Grig. Attention ! respect ! (s^irprised) 

Mont. If you object to the bandage over your eyes — if 
you wish to give the word of command to the firing-party 
yourself, you may rely 

Grig. Firing-party, what do you mean 1 

Mont. Unhappily, my orders are precise. You have 
been judged and condemned, the sentence has been pro- 
nounced, it remains for me to put it into execution. 
(solemnly) One hour after their arrest the chiefs of the 
conspiracy are to be shot without delay and without noise. 

Grig, (in an agony of terror) Without noise? No, 
no, I shall make a noise, I know. You can't shoot people 
in that way — without noise ! 

Mont. Listen to me. 

Grig. Without noise indeed ! 

Mont. There are means of avoiding the execution of 
the sentence. 

Grig, (eagerly) What means ? 

Mont. But perhaps you would not like to adopt them. 

Grig. Yes, I should — ^yes, I should, (aside) Without 
noise indeed ! 

Mont. Those prisoners who will make declarations, or 
give up papers, or make serviceable communications to 
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the Government, will receive a free pardon. Now, if you 
have any 

Grig, {quickly) I have ! I have ! 

Mont, (phased) Indeed ! 

Grig. Yes, I can give you some most singular infor- 
mation. 

Mont. Proceed. 

Countess enters^ l.d. 

Grig. Then I have to inform you that I am not 

{sees Countess) the Countess ! 

Countkss. Pardon me, but I am so anxious to— — 

Mont. Naturally. Be easy, Countess. Monsieur de 
Flavigneul was just about to reveal to me 

Countess, {her eyes fixed on Grignon meaningly) What ? 

Grig, {quickly) Nothing — positively nothing, {aside) 
When her eves are on me I feel afraid to feel afraid ! 

Mont, {to Grignon) You were about to reveal to me 

Grig, {fiercely) Nothing ! I have nothing to reveal ! 

Countess, {a^side to Grignon — pressing his luind) Bravo ! 

Mont. But, Countess, endeavour to persuade him — he is 
positively committing suicide. 

Countess, {aside to Montrichard) Leave us together, 
I will try my influence. 

Grig, {aside) The more I look at her the more the 
courage of my mother fills my heart. 

Mont. There is but short time to spare — I can but give 
you till the arrival of the President of the Court. 

Countess. Why not ? 

Mont. If I must give you a reply his presence is neces- 
sary to see that the sentence is duly 

Countess. I understand. 

Mont. I trust, monsieur, the Countess's persuasions 
will have more weight with you than mine. 

{Exity c. to L. Dragoons seen on sentry ^ d:c.) 

Countess. Poor fellow ! Poor fellow ! 

Grig. How fondly she looks at me. If those dragoons 
were not there 

Countess, {approaching him ; they speak in a low tone) 
Thanks, my friend — oh, thank you, thank you. 

Grig. You are satisfied with me. 

Countess. Oh, yes — only be firm a few minutes longer— 

Grkj. Firm ! I'm sure to be firm while you're here. 
You only arrived ^ust in time though. 
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Countess. Were you getting impatient ? 

Grig. Impatient! 1 was dying of Listen, 111 

open my heart to you. I will confess. I will throw off the 
mask. I am not what you think me. 

CJouNTESS. What? 

Grig. I am not a hero ! — in fact, I am the exact reverse 
— that is, when 1 say the exact reverse, I don't mean that, 
I mean that one half of me is brave, but the other half is 
cowardly. For instance, just now, when the Baron told 
me I was to be marched out to be shot, without noise, my 
cowardly half got uppermost, and I was about to tell him 
I was not Monsieur de Flavigneul, when at that moment 
my eye caught yours, and I felt ashamed of my fears, and 
that I was bom to do great deeds. If you were only near 
me to look on! Be calm. Countess, ni not betray 
Monsieur de Flavigneul — all I ask of you is — don't leave 
me — be near me when the Baron returns — be near me when 
he reads my sentence — be near me when — when — when the 
bullets whistle through my brain, that, as I fall, I may hear 
your dear voice whisper, " Courage, I am by thy side ! " 

(with fiery enthusiasni) 

Countess, (taking his h<ind) Brave friend — for you are 
brave, I know you better than you know yourself — 'tis only 
your imagination that takes fright — not your heart. 

Grig. That's right — speak to me in that tone. 

Countess. You only need to be in real and sudden 
danger. 

Grig. Indeed, then I think IVe got what I was in 
need of! 

ErUer Montrichard, cfrom l. 

Mont. Madame, the time has expired. The President — 

Countess. Has arrived ? 

Mont. Yes. Monsieur de Flavigneul must decide 
either to speak or to follow me. 

Grig, (bravely) I have decided to follow you. 

Mont, (surprised) Eh? 

Grig, (heroicnlly) I've decided. March me to death. 
Come, Provost Marshal, President, sentence, firing party 
all. Level your muskets here — at my heart— bid the men 
aim steadily, and the bullets do their work, I care not. (to 
Countess) I am my mother s son. (to Montrichard) 

Countess. One moment. 

Grig. No, no ; let me go now while I feel that I don't 
care. 
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Countess. Calm yourself, I have an important question 
to ask the Baron. 

Mont. Me? 

Countess. Yes ! What was the hour when this unfor- 
tunate gentleman was arrested ? 

Mont. About six ; but T don't see 

Countess. Are you well acquainted with this neighbour- 
hood? 

Mont. I am, madame : but I am still at a loss to 

Cot'NTESS. How long would it take to ride from here to 
Mauleon, on a good horse? 

Mont. About three-quarters-of-an-hour ; but what that 
can possibly have to 

Countess. And from Mauleon to the frontier ? 

Mont. Ten minutes more ; but what on earth can — — 



Countess. Three-quarters-of-an-hour — and ten — that 
makes fifty-five minutes — six — seven. 

Mont. You are pleased to jest, madam. Come, sir. 

Countess. One moment, I have another question. The 
President of the Court has just arrived, you say he comes 
from Paris, does he not ? And his name is 

Mont. The Count de Grignon ! 

Grig. My uncle ! (with a cry of joy) 

Mont, (astounded) Your uncle ! 

Countess, {curtseying) My questions are concluded. 
B.iron, pray take your prisoner and introduce him to — 
his uncle. 

Mont. Monsieur Henri de Flavigneul. {to Grignon) 

Countess. No ! Monsieur Gustavo de Grignon, whom 
his uncle has not seen for a long time, and who will be 
indebted to you. Baron, for that pleasure. 

Mont, (anuoyed) What— this is — or rather, this is not 
— oh ! impossible ; you are trying to deceive me, madame. 

Countess. At all events, you will believe the President 
of the Court knows his own nephew. 

Mont. But the anguish you displayed when I arrested 
him. 

Countess. My anguish. Ha ! ha ! ha ! (laughing) 

Mont. The letter I read which 

Countess. Which I had put there on purpose for you to 
find. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mont. Your tears 

Countess. My tears, my dear Baron. How easily your 
sensibilities are moved. I promised you I would deceive 
you, and you know I always keep my word. 
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Mont. What a genius ! What a genius ! Confound 
her ! Then where the devil is .he ? for he was here, I'll 
fiwear. 

Countess. Ay, now where is he ? Come, here's another 
opportunity for you ; now, think ! 

Mont. I see ! I have it — 'twas the other. 

Countess. Which other? Surely not he whom you 
desired your soldiers to let pass; not he you bribed to 
treachery ; not he you asked me to forgive — impossible. 

Mont. Twas him ! I'll catch him yet. 

Countess. No, you won't. He's mounted on too good a 
horse, you lent it him yourself. 

Mont, {enraged) Ah ! 

(Gbignon and Countess lav^h heartily) 

Countess. You forgot nothing, even to presenting hira 
with twenty-five louis, which he commissioned me to retura 
you, with his compliments and thanks. 

(handing him purse /ram table) 

Mont. And I have written to the Marshal to tell him I 
had got him. I'll be revenged ! 

Enter Leonie, o. from l. ; she is violently agitaied 

Leonie. Baron, a despatch from Lyons. 

Mont, {taking it and reading) From the Marshal. 

Leonie. {close to Countess, a^de to her) He has 
returned 

Countess. What ! Henri ? 

Leonie. Yes, he is here ! 

Countess. Heavens ! 

Mont, {luith joy^ after having read despatch) Bravo ! 
Now, Countess, it is my turn ! 

Countess. What do you mean ? 

Mont. Just now you triumphed over me, but the tide 
of fortune has turned. Monsieur de Flavigneul's fate is 
again in my hands, and, thanks to this despatch, I can force 
the fugitive to yield himself again. 

Countess, {agitated) Indeed, how? 

Mont. That's my secret. Let each player play his own 
cards. Before I leave you, I'll show you that I know how 
to revenge myself. Monsieur de Grignon, I shall request 
your uncle himself to restore to you your liberty. Countess, 
we shall meet again. {Exity c. to L.) 

Countess. Did you say Henri was here ? 
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Enter Henri, l. 1 e. 

Henri. Yes, here ! 

Countess. Why did you return ? What have you done I 

Henri. My duty ; think yuu I could allow an innocent 
man to die for me ? 

Grig. Brave fellow ! 

Henri. The old man who accompanied me in my flight 
told me all — that Monsieur de Grignon had been arrested 
for me 



Countess. But he is free— unhappy boy, he will tell you 
so himself. 

Henri, {shakes Grignon*s hniid) Ah, such devotion 

Grig, {slaking his hand warmly) Don't mention it. 
Between men of heart and courage it is nothing, {aside) 
I almost think that I believe I feel it isn't. 

Leonie. He has returned to brave the danger from 
which he had escaped. Fly ! 

Countess. No, he must remain ! 

Leonie. Remain ! 

Countess. Yes, the last place they will think of looking 
for him now, is hero, {to Grignon) Go and watch the Baron. 

Grig. I fly, dear lady. {Exit Grignon, c. ito l.) 

Countess, {to Henri) You — in there — quick. 

{points to D.B.) 

Henri. But 

Countess. Not a word. (Henri exits, r. 1 e.) Another 
quarter of an hour and the danger will be past, then, 
Leonie, you shall share my joy. {observing that she is weeping) 
Tears! 

Leonie. No, aunt, no, I am very happy, {crying) He is 
saved, only I am in despair, for when I hid him there, he 
whispered to me 

Countess. What? 

Leonie. That we never could be united to each other. 

Countess, {a^ide) I understand. Poor child, poor child. 

Leonie. I shall die — I know I shall. 

Countess. Nay, Leonie, be reasonable. If he be really 
bound to another 

Leonie. That's just what he said — bound — bound for 
ever. 

Countess, {quickly) Did he say to whom ? 

Leonie. No, he wouldn't tell me, though I asked him. 
Do you know, aunt, to whom he is engaged ? 

Countess. I think 1 do. 
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Leonie. Does she love him ? 

Countess. With all her heart and soul ! 

Leonie. Is she voun;j — is she handsome ? 

Countess, (kismig her) Neither so young, nor so hand- 
some as you, Leonie. 

Leonie. No, then why 

Countess. Why 1 Love cannot reason. What matter 
what she be if he prefer her — if he love her ? 

Leonie. But he doesn't — he loves me ! 

Countess. What ! 

Leonie. He told me so — but he is bound to this other 
by respect, by friendship, gratitude. 

Countess. Gratitude ! 

Leonie. By a promise that he made her, and which he 
will keep though it cost him life. I told hini he was very 
absurd — I wish you'd tell him you think so too, aunt, be- 
cause you 

Henri, {who has listened at door R. 1 e., cornea forward; 
to Leonie) Hush, Leonie, hush ! 

Countess. Henri ! 

Leonie. {to him) Go in again — if the Baron should 
return 

Henri. What matters — I would rather die than 

Countess. Than break your plighted word — you are 
right, Henri. 

Leonie. But aunt 

Countess. Let me speak to him. {aside to him) " I owe 
you life, dispose of it as you please." 

Henri. Those were my words and I will keep them ! 

Countess. All I desire — all I hope for, all I live for, is 
your happiness, {she takes Leonie's hand and places it in 
Henri's) and I secure it thus. 

Henri, {struck by her generosity) Countess ! 

Leonik Thank you, aunt, I knew he would take your 
advice. {she kneels to Countess) 

Grignon runs on, c. from l. 
Griq. Montrichard ! 

Henri throws himself on the sofa — the ladies stand 
before him, cfrom L. ; ha is hidden behind Uieir 
dresses. Montrichard enters. 

Mont. Madame, I come to bid you farewell, (Leonie 
expresses j&y) but lifore I go I wish to prove to you that I 
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was right in saying that the despatch would replace 
Monsieur de Flavigneul in my power. 

Countess. I tremble, (to him) How so ? 

Mont. This is the act of elemency I so long advised and 
solicited — this is the General Amnesty ! 

Grig. ] 

Leonie and > An amnesty ? 

Countess. ) 

Countess. Then he may show himself ! 

(moves and discovers Henri, who advances) 

Mont, {triumjyhanily) I knew that I should bring him 
back ! 

Grig. Twas a snare ! 

General consternation, Montrichard walks about, 
8m,Uing with self-satisfaction. The Countess 
approacJies him, looks closely at him, and smiles 
also, 

Mont, (solemnly) Monsieur Henri de Flavigneul, in the 
name of the King and of the Law, I pronounce you 

Countess, (laughing) Free and pardoned ! 

All. What? 

Countess. Don't you see ? The Baron was resolved on 
his revenge, (snatching despatch from his hand) here is the 
Order for a General Amnesty for all Political Offenders. 

Mont. Ah ! Countess, 'tis impossible to keep anything 
from you. 

Leonie. And we can all be happy? 

Countess. All ! (looking at Henri, aside) Yes, but I 
must leave you for a short time. I am about to take a 
journey that 

Leonie. A journey ! 

Grig. Let me go with you. Ill follow you to the end 
of the world, and on the road there I'll perform such a 
number of chivalric deeds, that you shall say " there's a poor 
timid fellow of whom I have made a hero." 

Countess, (recovering her gaiety) Well, Baron ? 

Mont. I have lost, madame, I confess my defeat ! 
Yours is the victory, you have won ! 

Countess, (looking at Henri) Won ! (aside) I deserved 
to win him, but the prize is awarded to another. 

So the proud conq'ror when the loud acclaim 
Of shouting thousands thunders forth his name. 
With smile and bow receives the grateful cheer, 
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Yet sighs to know his victory cost so dear. 
Beneath the wreath and robe, the heart unseen 
Oft throbs with anguish while the laurel's green. 
Mont. I feel no shame though hence I beaten go, 
On being vanquished by so fair a foe. 
Were I a poet I'd this proverb pen, 
"Men conquer all, and women conquer men.*' 
Grig. The proverb says " Who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight, perhaps, some other day." 
Then may I hope, who have not heart to fight. 
That we may live to play some other night. 
Countess. Assured by you weVe not essay'd in vain, 
We'll fight our Ladies' Battle o'er again. 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. — A laton, grass plat, flowers^ <fcc. Fa£h supposed 
to lead to gate, R.H. 3 e. On tJie bach cloth, weeping 
willows amd other trees bending over into the river. 

DIAGRAM. 



Back Cloth. 



Water fob Boat. 



SnEFS UP to 
Boat. 



O 

Tbxb with 
Shbubs bound it. 



Wbkpino Willow 

OVEBHANOIKO WaTXB. 

o 

Tbbb with 
Shbubs bound it. 



o 

Fbont Trkb. 



Q. 



\ 



Gbass plat all ovxe Stage. 



\ 



O 

Tbeb with Seat 

BOUND IT. 



Enter Dukscombb Dunsoombb, meeting Servant, l. 
Servant brings him letters on a salver. Dunscombe takes 
them. Chudleigh Dunboombe rows on in boat at back 
from R. to h. 

Duns. More duns I suppose! {opening Utter) No ! 
That's strange {opening the other letter) Ah ! Colonel Raby 
{reading) " Trust to find you at home, to speak to you on 
a matter of importance." Ah! I know what that is. 

{Exit Servant, l.h.) 

Duns. Pleasant day, and I haven't been served with a 
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copy of a writ these four-and-twenty hours (seeing CnuD- 
leigh). Eh, Chud, I want to talk to you seriously — 
infernally seriously. Sit down. (Dunscombe sits on seat 
round tree, l.h. 1 E. Chudleigh brings doum garden-seat^ 
c. Lights cigar) Let^s come to the point at once. Chud, 
I*m ruined ! 

Chud, My dear sir, I knew it (sighing) 

Duns. Of course. My selling off my stud, my retire- 
ment from Parliament, tell their own tale. I've been 
unlucky, Chud. There's been bad management, but there 
has also been bad luck. Turf investments all gone against 
me for the last twelve years. The bailiffs may be in the 
house next week 

Chud. (expresses sympathy) My dear sir-* 

Duns. Don't sympathise. I am old, and tough — as a 
Bishop — I shan't send the hat round! The creditors are 
sure to allow enough for clean linen and my club, until I 
go the way of all (imth seriousness, then relapsing into 
cynical indifference) Derby favourites. It doesn't matter 
three beans about me — but about you and your prospects, 
it matters everything. You're a hulking fellow, twenty- 
six years old ; it is quite time you did something for a 
living — you won't marry Cecilia. 

Chud. No. 

Duns. Pity. She is a nice girl, and there is money. 
Thank goodness, my accounts, as her guardian, are all fair 
and square. She won't lose a guinea. I wish I could have 
seen you two coupled. When a young man has but a 
small amount of energy — as is your case — and but a small 
amount of ability — as is your case — he ought to retire on a 
girl with money. 

Chud. But Cecilia wouldn't have me ! 

Duns. I think she would. One man is as good as 
another from a girl's point of view — in fact, juSt the same 
— coat, trousers, cigar, and swagger. They have no 
discernment, — and a very good thing they haven't. 

CuuD. Besides, Talbot Piers means proposing. He'll 
make a good husband. 

Duns. Yes. He's a fine fellow, although he belongs to 
the wrong side in politics. A little off his head on some 
points. But to return. The profession of husband dees 
not suit you ? 

Chud. No. The partnership is for too long a period, 
and there's no getting out of it if one wants to. 

Duns. You must choose a profession. 
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Chud. I have chosen. 

Duns. Good boy ! Good boy ! The army ? 

Chud. No. ^vemadeuplDymindnottobeCommande^• 
in-Chief. 

Duns. Bar? 

CuuD. No. I havo also made up my mind not to be 
Lord Chancellor. 

Duns. Diplomacy? 

Chud. No. 

Duns. The Church? 

Chud. (eagerly) Oh, dear no! My disposition is not 
sufficiently combative. 

Duns. What then ? 

Chud. The stage ! 

Duns. The what ? 

Chud. The stage ! The drama ! The theatre ! 

Duns. The devil ! You don't mean to say that youVe 
going to turn actor ? 

Chud. Why not ? Acting is considered quite one of 
the learned professions now-a-days. 

Duns. Then now-a-days is a fool ! So you want to 
strut and bellow as Hamlet or Othello? 

Chud. Not at all, my dear sir, that's exploded. Shake- 
speare is abolished. 

Duns. Shakespeare abolished ! Not he ! By Jove, sir, 
even an Act of Parliament couldn't do that ; for if it passed 
the Commons, it would never pass the Lords. 

Chud. I mean that the plays of Shakespeare are not to 
the taste of the present day. 

Duns. So much the worse for the present day. Who 
then, is to the taste of the — evening before next? 

Chud. Burlesque ! 

Duns. Who? 

Chud. Burlesque! 

Duns. I never heard of him. 

Chud. Him ! 

Duns. Stop. I know what you mean. It's not an 
actor, it's a piece. I remember once seeing a burlesque. 
Isn't there a good deal of silk stockings in it ? 

Chud. (eagerly) Yes! What burlesque did you see? 

Duns. Oh! I forget all about it — except the silk 
stockings, I remember them — one pair in particular. 
What is a burlesque? 

CnuD. It's an entertainment cranuned full of fun and 
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singing, and dancing, and tumbling, and parodies on 
popular songs, and — it is written in verse. 

Duns. Poetry? 

Chud. Urn. Poetry is not exactly the word. ToushaU 
hear (takes out book of bv/rleaque) This is a lover describing 
her he loves. (reeitfis) 

" She is a blonde most beautiful to see, 
I only wish that she Vlonged to me." 

Duns. Ah ! doggerel {taking book) 

Chud. Rather that! 

Duns, (reading) "Mars, Bacchus, Juno, Venus, Jupiter." 
The heathen mythology. (reading) 

" Venus, Oh ! Tiddle-a-wink — this heart may sink, 

'Twill still to love prove true. 
The Graces. Good morning, friends. 
The Furies, Good morning, mem. 

Vvlcan to Ma/rs, Good morning, sir, to you. 
Mars to Mercury, She cannot stay. 
Venus, I must away. 

Manrs. Oh ! dear what shall I do ? 

(Mercury advancing to audience archly) 

Why tiddle-a-wink 1 ah i tiddle«-wink, 
And toodle-oodle-oo !" 

So in this ort of stuff you want to act " Mars " do you 

(with contempt handing him back the book) 

Chud. No ! Not Mars. 

Duns. What then? 

Chud. Venus! 

Duns. Venus ? 

Chud. Yes. Venus! 

Duns. But Venus was a woman ! 

Chud. I know that — and very much of a woman too. 

Duns. But — but — ^but you don't mean to say that you 
want to exhibit yourself on the stage dressed up in petti- 
coats like a woman? 

Chud. Why not ? That's the fuij • 

Duns. Oh ! That's the fun, is it ? 

Chud. Yes, that's the great fun of burlesque. 

Duns. Confound burlesque ! I set my face against it. 
All this comes of your infernal fondness for amateur acting 
— such folly ! 

Chud. To be an actor requires thought — sympathy — 
sentiment. 
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Duns. To put on petticoats, and dance like a Nautch 
girl. I'd rather see you married ten times over. 

Chud. You are severe. But some Others are like that ! 

Duns. Regular actors may be very well in their way, 
but an amateur actor is an inflated simpleton who only 
desires to exhibit himself for the gratification of his own 
petty vanity. 

Chud. My dear father 

Duns, (working himself into a passion) See what Shake- 
speare — himself a player — thinks of the amateur actor. 
Look at him in the "Midsummer Night's Dream" — the 
Weaver Bottom — a conceited, pragmatical, imbecile idiot ! 

Chud. And see how Shakespeare rewards him ! Who 
faUs in love with this idiot and imbecile ? Titania, Queen 
of the Fairies. 

Duns. Yes, sir. And do you know why? Because 
Puck, before he shows this broken-brained weaver to 
Titania, raises him in the scale of intellect from an amateur 
actor to a donkey. Shakespeare knew that as a donkey he 
was presentable at the fairy court — as an amateur actor the 
tiling was too impossibla 

Enter Talbot Piebs, b.h. 2 b. 

PiEBS. What's this? A discussion. 
Chud. Good morning. 
Duns. Good morning. 
PiBBS. I sent you a letter. 
DiTNs. Which I received. 



Chud. I'm o£fl 



(to Dunscombe) 
Chud— 

{motioning him to go) 

{reading) 

" She is a blonde most beautiful so see, 
I only wish that she belonged to me." 

Exit ChUDLEIGH, L.H.U.E. 

Piers. I am here to — shall we sit down ? 

Duns. No. I'll receive your offer standing. I know 
what it is. Cecilia — eh? 

Piers. I have the honour to ask your consent to my 
visiting yoiir house as Miss Dunscombe's accepted suitor ? 

Duns. What does Cecilia say ? 

Piers. Miss Dunscombe referred me to you. 

Duns. And I refer you back to her, which means, my 
dear Talbot Piers — yes — ^yes — and acceptance. Let me be 
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frank. You are glad to marry Cecilia — she is glad to 
marry you. I am glad to get rid of her — for these reasons, 
that is, to get rid of the superintendence of her fortune — 
for though she is of age, I have to* ;3uperintend it — and to 
hand it over to her husband, because I am on the eve of 
perfect smash. You and Cecilia have a very decent chance 
of happiness together. You are a little tete mantle ; she 
has a trifle too much of the esjprit moquer ; but after the 
first year's effervescence, and the mutual struggle for 
matrimonial supremacy, I dare say you'll melt down into 
man and wife. Many couples are really happy. I was 
always so — happy as a bachelor — happy when married — 
happy as a widower, {shaking haiids with Piers) Every 
happiness. God bless you. Have a cigar ? {offers case) 

Piers. I don't smoke. Has Miss Dunscombe returned 
from town ? 

Duns. I expect her every minute. Here she is. 

Cec. {outside) Go behind and push, Mrs. Armstrong ; 
perhaps then it will move. 

Enter Cecilia, 1st entrance r.h., dragginy a perarti- 
btUatory Mrs. Armstrong pushing it behind. By 
the exertion tlvey make to draw it^ it is evident 
thai the perambulator contains a gi'eat weight. 
The apron of tlie perambulator conceals its contents, 

Cec. Oh, I am so tired. 

(Piers and Cecilia shake hands) 

Duns. What's that? 

Cec. Thank you, Mrs. Armstrong, that's enough. 

Exit Mrs. Armstrong, l.h. 

Piers. Why, it's a perambulator ! 

Duns. Good gracious, Cecilia ! What could you want 
with a perambulator ? What's inside it ? 

Cec. {guarding it) Nothing that you may see. (to Piers, 
who advances) It's a secret. 

Duns. Who is it for ? 

Cec. Me. I've been longing for one these three years. 

Piers. A present for some married friend. 

Cec. That's it. You've guessed it. What clever 
creatures you men are ! 

Duns. Cecilia, my niece and ward, Mr. Piers has, this 
morning, honoured me with 

Cec. Yes; I know, but he musn't touch the peram- 
bulator. 
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Duns. Then perhaps you know that, for my share of 
the transaction, I accepted the offer which 

Cec. Yes. I know. I dare say you're glad to get rid 
of me. 

Duns. I am, dear, I am. You're a responsibility of 
which, in a few weeks, I hope to wash my hands. Bless 
you, my dear ; and I hope you'll make as good a wife as — 
as — as your natural infirmities will permit. Piers, I con- 
gratulate you, and I wish you all the happiness that is 
compatible with the married state. Strange how these 
things come together ! In a short time, you will be married, 
and I shall be ruined ; but we must bear up against these 
blows of Fate — bear up against them. Now, Piers, about 
the election. The question is — money. Do you hold to 
your former opinion ? 

Piers. Not to offer a penny as a bribe ? I do. 

Duns. Don't fight windmills, my dear Don Quixote. 
K you want to represent the borough, the price is £2,000 ! 

Cec. (aside) £2,000 ! 

Piers. Not 2,000 fractions of a farthing. If the 
electors cannot choose me because they have confidence in 
me and my principles, I'll never cross the threshold of the 
House. 

Duns. Very noble — and very impracticable. I mention 
this because Mr. Isaac Skoome — the man who holds the 
mortgage on my property in Scotland, and whom I expect 
here shortly with a niece or cousin, or some such apparatus 
— has written to me to ask for my influence in his favour. 

Piers. What sort of a man is Mr. Isaac Skoome ? 

Duns. He is hardly a man. He is a money-bag with a 
dialect — one of those rough brutes who pleases plebeians 
because he talks to them in their own bad English. An 
old rufl&an, who. because he is rich, people persist in calling 
a rough diamond. Diamond ! It is but a lump of the 
commonest clay who has never been moulded or burnt into 
a brick. 

Cec. But why ask such a man here ? 

Duns. Policy, my child. It is sometimes necessary to 
hold the candle to — a capitalist. If he forces a sale, the 
property will go for less than it's worth, and that would be 
a robbery of my creditors, (bell rings outside) Perhaps 
that's Skoome and his niece, cousin, whatever it is. Excuse 
me — but of course you'll be deuced glad to get rid of me. 
(aside) Pretty sight — lovers in love, when they love — and 
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while they love before marriaga Pity it don't last ! Pity 
it don't last ! 

Exit DuNSCOMBE, L.H., 1 E. Cecilia Ucms pensivdy 
against perambulcUor. 

Piers, (crossing to Cecilia) Cecilia, what are you 
thinking of? 

Cec. {half unconsciously) Two thousand pounds ! 

Piers. Eh! 

Cec. I mean I am thinking of my future. 

Piers. Of our future now — is it not ? 

Cec. Our future — yes — to be sure — I forgot — we're 
engaged. (laughs loudly^ and crosses L., sitting on seat) 

Piers. What are you laughing at ? 

Cec. It seems so droll being engaged, doesn't it t 

Piers, (stiffly) I fail to perceive the joke of it ! 

Cec. (becoming serious suddenly) And when we're 
married, will you be very kind to me ? 

Piers. Do you doubt it ? 

Cec. I'm afraid I shall make a very bad wife 9 

Piers. Whyl 

Cec. I've had no practice, and I'm so wilful, and I 
never think the same thing ten minutes together, (a pause) 
And you're thirty years old, and have never had a sweet- 
heart before mel 

Piers. I've told you so a hundred times. 

Cec. Keep on telling me. I'm never tired of hearing it. 
You never were in love till you saw me? 

Piers. Never. 

Cec. You can't be like other men. 

Piers. From what I have seen of other men, I hope I 
am not. 

Cec. And shall we be married soon ? 

Piers. On the earliest day youll nama 

Cec. Oh dear no ! The thought of it takes away my 
breath. What a pity it is that courtship ends in marriage, 
isn't it? 

Piers. Why? 

Cec. It would be so much better if marriage ended in 
courtship. 

Piers. Why should it not ? 

Cec. I don't know why it should not, but it don't. 

Piers. (abou4 to take her hand, takes the hook she is 
holding) What's that ? (sits beside Cecilia on chair) 

Cec. It's a book. As I was going to be married I 
thou^rht I'd better go into training. 
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Piers. Training ? 

Cec. Yes ; so I bought that book. 

Piers. What is it called? 

Cec. "The Subjection of Women." 

Piers, {opening it and reading) " The principle which 
regulates the existing social relations between the two sexes 
— the legal subordination of one sex to the other — is wrong 
in itself." 

Csa (taking hook and reading) "It ought to be 
replaced by a principle of perfect equality, admitting no 
power or privilege on the one side, nor disability on the 
other." 

Piers. A charming work for a young married woman ! 

Cec {tv/ming over leaves) See again — {reading) — "If 
the principle is true — that is, the principle of women 
having equal rights with men — we ought to act as if we 
believed it^ and not ordain that to be bom a girl instead of 
a boy, any more than to be bom black instead of white, 
shall decide a person's position through life." There — 
there's argument, Talbot ! 

Piers. From the pen of a lady, I presume 9 

Cec No. It was written by a man. 

Piers. How strange ! The Matrimonial Service incid- 
cates di£ferent doctrines. To love——" 

Ceo. {repeating) To lova 

Piers. " To honour." 

Ceo. {repeating doubtfuMy) To honour ! 

Piers. And — according to this book — to disobey. 

Cec. Oh no — not quite that. After all, the word 
"obey " is a mere form. 

Piers. Then are the words " to love and to cherish " 
also a mere form 9 

Cec. Now, my husband that is to be, if I'd been bom 
black could you have loved me 9 

Piers. I couldn't have seen your face. 

Cec Well, then — don't laugh at me— would you have 
loved me if I had been anybody else ? 

Piers. No. That is not my notion of fidelity. 

Cec. But one ought to love through all vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

Piers. But vicissitude of fortune does not include 
change of individuality or colour. 

Cec. I never can argue when I've been travelling by 
i&iL I shall go in. {crosses B. and tries to ptish perambu- 
UUar) Oh, I can't 
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Piers. Shall I try ? (draws perambuIcUcr) 

Cec. Do you find it e«asy ? 

Piers. Perfectly ; but then I am only a man. Permit 
me to apologise for being the more muscular. 

Cec. (a3 he pushes j)erambiUaior off L. 1 E., Cecilia 
folloiL's him laughing. Stops s^iddeidy before making Iter 
exit, readhig tiile-jxige of book) " On the Subjection of — 
Men." . JSxit laughing IteartUy 

EnUr DuNSCOMBE, Skoome, and Ruth, L.n. 3 e. 
Ruth is dressed like a Quakeress, bonnet, ike, 

Sko. (a riian about fifty', with a strong dialect) A 
very pretty place you got here, Mester Dunscombe. 

Duns. I am glad to welome you to it, Mr. Skoome. 

(down L.) 

Sko. (unth parade, as if he had studied tJie speech) 
Mester Dunscombe (holding out a large coarse hand), that 
is the hand of a honest man, as has worked his way up from 
the lowest round of the social ladder to modest competence 
and honourable independence. It is rough, but it is clean ; 
it is hard, but it is manly. It never closed, save in the 
grip of friendship, or to cement a good bargain. It never 
opened but to melting charity. 

Duns, (astounded) My dear Mr. Skoome, permit me to 
congratulate you on your hand — and on the many good 
qualities that accompany it. (aside) Rhetorical old 
rhinoceros ! 

Sko. An honest man, sir, is the noblest w^ork beneath 
the sun. 

Duns. Yes ; it is a pity that it is a work we are so 
seldom called on to admire, (to Ruth, with the old beau 
gallantry) I trust that we shall be able to render your stay 
here pleasant. My niece will be here directly; she has 
arranged your room, and will, I am sure, have a delightful 
companion; I think you are about the same age. It is a 
delicate question generally, but I may safely put it in such 
a very youthful case as this. How old is your niece, Mr. 
Skoome ? 

Sko. Nineteen. 

Ruth, (timidly) Yes. Nineteen. But I'm not friend 
Isaac's niece. 

Duns. Of course not — I mean — indeed. 

Sko. Na, she's a sort of cousin ; but she's been an 
orphan ever since she were a babby — and I'm her guardian 
{aside to Dunscombe) She's got the brass. Meek as she 
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looks, she's got the brass. She's well off. She's like me, 
rough and honest ; but she's got the brass — she's got the 
brass. 

Enter Cecilia, l.h. 2 e., without lier travelling attire' 
She looks a perfect girl of the period^ carries an 
eye-glasSj dec, ; producing tlve greasiest possible con- 
trast to Ruth. 

Duns. Cecilia, you are just in time. Mr. Skoome let me 
present you to my niece Cecilia. Cecilia, Mr. Isaac Skoome 
of whom I have so often spoken to you. 

Sko. Proud, ma'am, t' have th' honour o* makkin your 
'quaintance. Y'art as bonny a lass as I seen sin' I left 
Blatherwycke. 

Cec. Oh, please don't flatter. Flattery from you would 
quite spoil me. 

Sko. I'm a bachelor, I am, and when I look at your 
bonny face I feel fit to change my condition. 

Cec. Don't change anything on my account, I beg. My 
uncle told me to expect a vcrjr charming person, but he did 
not lead me to believe that I should see what I do see. 

Sko. (aside) Nice lass — and looks as she had th' brass. 
Let me interdooce Ruth to you. Where is that lass ? — 
She's always hidin* herself. She's timid. 

(goes up L., to fetch Ruth, who has gone upstage) 

Cec. (aside, r.) If the she Skoome is like the male animal 
I must prepare to receive gorgons. 

Sko. (bringing her doum) My cousin Ruth. Miss 

Duns. Cecilia. 
Sko. Dunscombe. 

Cecilia tvith eye-glass opposite Ruth, each struck 
with the appearance of the other. 

Ceo. (aside) What a charming little creature ! 

Ruth, (aside) What a fine madam ! (Dunscombe and 
Skoome go up) She seemeth as she were built of barley- 
sugar. 

Cec. (taking her hand) What is your name, dear ? 

Ruth. Ruth. 

Cec. I'm so glad to find that you are real 

Ruth. Real ! 

Cec. Yes ; because you look like biscuit and china. 

Ruth. Biscuit and china ? 

Cec. Too good to eat, but not too good to admire. We 
shall be friends. Shall we not ? 
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Ruth. I hope so. 

Cbc. IVe fallen quite in love with you. 

Ruth. Oh ! mistress 

Cec. Cecilia — call me Cecilia. 

Ruth. Cecilia. 

Cec. My heart yearns for a friend of my own sex. I 
want some one to coniide in — some one to whom I can tell 
everything — for I'm going to be married. 

Ruth. Verily ? 

Cec. Yes ; and we must be friends and confidants, and 
rely on and trust each other. How tastefully you're 
dressed ! though it is not quite in the modem style. 

Ruth. No, I'm 

Cec. I know, one of the Society of Friends, a \2uaker. 

Ruth. I fear I'm not good enough to be a real Quaker. 

Cec. Oh yes, you are. I can tell it by your complexion. 
Nature never puts bad thoughts into so beautiful a skin. 
Now will you, for the sake of experiment, wear a dress of 
mine? 

Ruth. Oh ! I dare not. 

Cec. It shall be altered to fit you ; and I myself will 
dress your hair in the latest mode. You must wear a 
chignon. You know what that is, don't you ? 

Ruth. Oh yes. But I haven't enough hair for a 
chignon. 

Cec. Neither have I. But that don't matter, dear. I 
can lend you several. 

Enter Piers, l. 2 e. 

Piebs. (speaking to Cecilia oj^er her b. shotUder) 1 shall 
see you this evening. 

Cbc. Why go now 1 Won't you stay to lunch 1 
Piebs. I haven't been asked. 
Cec. I ask you now. 
Piebs. And I accept. 

Enter Chudleioh, l. 3 e. 

ChUd. {to Cecilia) Well, is Miss Skoome a curiosity ? 

Cecilia steps from, between Chudleigh and Ruth. 
Both Chudleigh amd Ruth are struck unth each 
other. During this, Dunscombb introduces 
Skoome to Pibbs at back 

DuNsooicBK. Skoomx. 

PlIBS. CSCIUA. 

Chxtdlkigh. Rutb. 
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Geo. My cousin Chudleigh, Miss Skooma 

Ruth. My name isn't Skoome. 

Chud. No ? How lucky ! 

Cbc. What is your name ? 

Ruth. Ruth Deybrooke. 

Cec. (aside to Chudleioh) Isn't she charming } 

Sko. (to Piers) Happy to know you, sir — (6y rote like 
a schoolboy) — that is the hand of an honest man, as has 
worked his way up from the lowest round of the social 
ladder to modest competence and honourable independence. 

Piers, {stiffly) Delighted to — {aside) how odd ! 

{advances) 

Cec. Mr Talbot Piers, Miss Ruth Deybrooke. 
Chud. Ruth {to himself) Ruth ! Ruth ! 
Cec. {aside to Ruth) He's my intended (Ruth takes a 
step back) You're not frightened of him ? 
Ruth. No. Onl y 
Cec. Only what ? 

Ruth. He is so very big for a sweetheart. 
Cec. He'll tone down when he's married. 
Duns. Is lunch ready 1 {Umdly) Chudleigh ! 

(Chudleigh does not answer) 

Chud. {coming out of his abstraction) Yes ? 
Cec. Then, as I've an excellent appetite, perhaps 
you'll 

Piers and Skoome both offer their arms to Cecilia* 
who takes Skoome's, with a tantalising look a^ 
Piers. They exit l. 3 e. Piers very much 
annoyed. Dunscombe follows with Ruth. 

Chud. " She is a blonde most beautiful to see—" 

ExU reciting. 

Drop Quioklt. 
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ACT 11. 

Scene. Same as Act 1. Evening. 

Enter Bran, Bray and Mulhowther, l.h. 2 e. 

They look cautiously around and come dotvn to 

footlights. Bray c, Mulhowther r., and Bran l. 

Bray. Well, Mr. Bran, and what is your opinion now ? 

Bray, a smiigy smirking little nmn, a perpetual grin 
on his face, cautious and propitiatory. 

Bran, {long, cadaverous, dissatisfied, sidky, with a strong 
haired of everything) I don't like Mr. Talbot Piers. 

MuL. (a mooney Irishman, always 2>osing himself as a 
great inan neglected) Nor I. 

Bray, {after seeing that he is unobserved, in a whis])er) 
Nor I. 

Bran. Stuck-up oligarch ! 

Bray. Unpractical army officer ! 

MuL. Hereditary robber ! 

Bray. What shall we do, gentlemen ? What shall we do ? 

Bran. If he won't put the money down, put somebody 
else up ! 

MuL. A pathriot. 

Bray. With cash. 

Bran. Who don't mind spending it. What I say 
about the oligarclis is, make 'em pay — make 'em pay. 

Bray. But shall we wait for an answer ? 

MuL. {seeing Servant approach) Whist ! 

{all look L.) 

Bray. The footman. 

Bran. A liveried menial 

MuL. In a shooperfine shoot. 

Servant enters l.h. 1 e., toitha letter. Bran snaiclies 
it. Bray takes it from Bran. Mulhowther 
snatches it from Bray, and Brat snatches it back 
again. Servant goes off L. 

Bray, {opening letter) Talbot Piers. 
Bran. Go on. 

(Mulhowther and Bran very close up to Bray) 

Bray, {reading htter) " Mr. Talbot Piers presents hia 
compliments to Messrs. Bran, Bray, and Mulhowther, and 
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acknowledges the receipt of their letter informing him of 
the death of the Electioneering Agent who arranged with 
the former candidate for the purchase of votes. In reply 
to their unconstitutional and audacious offer, Mr. Talbot 
Piers declines to have any dealings with men who seU a 
trust or consider money an equivalent for principle." 

Bran. The audacity ! {/Ming hack) 

Bray. The impudence ! 

MuL. The blackguard ! (going R.) 

Bran. To insult English electors I 

Brat. As if all men were not equal ! 

MuL. To be sure — and most of us slaves ! 

Bray. But what shall we do, gentlemen ? What shall 
we do? 

Bran. Find another candidate. 

MuL. Find two other candidates. 

Bray, {grinning) Let us be prudent. Where ? 

Bran. This Mr. Skoome. 

MuL. Isaac Skoome ? 

Bray. Who is now staying in the HalL 

Bran. But down with Piers. 

IVf*^ * f {together) Down with him ! {melodramatically) 

MuL. At any cost. 

T»^ * > {after a pause) No ; not at any cost. 

MuL. Let us teach him that when a man has no money 
of his own he becomes the creditor of his country. 
Bray. Hush ! 

{all turn L., looking over one anotlier^a shoulder) 

Bran. A girl ! 

MuL. And not bad-looking. 

Enter a Female Servant, with letter, Bu^nese 
repeated. Servant goes offL,n. 2 e. 

Bray. Another letter, {reads; the three exhibit great 
curiosity) " Please be here again this evening at half-past 
eight. If possible let nobody see you come. The money 
will be forthcoming. From, * The Man in the Moon.' " 

Bray. ) rpj^^ ^^^ ^ ^j^^ ^ ^ 

MUL. j 

Bran. Then Mr. Piers repents. 

Bray. No ; it is not his writing, {shounng iiote) It is 
Isaac Skoome's I 
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Bray I ®^^^°^®'s • (^Acy all look over letter) 

Bray. At least I suppose so. 

Bran. \ {all reading together) " Please be here again 

Bray. > this evening at half-past eight." (they all 

MuL. j look at their Kxitches) 

Buay. It must be from Skoome. 

Bran. Of course. 

MuL. Of course. 

Bray. Gentlemen, shall we walk towards the town ? 

MuL. And take a friendly glass together ? 

B * I (iojether) With pleasure, {taking each otJier's 

MuL.' j «'■'«*) 

Bray. It^s all up with Piers ! 
Bran. Aristocrat ! 
MuL. Robber ! 

Bray. Pity that Mr. Dunscombe will so soon, lose tliis — 
for it's a beautiful place. {lookiiig round) 

Bran. A lovely English landscape ! 
MuL. But not so beautiful as Ireland. 

{talking as tliey go off^ arm-in-arm^ B. 2 E.) 

Enter Dunscombe and Skoome, l.h., both anwkinj 
cigars, and Piers, l. 2 e. 

Piers, {seating himself on garden seat, R.) Should Mr. 
Skoome contest tlie seat with me, may the best man win. 

Sko. {Jluslied with dinner, but not tipsy) And that 
will be me. 

Duns. Whichever be the lucky one it will cost him 
£2,000. {sits L.) 

Sko. IVe sent to the " Blatherwycke Committee for the 
Moral and Material Support of Patriots " about it. 

{sits L.C.) 

Piers. Wliat is the Blatherwycke Committee ? 

Duns. A sort of Carlton Club in corduroy ; but Mr. 
Skoome, the honour of representing a borough 

Sko. Ay — bobbing and nobbing among lords and all 
that. 

Duns. Which you as a rich man can. 

Sko. Ay ; I've got the brass. 

Piers. But you scorn merely to represent the breeches 
pocket. 

Sko. {not understanding) Eh ? 
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Piers. You scorn bribery. 

Sko. Oh, yes ; it costs such a sight of money. 

DvNS. (drawing Skoome aut) Mr. Skoome is a self- 
madt^ man. 

Sko. Yes ; I made myself, I did. 

Duns. Without a pattern to go by. 

Piers. Clearly. What is the process of self -manufacture? 

Sko. There is nubbet one process. 

Piers. And that is 

Sko. That is, trust no man but yourself, and trust 
yourself but very little. Seem to have yourself always 
before your own eyes. 

Duns. A fearful figure. 

Sko. Aye. And that figure, Number One. Well, do 
everything for that figure. Stick to it through thick and 
thin — through fire and water — on hill-top and in valley — 
tunnels and on bridges — in garrets and cellars 

Duns. In life and death? 

Sko. On earth. 

Piers. In Heaven ! 

Sko. No. On earth, and in Parliament — and — 

Enter Chudleigh, l.h. 2 e. 

Chud. {aside) I don't see Ruth anywhere. I suppose 
she's upstairs with Cecilia. 

Duns. Sit down, Chud, Mr. Skoome is favouring us 
with some most valuable experiences. 

(Chudleigh sits r., near Piers) 

Chud. {aside) I'd rather read the new burlesque. 

Duns. Tell us, Mr. Skoome, for your conversation is 
most instructive, what was your first step up the ladder ? 

Sko. My first stroke o' luck was a death. 

Chud. Ah ! a murder. 

Sko. No. A apoplexy. My cousin Dick died of a fit 
o' that complaint, and left me all his fortune. 

Duns. A fortune amassed by 

Sko. The honest industry of other people. He made 
his money in the theatrical line. 

Chud. {eagerly) In theatres? 

Sko. Aye. Playhouses. 

Chud. Was he an actor? 

Sko. {with contempt) No. 

Chud. A manager. 

Sko. No. Better than that. 
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Piers. What? 

Sko. He were a checktaker. 

Chud. a checktaker ? 

Duns. Is that a lucr«^tive employment ? 

Sko. The wages is small, but the perquisites is extra 
ordinary. It's a ready-money business and no risk. 

Duns. What are the wages ? 

Sko. Three shillings a night. Well, out o* that in four 
year he saved £4,000. 

Duns. £4,000 ! 

Piers. In four years ! 

Chud. Out of three shillings a night ! 

Duns. How did he manage to do that ? 

Piers, {aside) The honest industry of other people. 

Sko. Can't hardly say. Luck, I s'pose. I asked Dick 
once, and he told me that the swell ladies and gentlemen, 
when he showed them into their places, sometimes would 
shove a five-pun' note into his fist, just for their civility. 

Chud. Very kind of the swells I 

Piers. Very ! 

Duns. Very ! 

Sko. Ah ! Swells and their money are soon parted. 
Then I went into business with a partner, and two years 
after my partner, whose flesh was grass, was mowed away 
by time, and I bought the share of his widow on advan- 
tageous terms. 

Piers. On advantageous terms to the widow ? 

Sko. No, to me ; and since then I have worked hard, 
and Providence has done its duty. 

Duns. And you now aspire to a seat in Parliament ? 

Sko. To serve my fellow man. This hand may be hard 
(rising) f it is honest. It may be rough, it is 

Duns. It is — it is. Just so. 

Chud. (reading) — 

" 'Tis wonderful, I think so, dear, at least, 
I never saw so horrible a beast ! '* 

Sko. Eh? 

Chud. I'm reading the new burlesque. 

Sko. Oh! 

Duns. It is strange, Mr. Skoome, that you being a 
ready-made man 

Sko. Self-made. Self. 

Duns. I beg your pardon. Self-made — self — that you 
have never received unto your self-made bosom and affect- 
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tions, some being of the opposite sex — that you have never 
married. 

Sko. Oh ! I'm going to as soon as I have time, and this 
electioneering business is off my mind. 

Duns. Indeed ! And who is the fortunate lady who is 
to become self and partner ? 

Sko. My ward Kuth. 

Chud. {starting up) What? 

Sko. Eh ? 

Chud. (spouting) — 

'* The thunders murmur, and the rolling sea 
Proclaims in earthquakes that it shall not be." 

Sko. Who does? 

Chud. (shotving book) The new burlesque. 

Sko. Damn the new burlesque. 

Chud. Wait till the first night — perhaps they will. 

Sko. Ruth's a nice lass, and she's got brass, and I'm 
only fifty. 

Piers, (rising) I can't stand anymore, (to Chudleigh) 
I'm going to look for Cecilia. This fellow leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth — a taste as of 

Chud. Copper? 

Piers. Not of clean copper, but of dirty manufactured 
halfpence. (Exit Piers l. 2 e.) 

Sko. (to DuNSCOMBE, rising) I don't like that Mr. 
Piers. 

Duns. Ah! Rivals for the hands of the same con- 
stituency. 

Sko. He's stuck-up. 

Duns. The effect of drill. 

Sko. I'm not like that. 

Duns, (aside) The effect of shoddy. 

Sko. I want to write to the committee ; so, if you'll 
excuse me, I'll go to my room. 

Duns, (tvith extreme courtesy) Go when you please, and 
stay away as long as you like. Liberty Hall, you know. 

Sko. Ah ! that reminds me of a speech I made at the 
Mechanics' Institute, Throgporkleton. 

Duns. May I hear the speech ? 

Sko. With pleasure. When — now ? 

Duns. Not now. Some other time, I shall be 
delighted. 

(Exeunt Skoome and Dunscombb, l.h.\ 
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CflUD. That timid little dove the wife of that pot- 
wallopping walrus I I feel sick to think of it. I — I — I — I 
wonder if I'm in love ? No ! no ! I'm not in love — except 
with my art. The art of acting. But the one does not 
prevent the other. An actor may marry according to law. 
I know several actors who are married according to law, 
and they don't seem to act much worse for it. With 
applause at the theatre and Ruth at home — and my father 
on the brink of ruin ! and myself on the brink of — No I no ! 
no ! How foolish I am ! I'm attracted, I admit ihdt, but 
not in love. (sits and reads coujjlet) 

" Call my love calf-love — 'cos I'm not too clever. 
Though I'm a calf, dear, I can love for heifer" 
(ever). 

Charming — such wit ! 

(tlie moonlight now floods tlie stage) 

Enter Cecilia, who brings on Ruth, l.h. 2 e. 
Ruth is covered in a grey tvaierproof, her Qua/ier 
bonnet an. Cecilia is bare-fieaded, and has a 
splendid sliawl over Jier shoulders. 

Ruth, {not tvishing to come) No — no — no. 
Cec. Yes — yes — yes. I said I'd civilise you, and I 
will. Cousin Chudleigh, come here ! 

(Chudleigh comes dotvn, r.) 

Cecilia 
Chudleigh Rcth 

Ruth. Oh no — no. 

Running away up stage. Cecilia brings her back 
a^ain. 

Cec. Yes — yes. Chudleigh, you like the Quaker dress, 
don't you ? I mean for ladies. 

CiiUD. I think it the most becoming toilette in the world. 

Cec. Keep where you are. Listen to me. I'm the 
Fairy Godmother, and this is Cinderella going to the bail. 
Hey ! Presto ! Quick ! Sweet simplicity, change to 
fashionable frivolity ! Pennsylvania of the past — trans- 
form to Paris of the period ! 

Cecilia takes off Ruth's cloak and bonnet, which 
she puts 07i garden chair. RuTH apjyears in an 
evening dress of the latest mode. Chignon^ <£rc., 
all of the most erprnsive^ but in the most refined 
taste. She is confusrd at CiiUDLEiCrii's evident ad- 
miration of her, andblushea at her own attractions. 
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CiiiD. (,>ifri<'Ixr/i) I — I — 1 

Cec. There, you needn't stammer. Pay all homag.^> to 
luy milliner, {cinging) Tis the power of — dress 1 

Enter Piers, l.h. 2 b. He crosses to her, 

Cecilia CauDLSioH 

PiKBS Ruth 

(Ruth runs up stage^ Cecilia brings lier hack) 

KuTH. Let me go. Let me go. I can't walk about like 
this. 

Cec. Take this, {throws lier own sJiawl over Ruth's 
shouhiers) The evening's warm. 

Ruth's Quaker bonnet and doak remain on seat near 

L.H. 2 E. 

Chud. {looking at Ruth) Do stay. 

Ruth embarrassed and unable to stir, Chudleigii's 
eyes being on her, 

Cecilia Cuudleioh 

Piers Ruth 

Cec. Isn't that charming ! {umtching Kxrrn and Chud- 
leigh) See his heart is throbbing to the roots of his hair ! 
{seating lierself on cluiir, B.H.) Did you ever feel like that 
for me ? 

Piers. Often, 

Cec. Really? 

Piers. Do you doubt 1 

Cec. Doubt your word? Never. But I'm afraid I'm 
not good enough for you. 

Piers. How so ? 

Cec. I'm too worldly. You should have married a little 
angel in drab merino, and a coal scuttle chapeau. 

Piers. But if I prefer you ? 

Cec. I don't object. 

CiiUD. {tvho during this lias been watching Ruth wnahle 
to speak) Won't you sit down ? 

Ruth, {whose eyes have been cast on the ground) If thou 
wishest it. 

Chud. This is the first time that you have worn any 
sort of dress except the charming one I have been accus« 
tomed to sec you in ? 
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Ruth. Yes, and I feel so awkward. 

Chud. Awkward ! you mean beautiful. 

Ruth. Oh! don't. 

Chud. Now tell m3 really — don't you prefer the modem 
to the Quaker habit ? 

Ruth. But I'm not a bom Quaker. When I was a 
motherless infant I was sent among Quaker people, and so 
I grew up among them witli their ways, and I liked them 
very much, and I never thouglit the world outside was 
different. 

Chud. And how do you like the outside world ? 

Ruth. It frightens me. 

Cec. (to Piers) You're sure to be elected. 

Piers. I fear not. 

Cec. Why? 

Piers. It seems impossible to win the double event. 

Cec. I Ve a strong wish to see you in Parliament. 

Piers. Why? 

Cec. I shall like to hear you called to order, and go 
into the Ladies' Gallery, and hear you contradicted. 

Chud. And so when these good Quaker folks died, Mr. 
Skoome, being left your guardian, you returned to him. 

Ruth. Yes. 

Cec. (rising) Give me your arm for a stroll about the 
grounds. You know I still think women ought to be 
admitted to the House. 

Piers. You give your mind to reading foolish books. 
Women in the house ! 

Cec. Why not? 

Piers. Think how they'd suffer by the contact. 

Cec. I don't care what you say. Women — even married 
women have their rights. 

Piers. And their wrongs — poor things. 

Exeunt Piers and Cecilia, r, 2 e. Ruth crosses r., 
as if going, 

Chud. Don't go. (rising quickly. She pauses) You 
don't wish to go, do you ? 

Ruth. No. 

Chud. (goes up hank to waier) What a pleasant sound 
the river has flowing by here. 

Ruth. Yes, it sounds just like — water. 

Chud. What a quaint idea ! See ( pointing) — there is 
the place I call Ophelia's resting-place. 

Ruth. Eh? 
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Chud. It BO resembles the description. There is the 
willow — the bough — the flowers — everything. Where 

(rezites) 

" Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke, 
Then down the weedy trophies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook." 

Ruth. Poor young lady ! Was she drowned ? 

Chud. Ophelia? 

Ruth. Oh, I didn't know her. Didst thou ? 

Chud. It's Shakespeare. Did you never read Shakes- 
peare? 

Ruth. Never. 

Chud. (aside) This girl has been nicely brought up. (to 
her) Shakespeare wrote plays. 

Ruth. What a waste of time. And thou playest plays, 
dost thou not ? 

Chud. Who told you ? 

Ruth. Friend Cecilia. 

Chud. Did you ever see a play ? 

Ruth. Never ; and I have been told that they are 
harmful, and not flt things for maidens to look upon ; but I 
should love to see one for all that. 

Chud. {giving her a book of burlesque) That's a play. 

(Ruth takes it and reads ii eagerly) 

Chud. (aside) Oh, Eve ! Eve ! Eve ! The same in the 
original costume as in the latest fashion. 

Ruth, (after reading) I cannot make it out. What 
doth it mean ? 

Chud. Mean ? Oh, nothing, (pusssded) It's a burlesque. 

Ruth. Is it sad or mirthful ? 

Chud. Both. Listen. This is a hero — a demi-god 
ofiering his heart to the lady of his love, (pointing out 
passage) She is a goddess. 

Ruth. Then he must speak nobly, (reciting mono- 
tonously) 

* Thy smiles I prize than laurel more or myrtle, 
I love tliee as an alderman loves turtle." 
(reads) I can't make it out. If a play be like that I don't 
think I should care to see one. 

Chud. Let us try something else (taJcing her hand^ and 
seating her on chair ^ L.H.) Suppose that it were now 

night 

Ruth. Then it would be dark. 
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Chud. Quite so, and I wish it was — and that the sky 
were full of stars and moons — and I sat by you — so (seeding 
himself by her) — and suppose that you were my wife — my 
newly married wife — and that we had been married against 
your guardian, Isaac Skoome's — I mean Shy lock's consent 
— and that our creeds were not the same — and suppose that 
these were trees — {pointhig to trees) — and this were grass — 
(pointing to grass) — and that I loved you, and you loved 
me — then I should say — (reciting) — 

"Sit Jessica. Look how the floor of Heaven 
So thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in bis motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls, 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth poorly close it in, we cannot hear it." 

Ruth, (entranced) That's beautiful. Do all players 
talk like that? (rising) 

CiiUD. Not all. (rising) 

Ruth. If they did I think I should like to be a player. 

CuuD. (delighted) You would ? (offering his ann) 
Shall we walk? 

Ruth. I'm afraid. 

Chud. Of your dress? You won't frighten the birds. 
They'll come and peck at you, as I would iJE I wore wings 
and feathe rs. 

During tlie last few lines Cecilia and Piers have 
re-entered, L. 2 E. 

Cec. (as they enter) But do you think you will always 
feel the same ? 
Piers. Always. 

The two pairs of lovers find tliemselves foM to face. 
An awkward pause^ broken by Cecilia laughing, 

Chud. Jolly day, isn't it ? 

Piers. Charmi ng. (Ruth highly embarrassed) 

Chud. We're goi ng to see Ophelia's Willow. 

Piers. But that's the wrong way. 

Chud. It looks better from a distance. 

Exeunt Chudleigh and Ruth, r. 2. k. 

Cec. (languidly) Those poor young people ; I'm afraid 
they're smitten. I wonder if we look as ridiculous to them 
as they do to us ? 
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Piers. Ridiculous ! I am not in the least conscious of 
looking ridiculous. 

Cec. How fortunate you are ! I mean to have so 
equalised and well-regulated a temperament. I wish I had. 
Talbot, much as you love me, you wouldn't give in to me, 
would you ? 

Piers. Certainly. 

Cec. On a matter of no importance, I know you would ; 
but could you renounce a prejudice? 

Piers. If I, T. P., take you, C. D., to wife 

Cec. (interrupting) Yes, I know. But you wouldn't 
let me — smoke. 

Piers. Smoke ? No — nor swear. 

Cec. Why not ? 

Piers. I consider both smoking and swearing to bo 
habits unbecoming a lady. When we're married, would 
you let me wear fustian clothes and a glazed cap ? 

Cec. No. It would be unfitting to your station. 

Piers. And smoking is unfitting to your sex. 

Cec. {taklnj his arm) Not even a little cigarette ? 

Piers. Between a cigarette and a short pipe I recognise 
no moral distinction. 

Cec. But won't you give me ? 

Piers, (taking rose from hutton-hole) Let me give you 
this. 

Cec. a flower ! 

Piers. Better than a weed. 

Cec. (putting the flower given hy Piers into her bosom, 
crosses to btcsh, jyhicks a flower, and going up stage, B. 
throws it into the stream) See how it turns and twists and 
eddies ! but still it floats on gracefully. That's courtship ! 

Piers, (l., breaking a branch from bush and hurling it 
into the river) And see how nobly — no — (watching) — it is 
caught by the rushes and sticks in the mud. 

Cec. And that's matrimony. 

Piers. Have you so many fears for our future ? 

Cec. (taking his arm, Tlhey come down tojetfier) It is 
for life. 

Piers. For ever and ever. 

Chudleigh and Rutu enter R.n.u.E. as Piers and 
Cecilia come down, 

Ruth. I should not like a husband who followed the 
calling of a player ; for everyone might see and care for 
him. 
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J. ) / ,. ^ ^, V f Then you think, Talbot — 1 
,i>. } {speaking together) | ify^u would only say 



Cec. 

CUUD. 

As Chudleigh and Ruth come down. Piers and 
Cecilia turn up stage. The two pairs of lovers 
find themselves fa/ie to face. Another awkwari 
pausey broken by Cecilia laughing. 

CEa How very absurd ! (Ruth embarrassed) 

Chud. Jolly day, isn*t it ? 
Piers. Charming. 

p' ' \ {speaking together) "We're going to see 

R T f {speaking together) Ophelia's 

Cecilia bursts into a loud fit of laughter. Piers 
and Cecilia go off^ R.H., arm in arm,. Chudleigh 
and Ruth stand apart from ea>ch other for some 
Utile tims. Ruth r., Chudleigh L.a 

Chud. They're gone ! 

Ruth. Shall we follow them ? 

Chud. Yes (taking her arm), the other way. (going in 
opposite direction) So you were never in a theatre. I 
mean, never in a boat ? 

Ruth. Never. 

Chud. Let me row you to the Willow. 

Ruth. (sJmking her Iiead) No. 

Chud. Why not ? Don't you want to go t 

Ruth. Yes. 

Chud. But you'd rather not go with me 1 

Ruth. N — o. 

Chud. Then why not, Ruth? You'll let me call you 
Ruth, won't you ? 

Ruth. If thee likest to. 

Chud. I do like it, Ruth — very much, Ruth. 

Ruth. But, if I go out in the boat upon the waters, I 
must seek my cloak and hood, (passing them on the seat — 
not seeing them) This attire is unseemly. 

It begins to grow dark. During tliis, they have got 
near bank. 

Chud. Go for your cloak. I will wait for you here. 

(he sits near bank, R.) 

Ruth, (standing near him, l.) How fast the water 
flows! I often wonder where the running streamlets go to 
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Chdd. They don't mind, so long ns the banks are 
pleasant, and the figures they reflect are beautiful Take 
ray hand. 

Ruth. "Why) 

CnuD. You might fall into the river. 

Ruth. No, I stand very firm. What are those flowers 
— those pretty blue ones 1 

Chod. {gathering some from the tanka and givittff tliem 
to Rdth) Forget-me-nots. 

Ruth. Forget-me-nots) 

Chud. They remind the rushing water of the sweets it 
passes by. 

RcTH. But the water heedeth not — but passeth on, and 
passeth on — and the poor little pale blue flowers are 
neglected and forgotten 1 

Chud. But they keep on blooming aU the same. 

Ruth. What matter, if the stream be unconscious of 
their sweetness and their colour 1 

Chud. The stream cannot be. 

Ruth, No? 

Chud. No; for see — (rising and pointing down into 
ifie river) — both are reflected in its depths. 

Ruth. But the flowers are upside down. 

CiiuD. Because love has turned their heads. Besides, 
the water prefers to reflect the petals rather than the 
stalks. 

Rtrrn, (dropping fiower into Ihe stream) See ; one 
touch — one breath of disturbance, and the flowers have 



CnoD. (watching) Only to re-appear again. Look ! 

a storm might disturb, but could not destroy, the image 

there reflected. When it loves— deeply — water is constant. 

They go off converting, l.h. Exeunt Ohudlkigh 

and Ruth. " Rise gentle moon " u played by tlis 

orekeslra, pianiseimo, fiute ohligata. The stage 

becomes dark, and (Ae green lights are turned on, 

giving the effect o/moordight on the grass. Enter 

DVNSCOUBE, B. 2 B. 

Duxs. So, the blow has fallen, and the bailifls are in 
the house. Awkward, as Skoome and his niece are here — 
but the lawyer will see that her drab bonnets and his 
corduroy breeches are untouched. Dunscombe Dunscombe, 
Esquire, bankrupt. Poor Chudleigh I But better ruin at 
the beginning of a life than at the end. 



Cecilia runs on breathless, 

Cec. Nearly eight o'clock, and they will be here 
directly, (sees Dunscombe, starts) Oh ! uncle, how you 
frightened me. 

Duns. Did you take me for a sheriflTs officer t 

Cec. No. 

Duns, (aside) Shall I tell her? No ! Let her sleep to- 
night without knowing it. 

Cec. (taking up Iiood and doak of Ruth's lejl on the 
seat) These will do excellently. (going off) 

Duns. Where are you going ? 

Cec. To — into the house. 

Duns. Shall I go with you ? 

Cec. No. (aside) Provoking ! First I can't get rid of 
Talbot, now I can't get rid of him. I couldn't have more 
difficulty to get him into Parliament if he were of the pro- 
hibited sex. Exit Cecilia, l.h. 1 e. 

Duns. What's the matter with her? She shouldn't 
snub her uncle when he's in the Gazette, I'll go and look 
at the men in possession. They're pieasanter company than 
Skoome. Exit Dunscombe, l.h. 2 e. 

Enter Bran, Brat, and Mulhowther, r.h. 2 e., cautumsly. 

Bray. Nobody about I (coming down c.) 

Bran. The oligarchs. 

MuL. (thinking he sees somebody) Whisht ! 

(all hide quietly) 

Bran 1 (^9^^^^) ^^^^ ' Where ? (on tiptoe) 

MuL. Nothing ! 

Bray. He ! he ! he ! (all oonu c. again) Anybody 
might take us for burglars cotne to break into the 
house. 

Bran, (whispering quietly) Instead of English electors 
exercising their lawful franchise. 

MuL. Whisht ! (looking off L. 2 B.) 

Bray ) 

Bran f What! QA.vuiowtile& points) 

Bray. A woman. 

MuL. With a perambulator. 

Bray. One of the servant-girls. 

Bran. Shameful to be out so late at night f 

MuL. I like servant-girls out late at nighU 
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Brat. Hide! 

Thpy hide. Bran behind hush R.H., MuLHOwrriER 
and Bray behind btish l.h. 

Enter Cecilia muffled in Ruth's bonnet and doak 
L.H., dragging the perambulator. She reaches c, 
turns her back to audience so that she stses Bkan 
and the otJiers, 



Cban. 

O 

Bush. 



Bbat. 

O 

Bush. 



Cecilia. Pebambulator. 

Cec. There they are ! (assuming gruff voice) Hum ! I 
am the Man in the Moon. 

Bran. She says she is the Man in the Moon ! 

Bray, (to Mulhowther) The Man in the Moon's a 
woman ! 

MuL. Of course she is ! How would she shine so brightly 
if she wasn't ? 

(they advance) 
Cecilia. Mulhowthxb. 



Pebambulator. 



^' 



\ 



Cec. (to Brak) Mister- 

Bran. Bran. (Cecilia turns to Bray) 

Bray. Bray's my name (obsequiously) 

MuL. And Bray's his nature. 

Cec. (pointing to perambulaior) There are £2,000 (all 
eager) in four packets containing £500 each, — you know 
for what purpose. 

Bran. \ 

Bray. ■ Perfectly! 

MuL. j 

They each taJce packet from perambulator, Cecilia 
takes perambulator up stage^ l.h. E<zch Elector 
having secured one packet^ they struggle /or tl^e 
possession of tltA fourth. 

Bray. Allow me 

Bran. Allow me 



>. 
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MtTL. Allow both the three of us. 

They have each one jxicket wnder the arm^ and a hand 
on the packet. TJie packet drops on the jround^ 
and Bray drops 07i his knees on the packet, 

MuL. (pulling him off) Come off o' that. 

{they each renew their hold of the packet) 

Bran. Skoome's safe now. 
Bran. ^ 

Bray. V {together) My Friends. 
MuL. J 

(they shake hands, impeded by packets) 

Bran. Liberty ! 
Bray. Equality! 
MuL. And Fraternity ! 

They go off R. 2 e., cocA with a hold of the fourth 
packet, Chudleioh rows on in boat from R. 
The stream becomes bright from tJie rays of the 
moon — and the rest of the stage becomes darker, 

Cec. Ah ! It is over, thank goodness ! 

Chudleigh, after fastening boat to post, gets out and 
advances, 

Chud. (in half whisper) Now, are you ready ? 
Cec. (aside) Chudleigh ! 

Chud. The boat is ready, Ruth. I may call you Ruth 
now, mayn't I ? 

Cec. The boat ! Oh ! Miss Innocence, here's fun ! 

Cecilia assume the voice and manner o/'Ruth. 

Cec. Oh ! Fm sure I don't know. 
Chud. Only as far as Ophelia's Willow. 

Cecilia, affecting timidity, runs round hack^ L.H.U.B. 
Chudleigh runs after her, 

Chud. (taking her Jtand) You're not frightened ? 

Cec. (in Ruth's voice) Yes, I am, friend Chudleigh ; 
frightened as the very devil ! 

Chud. (astonished) That's right. Call me Chudleigh. 

Cec. {bashfully) I don't like to. 

Chud. Do ! do ! do ! Ah, Ruth, how different you are 
to my cousin Cecilia. She is a mere frivolous girl of 
fashion — a milliner's doll — incapable of appreciating either 
sentiment — or burlesque. 
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Cec. (aside) Oh ! very well, Mr. Chud. (hits him in tlie 
ribs) Go along, Chud ! Stupid old Chud. 

Chud. (still more astonished) The boat is waiting, 
Ruth. You'll let me call you Ruth, won't you ? 

Cec. Yes ; call me Ruth, friend Chud, because it is 
this maiden's name. 

Chud. (aside) She's very odd ! 

Cec. Don't keep so far from me. Put your arm around 
my waist, and squeeze me tight — very tight, (she catclies 
hold of his arm and pUices it as far as possible round her 
uxiist) I like it ! 

Chudleigh, astonished^ conducts her to the boat. As 
they are getting into the boat, enter Piers, r. 2 e. 
At the sam^e moment enter Ruth, cloaked a/nd 
hooded, L.H.U.E. Ruth OAfid Piers maet l.c. oJ 
stage. 

Ruth. I am ready ! 
Piers. Eh? 

At thismomsnt, Cecilia, seated xn the boat, lets fall 
the bonnet, so thai her fa>ce is seen. At the same 
instant slie is seen by Piers and Ruth. Chud- 
leigh is busy pushing off the boat. 



rS } ^ ' (<»»ionished) 



Cecilia laughs. Chudleigh, as he taJfes his seat in 
the boat, sees Ruth on stage. Cecilia laughs 
loudly. 

Picture. — The moonlight strong on the tvaier, so tluU the 
characters in the foreground are quite dark. 

o 

Chudluqh and Cioilia in Boat. 
PiEBs. Ruth. 



Nan. — ^The moon must not be seen, i,e., no moon must be cut in the 
oleth. The effect must be produced by the limelight and green shades 
only. 

a a 
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ACT nx 

■I 

Scene. — The Libra/ry at Dunscombe. The book-shelves all 
emptt/y tJie pictures taken doum^ an air of general 
emptiness and desolation tipon and over everything. 
Window c, looking on to terrace^ practicable. Distant 
country seen beyond. Carpets rolled up, B.a Door in 
fiat, L.c. 



.r 



Window^ 



Window. 



?» 



O 
O 

DE8K 
AKD GUAIB. 



Sofa 

AND ABMOUB. 



~A 



Desk and armrchairy B.C. Waste-paper basket. Chairs, An 
old so/a, on which is placed armour, breastplates, shields, 
helmet, and partisan, d:c. Tickets, with " Reserved " and 
" Lot " unth number attached uyriMen on them, on various 
articles, Dunscombe discovered seated near desk. 
Soda-water and gin on desk. 

Duns, (looking round him in chair) So this is ruin — I 
am a ruined man. I feel very much as I used to do before 
I was a ruined man ; in fact, I feel a sense of relief. IVe 
been waiting to be ruined for such a devil of a long time, 
that I'm glad it's come at last. I eat well — I drink well — 
I sleep well. My lungs, heart, liver, and stomach, are 
sublimely unconscious of the depravity of my pocket. Oh, 
Dunscombe Dunscombe, what an old fool you have been ! 
(pouring out gin and uncorking sodorUxUer) After all, 
life is very like soda-water, (pop) Childhood — effervescence 
eorked down and wired ; manhood — some sparkle and more 
irapidity ; old age — empty bottle, cart it away with the 
fubbish ! {droppiv/f empty soda-ivat^r bottle into tvaste-paper 
liBshet^ Knock a$ door, l.h. 3 k) Come in ! 
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F tiler Piers. 

Duns. Ah, you ! Sit down. (Piers takes chair /ram head 
of Bofa and sits c. A pause) By your manner, my dear 
Talbot, I should say you have come to communicate 
something unpleasant ; make na ceremony — I'm used to it ! 
Have a cigar 1 {offering case) 

Piers, {very resolute and ealm) I certainly am some- 
what embarrassed 

Duns. So am I ! More than embarrassed — sold up ! 
What is it? 

Piers. As you are aware, my marriage with your niece 
was to have taken place 

Duns. Immediately — ^yes, go on. You wished to show 
that a bankruptcy — like a broken collar-bone — ^made no 
difference. 

Piers. My lawyer — who was inquiring into the settle- 
ments — came down from London to me last night. 

Duns. Lawyers have come down on me recently to any 
extent. 

Piers. Your niece's fortune was 

Duns. In all, £23,000. 

Piers. It is now twenty-one: 

Duns.* How do you mean ? 

Piers. There are £2,000 deficient 

Duns. Eh? {surprised)' 

Piers. I cannot say how humiliated I feel in speaking 
on the subject of money, but this 2,000 

Duns. I presume you don't do me the honour of 
supposing, that I have appropriated it? 

Piers. Absurd ! But {a pause) 

Duns. But (very sharply) 

Piers. My lawyer found that on the 23rd of last month 
£2,000 were withdrawn from the bank. 

Duns. By whom? 

Piers. The bank refused to answer that inquiry. 

Duns. Some forgery 

Piers. I think not. Remember,, the money was taken 
out on the 23rd. 

Duns. Oh the 23rd. 

Piers. And on the 27th — so I am informed by my agent 
— ^£2,000 were distributed in the town for the purpose of 
bribing the constituency to vote for Mr. Skoome. 

Duns, {enlightened) Ohl' Then what do I under- 
stand 

PiEBS. {indignantly) Understand this — {rising' anc^ 
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placing chair back) that although our politics differ, I 
protest against the money belonging to the lady who is 
about to honour me with her hand being used in favour of 
my political opponent ! 

Duns, (astofiished) What ! 

Piers. On the eve of our marriage, too 

Cecilia and Cuudleigh appear at door^ l.h. 

Duns, {rising) Talbot Piers, have you the audacity to 
suppose that I drew out the money for such a purpose f 
Do you dare to make such a charge, at the very time that 
bailiffs are in my house, and the roof over my head is 
hardly my own ? {working himself into a passion) 

Piers. I tell you facts which 

Duns. Facts ! Damn facts ! By Heaven, sir, it amounts 
to a charge of dishonesty — of cowardice — of — of— of base- 
ness beyond belief ! It is a supposition 

Piers. What could I suppose ? 

Cec. {advancing c.) Suppose nothing. / drew out the 
money. 

Duns i {^^^^^^^ You ! 

Cec. Yes. 

Piers. For what purpose ? To secure the return of Mr. 
Skoome ? 

Cec. {proudly) No! 

Piers. What then? 

Cec. To secure yours ! 

Piers. Mine? 

Chud. {advancing down hack of sofa^ L.) Yes. She 
has just told me all about it. She had heard that it was 
necessary that £2,000 should be spent in the borough. 
Elnowing that you are too high-minded to bribe, and resolved 
that you should be returned, she drew out the sum — 
unhappily the receivers thought it was disbursed on the 
part of Mr. Skoome. 

Duns. And Skoome will be returned by the aid of 
Cecilia's money. Of all the {goes up enraged) 

Piers, {thunderstruck) To secure my return ? 

Cec. For what else? 

Chud. You should not have doubted my cousin, Talbot 
Piers. 

Duns, {advancing in a passion) Nor that cousin's uncle, 
sir. To suppose that I, from mere motives of political 
antagonism 
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DuNS. You did, sir. By Heaven, sir, when I was a young 
man — and men thought more of their honour than of the 
law — for less than that, sir, I'd have had a man out ! 
(crossing to Cecilia) Cecilia my love, (kissing her) I have 
your permission, have I not, to — (Cecilia assents) Mr. Talbot 
Piers, (tvith dignity) we will not detain you further. In 
theory this is still my house, though its owner is a bankrupt. 
Not another word, sir. (to Piebs, who is about to sj)eak) It 
is not at such a time that I should have expected this insult 
from you. 

CmiDLEIOH. 
PiKBS. DdNBOOMBK. 

G ECILIA. 

Piers, (after a pause) I have not been so wrong as you 
suppose, but I have been wrong — (to Dunscombe) and I ask 
your pardon. 

Duns, (taking his hand) Forget it. (goes up) 

Piers. Cecilia ! (Cecilia turns her back on him) Won't 
you speak to me ? 

Cec. No. (c.) 

Piers. Never again? (l.) 

Cec. Never again. What ! To doubt me, and about 
money, too 1 

Piers. My lawyer told me. 

Cec. (in a towering passion) Your lawyer's a fool ! 
What do lawyers know about anything? Our engagement 
is broken ! 

Piers. Broken? 

Cec. Irrevocably ! You're not fit for a husband ! The 
other night you were jealous because, in pure fun, I was in 
a boat with Chudleigh. 

Piers. The feeling was but momentary ; and I knew 
that you and Chudleigh, when children 

Cec. Chudleigh? Chudleigh doesn't love me. You 
don't love me — do you, Chudleigh ? 

Chud. No. (l.) 

Duns. Chudleigh's a fool — like his father — like his 
father. (mournfully) 

Cec. (to Piers) Henceforth we are strangers ? 

Chud. (to Cecilia, imploringly) Cecilia ! 

Cec. (to Chudleigh) Hold your tongue, (goes up to 
DysBCOUBEf hsad of sofa) If I punish myself, I'll punish 
him too. (to Piers) You are egotistical, and see and feel 
only with your own eyes ! I permit no doubt of my conduct 
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— pastj present, or future ! You have your pride ; I have 
mine. (Working herself up despite herself) You have 
courage ; I have endurance ! You have strength ; I have 
truth I Reconciliation is impossible ! All is over ! Grood 
day. (opens window^ and goes on balcony) 

Piers, (admiring her) What an angel ! 

Duns. What a devil I 

Piers. What a wife ! 

Chud. I wouldn't marry her for £10,000 a minute ! 

Piers, (to Dunscombe) She won't forgive me ! 

Duns. Yes she will. 

Piers. Why? 

Duns. Because you're in the wrong. Women alwavs 
forgive men when they are in the wrong ! Now, if you'd 
been in the right, it's a liberty she'd never pardon. 

Dunscombe and Piers go into balcony after Cecilia. 
Chudleigh takes up battle-<ixe near door l., and in 
mock anger holds it above his head as if to strike an 
imaginary foe. At this rnoment Ruth timidly 
opens the door and is just coming in, sees battle-axe 
amd flies out, Chudleioh goes after her and brings 
her back, Ruth runs to r.c. 

Chud. Don't go away. 

Ruth. I did not know that thee wast here, or — or 

Chud. You wouldn't have come. 

Ruth. No. 

Chud. How unkind ! 

Ruth. I came here with friend Isaac 

Chud. Where is he ? 

Ruth. He is gazing at the pictures. 

Chud. You've been crying. 

Ruth. Yes. 

Chud. Why? 

Ruth. Because I wanted to. 

Chud. (affectioruUely) What is the matter ? 

Ruth. I want to tell friend Cecilia, 

Chud. Tell me. 

Ruth. I've had an accident ! 

Chud. An accident ! No bones broken ? 

Ruth. No, not bones — only my heart. 

(begins to cry) 
Chud. What is it ? Anything serious ? 
Ruth. Awful ! Somebody has offered to marry me ! 
Chud. The scoundrel ! Who ? 
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Ruth. Friend Isaac. 

Chud. The Walrus? 

Ruth. Just now at our chambers he said that as soon 
as he was a Member of Parliament he would take me to 
wife, and that I must learn to yearn to him. I can't 
yearn — and to cleave to him — I can't cleave ! 

Chud. I could ! 

Ruth. Then — then — oh ! — I can't tell thee because thou 
art not a maiden. 

Chud. Consider me a maiden. 

Ruth. Then he put his arm around my waist, and 
putting his lips nigh to mine, kissed me. 

Chud. (in agony) And you 1 

Ruth. I set my face against it.* 

Chud. What else ? 

Ruth. He said he was my guardian, and that I was of 
age, that he had long yearned unto me, and that the spirit 
must move me, and — oh ! I am so unhappy. 

Chud. (looking round and seeing that they are not 
observed) You don't want to marry him 1 

Ruth. No. 

Chud. (whispering) Would you rather marry me? 

Ruth. Much rather ; but I cannot. 

Chud. Why not ? 

Ruth. Because I cannot. I wish I could. 

Chud. You do ! Then why not ? 

Ruth. Thou art about to become a play-actor. 

Chud. What has that to do with it 1 

Ruth. Friend Tabitha told me that all play-actors were 
sons of Belial. 

Chud. Friend Tabitha ought to have been ashamed of 
herself. How could she know whose sons actors were? 
(suddenly) Ruth, I love you ! 

Ruth. I know you do. That maketh me glad. 

Chud. Do you love me? 

Ruth. You know I do. That maketh me sorry. 

Chud, Ruth, I have no money. 

Ruth. I have. I believe that is why friend Isaac seeks 
me to wife. 

Chud. My father is ruined — a bankrupt. 

Ruth. My father is dead. Better have a father a bank- 
rupt, than no father at all. 

Chud. Will you marry me? 

• Note bt the Author.— Thi8 admirable joke is stolen from the late 
Tom Hood. 
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Ruth. Wilt thou leave the stage ? 

Chud. Will you leave the QuiJcers t 

Ruth. Wilt thou give up play-acting? 

Chud. Yes. Wilt thou be my wife I 

Ruth. When? 

Chud. Immediately — next week — ^to-morrow— ^now ! 

{all this rapidly) 
Ruth. Thy wife? 
Chud. For ever and ever ! 
Ruth. Until death do us part ? 
Chud. Till death. 
Ruth. Yea! 
Chud. One kiss. You won't set your face against that? 

She throws herself into his arms. Knock heard at 
doorj L. They s&parate. Ruth runs across to l. 
Enter Skoome, l.d. Dunscombe and Cecilia 
c&nie dovm from balcony, 

Sko. {very humptiouSy keeping his hat on. He offers 
his two fingers to Dunscombe, which Dunscombe will not see. 
DuNSCOMBE hotvs slightly) Well, Dunscombe — keeping up ? 
That's right — that's right ! We can't all on us be rich men. 
Some on us must go up, and s(5me on us must go down. 
I'm all right, {with meaning) The expenses o' my election 
will be paid. The Blatherwycke committee ha' done that — 
and without letting me know a word about it. Very 
handsome — wem't it? All the expenses, amounting to 
£2,000—2,000! {chuckling) Hal ha! Congratulate me, Miss 
Cecilia. 

Cec. I— I— I 

After endeavouring to gasp out something^ she bursts 
into a passion of tearSy and goes up stage into 
balcony f where she is met by Piers, who endeavours 
to console her. Slie passes by him brusqu^ly^ and 
disappears^ r.h. Piers follows. 

Sko. What's that for ? {seeing Piers) Oh, there's the 
Oppositioner — stuck-up hound. 

Duns. To what good fortune am I indebted for your 
visit? 

Sko. Oh ! I brought Ruth to see if we could pick up 
anything cheap at the sale — so if you know of a good 
bargain or so, don't forget to tell an old friend. 

Duns, (osicfe) Eriendl Strange bedfellows make us 
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acquainted with poverty, I mean poverty makes us acquainted 
with strange bedfellows ! 

Sko. So, with good luck, in a few days {backing Uyfvarda 
sofa) I shall take my seat — ■ — {sits oiihelniet ; rises hurt) 

Duns. I hope you didn't hurt yourself. 

Ruth, (aside) I hope he did. 

Sko. Blarm them old-fashioned things ! 

Duns. You're not used to them. 

Chud. And they are not used to you. That is a helmet. 

Duns. And you took it for a saddle. 

Sko. Stupid old saucepans ! As I was a-saying, after 
IVe taken my seat, I've some news (looking at Ruth and 
chuckling) for you — but — ha ! ha ! ha ! no, no. I mustn't 
tell it you yet. 

Chud. (owcfe, at back of sofciy flourishing battle-a^e, 
lohich he takes from sofa^ having previously 'placed it tliere) 
Now if I were to brain him with this battle-axe an 
ignorant jury would call it murder. 

Sko. I'm expecting — ^but, however, that is business, and 
not for lasses, (to Chudleigh) Young Dunscombe, I want 
to speak to your father ; will you be kind enough to show 
Ruth about the house? 

Chud. Certainly. 

Sko. If it's not too much trouble. 

Chud. A pleasure, I assure you. 

Sko. Ruth, you don't mind young Dunscombe seeing 
you about, do you ? 

Ruth. Oh, no. 

Sko. (to Chudleigh) She's timid, but you mustn't 
mind that. 

Chud. I won't, (to Ruth) From the terrace there's a 
view of a church. Shall we go there ? 

Ruth. Wherever thou leadest, I will follow. 

Chud. As far as the church? 

Ruth. And further — much further. 

Exit Ruth aiid Chudleigh, l.d. Cecilia bounces 
across balcony, followed by Piers. 

Sko. Nice, obedient girl. Make a good wife. 

Duns, (looking at Skoome's hat^ which is still on his 
h^.ad) Am't you afraid of catching cold with your hat on 
in the house? 

Sko. No, no, no. (not seeing it) But p'raps it is better 
to — (takes off his hat, and h-angs it on partisan on sofa) 
Lord, lord, how times are changed ! 
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Duns, (loolcing at hat) They are indeed ! 

Sko. I'm expecting my address. I told 'em to bring it 
here. 

DuKS. (eourteously) Make yourself at home. 

Sko. I do, I do. Anybody can come in here now, you 
know. 

Duns. You're right. Anybody. (knock L.D.) 

Sko. P'raps that's them ! Come in. 

Enter Bran, Bray, and Mulhowther, l.d. Bran, 
who keeps his hat on, carries an election address. 
The words "Independent Electors" at the head, 
and " Isaac Skoome " at the end, are visible to the 
audience. Brat is tvithout his hat, his auctioneer's 
hammer in his hand, Mulhowther carries his 
hat in his hand, 

Sko. Here you are — here you are — here you are. 
{reads) " Independent Electors, " um — um — um — um. It 
reads all right. Hurray ! 

Bran. And the good cause will triumph. 

Bray. I hope so. {grinning) 

MuL. So do I — for 'twould be a real novelty ! 

Sko. Isaac Skoome, M.P. ! 

Duns. M.P.! More's the pity ! 

Sko. Eh? 

Duns. More's the pity the election is not over. 

Sko. {coming down with others) Oh ! Stick 'em up ! 
Stick 'em up ! Put 'em in the public-houses ! Oil the works ! 
Oil the works ! 

Bran. We'll see to it. Threaten every working man 
who doesn't vote for Skoome, with his discharge. 

Sko. Aye, confound the varmint 1 mean — bless the 

working man. 

Bran. ] 

Bray. > {murmuring inaudibly) Bless the working man ! 

MuL. ) 

Bray. Quite so. 

Bran. Put the screw oh ! 

MuL. And turn the tap on — I mean at the public- 
houses. 

Skoome. 

Bran. 
DuNsootfBK. Brat. 

MCLHOWTHXB. 

Bray. Quite so, quite so, quite so I 
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Bran. Skoome for ever ! 

MnL.' I S^^^™® ^^^ ^^^^ • 

Bko. (ianctimonumsly) For ever and ^er, amen 1 

mean, hurray 1 
Bran. Liberty ! 
MuL. Equality ! 
Sko. \ 

B^; p^^ ^'•**^'"^*y • 

MuL. ) 

(Skoome shakes hands with the three electors) 

Sko. My friends ! My brothers ! (crossing^ and aside 
to Dunscombe) Send these common fellers away. 

Duns. Do you think that in my own house I may take 
that liberty ? 

Sko. O yes ; I would, I would ! 

Duns. Mr. Bray, may I ask if the sale is over ? 

Bray, (deferentially) No, sir. I left the bidders 
examining the pictures for a few minutes. It is time I should 
return. Good day, sir — ^good day. Good day, Mr. Skoome. 
{shaking hands toith him) And, sir, in the approaching 
election, may victory knock you down at a high figure. 

Exit Brat, l.d. 

Sko. (bringing down Mulhowther and Bran, l.h., and 
speaking in an undertone) There is that fellow Piers on the 
terrace — he might hear. Stuck-up hound 1 What do they 
want? 

BfeAN. Fifteen. 

Sko. Won't they take less ? 

Bran. No. 

Sko. Ask 'era. 

Brat, (outside) Make a bid, gentlemen — make a bid ! 

Sko. If they'd take ten. 

Voice, (outside) Fifty ! 

Sko. Fifty! 

MuL. It's Bray, making his oration to the bidding for 
the pictures. 

Sko. What will they give their votes for? 

Voices, (outside) Sixty — Seventy — Eighty 1 

Bray, (outside) Going for eighty ! 

Voice. Ninety ! 

Bray. Going for ninety ! It's a mere song. Consider 
the subject — Lucius Junius Brutus, addressing the BomaJOL 
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people over the dead body of Liberty I — I mean of 
Lucretia ! 

Voice. A hundred 

Bray. A hundred — thank you, sir. Going for a hun- 
dred ! 

Sko. Do the best you can. Tell 'em I love the people 
— all sorts o' people — people I don^t know ! We'll meet 
again to-night. 

Duns, (who has been looking over accounts at desk, 
rising and advaticing) What does that long-eared under- 
taker mean by keeping his hat on ? Mr. Bran, I think ? 

Bran, {insolently) Yes. I believe I am addressing Mr. 
Dunscombe. {to Mulhowther) The bankrupt oligarch. 

Duns. You seem to have grown taller. Oh ! this 
comes off. 

Knocking Bran's hut offivith his ca/ne, and going 
up coolly 

Bran, (outraged) What ? 

MuL. {putting his foot on the fallen hat) Serve you 
right. Is it when their home is darkened by adversity ye*d 
offer to insult a family beneath their own roof -tree ? 

Bran. Mr. Mulhowther ! (bumptiously) How dare you ! 

MuL. Come outside and have your head punched for 
being a blackguard ! 

Bran, (submissively) Mr. Mulhowther. 

MuL. Gostherumfoodle 1 Come out o' this, for yeVe 
not wanted. 

(As they go up to l. door, enter Chudleigh and Ruth) 
Stand back ! (putting him. back) Don't you see the lady ? 

Eoceunt Mulhowther and Bran, l.d. 

Enter Piers and Cecilia /ram balcony. Piers and 
Skoome stand faxie to face, c. 

Sko. (after sta/ring insolently at Piers, taking Ruth 
from Chudleigh, and puttim/ her arm in his) Come, Ruth, 
lass, come home with me. Thank you, young Chudleigh. 
Good day, Dunscombe — we must go. 

Bray, (outside) Twenty-live, thirty. 

Chud. (relinquishing Ruth, whis]}ering) To-morrow. 
(Ruth assents) 

Piers, (to Cecilia) Let me hope 

Cec. No ! Farewell for ever ! Go ! 

Bray, (outside) Now this portrait was painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. It is a portrait of Lady Amelia Cray- 
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shawe when she was a child of nine years of age. Ladj 
Amelia was afterwards Lady Dunscombe Dunscombe, and 
the mother of the present Dunscombe Dunscombe. Parties 
familiar with the works of this eminent painter will 
recognise the silk frock and the sash : How much shall we 
say? 

Voices. Fifty — hundred — hundred and twenty — 
hundred and thirty — hundred and fifty. 

Cecilia goes to Dunscombe and lays her hand upon 
his shoulder, Chudleigh taJces his hand, Duns- 
combe masters his emotion,* Ruth and Skoomb 
ai doorh. On the word ''^ Gone " Dunscombe dnyps 
his head^ and Ruth and Skoome go out through 
door. Piers at back on steps. 

Bray, (outside) Going — going — gone ! 

(knocks with hammer) 

End of Act IIL 



*NanE.-^The actor plavinff Donsoombe ib requested not to make too 
much of this aitaation. Ail that is required ia a momentary memory 
of childhood— saooeeded by the external phlegm of the man of the 
world. No tragedy, no tean, or pocket-handkerchief 
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ACT rv. 

Scene. — Firat-Floor Room at the ^* British lion " Rotd.-^ 
(Scene enclosed) 

Door L. 2 E. Window boioed, a. 2 and 3 b. ChairSy tables. 

Clock strikes Two* 



DOOB. 



o 

Chauu 



o 

Ohaib. 



Recess. 




^ O 

^ Desk and Chahl 



V 




PiEBS. (a» if speaking to persons outside) In ten minutes, 
gentlemen, I will return. {enterSy d. l. c.) Whew ! For a 
few minutes' respite ! {sitting down) I'm aluiost dead beat. 
Upon my honour, if Td known oclj half the truth — the 
anxiety and the associations to which a candidature 
exposed me, I should have thought twice before I offered 
myself to this independent and patriotic borough, {looking 
among papers. Bitterly) It was to please Cecilia ; to please 
Cecilia, — and she has thrown me over. Well, everything 
promises decently. Unlucky in love, lucky in — Parliament. 
{counting) 240, 6, 8, 17, — 257. What a vulgar dog is my 
opponent ! {looking at twitch) A short time decides. At four 
o'clock we shall know the man for Bramlingdon ; whether 
it be Isaac Skoome or Talbot Piers, {knock at door^ R.) 
Who's there? {rising and going to door) Voice, {outside) 
Me, sir^ the waiter. 

PiEBS. You can't come in. 

Waiter. I don't want to, sir. It's a lady. 
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Piers. I can't see any ladies now. 

(reluming to table) 

Cecilia opens door, and stands in entrance. 
Cbc. You can see me ! 
Piers. Oecilia ! 
Cec. Can I come in ? 

Piers, (a/ier a pause^ stiffly) If it will afford you any 
personal gratification. 

Cecilia shuts door^ 

Cec. {after a pause) May I come in ? 

Piers. If it will cause you any further satisfaction. 

Cec. Piers! 

Piers. Miss Dunscombe. {calmly) 

Cec. Don't call names ! Don't be violent ! 

Piers. Call names ! YiolenA ! 

Cec. It sounds so dreadfully abusive for you to call me 
anything but Cecilia. 

Piers. To what accident may I attribute the honour of 
this unexpected — this very unexpected visit ? {^^^fflv) 

Cec. I came to ask you to — {going up to him andtaJeing 
his hand) — to forgive me ! 
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Piers, {affected) To for^ve you ? 

Cec. Yes. 

Piers. What reasons have ? 

Cec. Three reasons. Because I have' been wrong — 
b3cause I am a woman — {changing her tone) — and because I 
am Cecilia. 

Piers. That name is indeed a powerful talisman. 

Cec. It used to be. 

Piers. And is still. {taking her ha/nd) 

Cec. Why did you quarrel with me ? 

Piers. Why did you tell me to go ? 

Cec. Why did you suspect me ? 

Piers. Why did you give me two thousand pounds un- 
known to me ? It was a cruel insult. 

Cec. I thought it for the best. Why should not you 
get into Parliament like anybody else ? 

Piers. Absurd ! Because a few vagabonds accept a 
bribe, are you to suppose that there are not thousands of 
upright constituents who would throw the dirty money in 
the briber's face ? Do you suppos e ! 
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Cec. No, I don't — I wouldn't take the Kberty of sup 
posing. When I have an end in view I don't care much 
about the means. 

Piers. Cecilia ! (reproachftdli/) 

Cec. This very moment I have got you four votes. 

Piers. How? 

Cec. I kissed the electors. 

Piers. You did ? (in agony) 

Cec. Yes. 

Piers. What were they ? 

Cec. Plumbers and glaziers of the puttiest description. 

Piers. What did they say ? 

Cec. " Hooray ! " One of them said — {imitating hoarse 
voice) — If I'd do it agin, he'd back my candidate next 
lection. 

Piers. Cecilia, you are an angel ! 

Cec. I always told you so. Now, Talbot, let's make it 
up. If you don't forgive me for wasting the two thousand 
pounds, forgive me for the four votes. 

Piers. Forgive me, {kissing ker hand) 

C^c. I do ; and with the more pleasure because I have 
been in the wrong. 

Piers. My dear Cecilia, let the election go as it will 

now, after the pledges I have given you on the hustings 

{alternating his style bettveen the hustings and love-making) 
I mean that I will give you at the sacred altar, when we 
take the oaths and the sweets — I mean the oaths and the 
seats — I mean the oaths of eternal fidelity to the constitution 
— I mean of eternal fidelity — we shall belong to each other 
until the next dissolution — confound it — I meant until 
death do us part. But I really have got this election so 
into my head, that I treat you, instead of a betrothed wife, 
as if you were a constituency. 

Cec. Then now treat me as — as I treated the plumbers. 

(Piers kisses Cecilia) 

Enter Dunscombe, l.c.d. in fiaJt. 

Duns. Have you two made it up ? I thought you would- 
I suppose she brought you the four votes. Let me 
congratulate you on your recon-Ce-cil-ia-tion. The fact is, 
my dear nephew and niece, you love each other too tenderly 
not to wish to quarrel for the remainder of your existences, 
and the only way to do that comfortably is to get married. 
I have tried it, and I know. 

Piers, {looking at his watch) Excuse me. I am due in 
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the committee-room, just at the back here. I will return 
in an instant. Exit Piers, l.c.d. 

Duns. Cecilia, come here. You are the most cunning 
little creature that ever wore petticoats! From what I 
hear on very good authority, Piers has really a chance of 
winning the election. I, of course, do not interfere at all. 
But how is it that Skoome, who had been promised two- 
thirds of the votes ? — how is it 1 

Cec. (evasively) The electors, seeing the vast superiority 
of 

Duns. Rubbish ! — they see the vast superiority of ten 
pounds over five, as they have always done. I have no 
faith in human nature — at leasts during an election, and at 
other times. 

Cec. Well, then, I will tell you all. After I brought 
that wretched money in that still more wretched 
perambulator, which was the least suspicious thing I dare 
bring it in, and I had given the money to the wrong people, 
and quarrelled with Talbot, I sat down and cried my eyes 
out of my head — then 

Duns. You wiped your eyes in again ? 

Cec. I telegraphed to my lawyer. I told him what I 
had done ; he discovered the men I had given it to — 
threatened them — ^frightened them — and they restored the 
larger half of it — (buttoning the old man^s coat) — I made 
up the rest of the sum, and I think I shall win the day. 

Duns, (after a pause) Upon my word, women ought 
not to have votes — they are so sharp — it would not be fair 
to the men. 

He-enter Piers, c.d. 

Piers. Everything is going admirably. We are 
promised the B. B.'s — and 

Enter Skoome, highly eoecited. 

Piers, (surprised) Mr. Skoome ! To what am I to 
attribute 

Sko. (gasping) Mr. Pierbut Talb 1 mean Mr. 

Talbot Piers — there's bribery going on, sir — ^bribery and 
corruption. The B. B.'s, sir, and the B. in H.'s, sir. If the 
election goes wrong, I'll unseat you, sir ! I'll petition. 

Piers. Mr. Skoome, these are matters for your com- 
mittee room. This is my apartment ; have the goodness to 
leave it. 

Sko. And see my country torn and bleeding ? No, sir ! 
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In the cause of liberty Hampden died on the scaffold ; and 
in the cause of liberty, I'll — stop in this room ! 

Cec. Ah ! you should do what Hampden did. 

Sko. Ah, miss ! you're a nice young lady, you are 1 
YouVe been giving a kiss to one of the electors for 
a vote. It's poisoning the constituency ! It's intimidation ! 
It's a mean advantage ! It's unfair. No voter would givo 
me a plumper if I offered to kiss him. 

Duns. But what is this about the B. B.'s and the B. 
inH.'s? 

Sko. (placing his hat on table) Ah, Dunscorabe ! you 
would have been better employed in my committee-room, 
than in consorting with the enemy. 

Duns. The close relationship I shall shortly have to Mr. 
Piers — as I have already explained — ^prevents my appearing 
actively against him, though our opinions differ so widely. 

Sko. The B. B.'s — Birds in the Bush — meet at the " Pig 
and Whistle ; " the B. in H.'s — Birds in Hand — they meet 
at the " Harp and Fire Irons." Last night they promised to 
vote for me — this morning they're doubtful. It's your doings 
Piers ! There's bribery — nothing could have shaken the 
faith of honest upright, independent electors, except money 1 

Duns. But the Blatherwycke Committee 

Sko. Won't assist me with a farthing. 

(shounng letter) 

Duns, (advancing and speaking to Skoome in a whisper) 
But the two thousand 

Sko. They never sent it. They won't assist me with 
even legal expenses, (forgetting himself) Besides, they're 
insolvent — but what can you expect from patriots ? 

Piers. Mr. Skoome, once more I must request you, 
somewhat peremptorily, to 

Sko. I'm going — I'm going ; but I give you warning, if 
the electors don't do what's right, I'll petition ! 

(imimiuring outside) 

Duns, (at toindow) There's a crowd outside — your 
supporters, Talbot. 

Talbot goes to window — cheers outside. Skoome 

goes totvards unndow — groans outside, Skoome 

comes away hurriedly, 

Sko. Ah ! Miss Dunscombe, I shouldn't ha' thought it 

of you, after your pretending such friendship for Ruth ; and, 

by the way, I haven't seen her all day, nor not since 

yesterday morning, (loud shouts outside^ R.) What's that? 
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MuL. (outside) Mr. Skoome — where is he ? 

Sko. {throiciny o])en L. door) Here ! 

Cec. {to Piers wlio w advancing) Don^t, he*s so amusing. 

Enter Mulhowther, l.d. 

MuL. Mr. Skoome — pardon me, Mr. Piers, if 

Sko. None o' that — cut all palaver. 
MuL. Politeness is not palaver, Mr. Skoome ; you'd find 
it came so easy to you if ye'd try it. 

(Mulhowther places his hat on table, l.) 

Sko. What is it? 

MuL. (to Skoome) The B. B.'s have voted for your 
adversary. 

Sko. All of 'em H 

MuL. Every man, woman and babe — bom or otherwise. 

Sko. Let's go down to the committee. 

Bray I iP'^^^^^^) ^^ ^^* Skoome here ? 

Skoome beckons them in, l.d. Bran taJces his hat off 
when he sees Dunscombe. Bray enters deferentially. 
They put their hats on table, L. 

Sko. What is it ? 

Bran. The B. in H.'s 



Bray. Are marching to the polling-booths 

Bran. To vote for 

Bran I (^^9^^^^^) I^iers ! (loud shouts outside) 

Cec. Huzza, Talbot ! (a>side) I did that too. 

(clock strikes three) 

Sko. Three. I'm going mad ! Let's see the state o' the 
poll. We'v^ one hour more. Come to the committee. 

Bray, (nervous) I beg pardon, but 

Sko. But what ? 

Bray. There's a crowd outside — and it's not our side — 
still more, is it not only not our side, but it is very much the 
otlier side — I'm a man with a family — and — they might be 
violent. 

Sko. What matters ? Are we not Britons 1 Let us 
face it boldly. Is there no back way ? (Bran and Bray 
shake their heads) Then we'll fight through it. 

MuL. Huzza ! Of course ! Bravo, Skoome I I'm proud 
of you. 

Bray. I don't like fighting. 

Bran. (svlkUy) Nor I. It's unconstitutionaL 
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MuL. It's the hoight o' divarsipn. No election is 
complete without it ! 

Sko. Come, sirs, (they all take hats /rom tahle^ each 
getting a wrong one) We rely on the majesty of the law 
in this infernal old, rotten, corrupt — I mean in this free, 
independent, enlightened, and extensive empire. 

Exeunt Skoomb, Mulhowther, Bran, and Brat, l.1. 
Bran and Bray very ceremonioiis as to which 
ahoidd go out first. Shouts outside. 

Duns, Where's Chudleigh? Haven't seen him since 
yesterday, {shouts) They're beginning to fight {snuuh 
heard) If Skoome faces that crowd ! 

Enter Skoome, his hat damaged, 

Sko. I've come back. 

Duns. And left your friends to fight it out by them- 
selves ! 

Sko. Yes, blarm 'em, they're paid for it. I'm still at 
the head o' the poll, despite the B, B.'s — Beastly Black- 
guards. Piers' baa-lambs have smashed the windows of my 
committee-rooms, {loud shouts outside) What's that ? 

Enter Piers. 

Piers. Mr. Skoome — again 

Sko. I'm going. I only put in for shelter. 

Cec. (at window) See — ^the crowd is turning to the top 
of the market-place. 

Duns. There's a carriage, (at window) 

Cec. And postillions. 

Sko. (his back to thenij calmUuing) That Tumbull pro- 
mised fourteen. 

Duns. The crowd have stopped the carriage ! 

Sko. That's right ! Pitch 'em over ! 

Piers. Now there's a man looking out of the 
window. 

Cec. It's Chudleigh ! 

S. } Chudleigh ! 

Cec. He's addressing the crowd. 

Duns. Some of his play-acting nonsense. 

(tremendous shouts) 
Piers. See ! they open a way for him. 
Cec. And he's down here. 

Sko. He's been bringing in some fresh voters for you — 
young humbug — (looking cautiously from window) — the 
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market-place is clearing. I'll get down to the committee. 
Never mind, DunsCombe, the right side shall win yet. 
(arranging his damaged hat) Victory shall crown our 
plumes ; and Right and Truth triumphant 

Opens door, b. Ruth, dressed in white, stands in 
doorway, 

PICTURE. 

dunsoombb. 

Skoohs. 
PncBs. Bute. 

CsoniA. 

Loud shouts. 

Sko. Ruth ! 
Ruth. Friend Skoome ! 
Sko. What art a doin' here ? 
Ruth, (embarrassed) I came — I cam e 
Cfxj. (crossing to her) To see me. 
Sko. Where hast been all the day } 
Ruth. Where? 
Sko. Aye, where? 

Cec. Where? (crossing to FiEBB and Dukscombe) 
White-:— carriage — Chudleigh. I see ! 

Cec. Don't you ? Of course not ! You're men ! And 
these are the sort of things they send to Parliament, and 
keep us out for ! 

Ruth. IVe been to church. 

Sko. Church ? You mean to meeting. 

Cec. No, she means to church. 

Duns. To church ! Alone ! 

Chudleigh enters, l.d. Wedding-bells heard outside. 

CnuD, No. I went with her. 

Piers. ) I What ? 

Duns. > (together) < Chudleigh ? 

Sko. j (Eh? 

Chud. Eh ! We're married ! 

Duns. You married ! — ^The devil ! To a pauper ? 

Chud. No, to a Quaker. 

Sko. What, Ruth. Is this true ? 

Ruth. Yes, friend Isaac, We were married at a 
church six miles off, by a friend of my husband's. It is a 
charming ceremony, but a little too short, 

Sko. Why, you young minx ! 
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Chud. {coolly and resolutely) Look here, Skoome, you 
must be civil to my wife. If you offer her a word of insult 
I shall immediately resent it. You are no relation of hers ; 
and if there is any bother, you will perhaps explain to my 
lawyer why you have told her that she is only nineteen when 
she has passed the age of twenty-one these four months. 
I shall demand a strict account of your guardianship. 

Sko. What do you mean ? 

Chud. Exactly what I say. Neither I nor any of my 
family will longer endure your metallic insolence. You must 
behave as much like a gentleman as you can, without giving 
yourself personal inconvenience. My wife is of age, we are 
legally married, and as far as your consent goes, you are per- 
fectly at liberty to give it, if you please, or to withhold it. 

Sko. {to Ruth) And you back him in what he says ? 

Ruth. Yes, friend Isaac; if thee consents to our 
marriage, I shall be joyful ; and, if thee dost not, as thee 
canst not break the tie, I shall be joyful too. 

{j^iving him certificate) 

Cec. Bravo ! 

Duns. But, Chudleigh, not to let me know ! 

Chud. My dear father, you would have felt bound in 
honour to have told Mr. Skoome. 

Sko. Bound in honour ! 

Chud. Besides, what would you have? We've married for 
ourselves alone; and, as her guardian says, she's got the brass. 

Duns. Yes, she's got the br-a-a-ss. 

{imitating Skoome) 

Sko. {sorrowfully) Yes, she's got the br-a-a-ss. 

Duns. Then take my blessing. It is all I have to give, 
so make the most of it. Skoome, give them your blessing, 
too, it's cheap — and nasty. 

Sko. I shall choke ! 

Cec. You are no longer in a Quaker dress, dear, and 
will become a woman of fashion ; drab discarded for ever, 
you will outshine us all, making a Swan and Edgar-like end, 
fading in muslin. 

Chud. Yes, she's promised to doff drab. 

Ruth. And he's promised to give up play-acting. 

Duns. I congratulate you on your son-in-law. 

Piers. ) {congratulating Skoome) We copgratulate you 

Cec. ) on your son-in-law. 

Sko. I'll be revenged on them, a pack of cowards ! but 
you, Mr. Talbot Piers, don't you holloa until you're out of 
the wood j you'll not win the election yet. I've kept back 
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my voters, and I shall yet write M.P. at the end of the 
nanie of Isaac Skoome. 

{clock strikes /our, loud shouts without) 

Cec. {running off) I expect an express. 
Sko. {sinking on chair) The time has come ! 

Enter Mulhowtheb, his hat smashed over his head. 
He carries in his hamd a torn placard, Skoome 
takes it from him nervouslf/, puts the pieces to- 
gether unth trembling hands^ but cannot make them 
match, 

Sko. Well, well, well ! Tell me, tell me, tell me, tel) 
me — am I in the majority ? 

•Cec. {rushing in c. door, with placard) No I 

Sfie exhibits the placard, which haa printed upon it, 
" State of the Poll, 4 o'clock : Piers, 519 ; Skoome, 
482 ; majority -for Piers, 37." Skoome taJces paper, 
looks at it ; sinks into chair overcome ; then rises 
and seizes Mulhowtheb, who has just got his hat 
from, over his eyes, Mulhowtheb seizes him and 
shakes him violently, then says ta him firmly — 
seeing the ladies — 

MuL. If you don't let me go, I will be obliged to hit ye 
before the ladies. {shouts) 

At this moment, enter Bbat, his hat smashed over his 
eyes, also Bban, his hat smashed over his eyes, 
Skoome lets go suddenly of Mulhowtheb, and 
falls upon Bbay, wliom he buffets, Bban, seeing 
Bbay thoroughly in the power df Skoome, gives 
him a hit or two on the head. The other characters 
are up the stage, and do not see this, 

PiEBS. Cecilia. You are an angel! 

Cec. And you're an M.P. It's the same thing. 

Bban, Bbay, ) /, • \ f Mr. Piers we congratulate 
and Mul. f V«>^^^; \ you. • 

Sko. {to Bbay) Did he bribe? (Bbay nods) And how 
did you vote? 

Bban. We gave 

Bbay. Split-votes. 

PiEBS. Poor devil ! I almost pity him. Never mind 
Mr. Skoome ; better luck next time. 

Cec. M.P. ! 

Duns. Wonderful words — magic power ! 

CnuD. {spouting) Mouth-patriotism I 
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Ruth. MuBtn't play-act. 
Bran. Most perfidious! 
Brat. (nMing himsdf) Mad pugilists ! 
MuL. More power t'yel 
Piers, (correcting them) More Parliamentary ! 
Sko. Mere pocket! Oh, my country! torn and 
bleeding — 

Loud sIvouU toithouty and voices^ *< Speech ! speech ! 
speech ! " . Skoomb rises^ as if tlie voices were 
intended for him ; stuldenly recollecting himself ^ 
resumes his secU, Piers goes and opens the window. 
Loud shouts, Cecilia watches him with her 
double eye-glass, seated near him. Church-bells 
ring a merry peal, . 

Piers. Independent electors — We have triumphed ! 

{sliouts) 
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Skoohs. 
Seated despondent 



Cecilia, her double eye-glass to her eyes, watching 
Piers. Dunscombe watching both, Ciiudleigh's 
arms round Ruth's uxiist. As curtain falls, Chud- 
LEIGH kisses Ruth. Mulhowther seeing them, 
turns his back on them, so as to hide the kiss from 
Brat and Bran. Brat and Bran smoothing (heir 
ruffled feathers. 

Curtain Quioklt. 
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